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PREFACE. 



If you are not satisfied with the contents of this book, 
a Preface will not help you ; if you are, a Preface will 
not be necessary ; but as it is customary to supply a 
Preface to every work, I shall give one, as a matter of 
form^ but it will be short and to the purpose. 

MEAD MY BOOK! 

GEORGE M. F. GLENNY. 
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KITCHEN GARDENING MADE 

EASY. 



PAET L 



THE FORMATION AND REQUIREMENTS OF 

A KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Qabdening, to a certain extent, must necessarily differ 
in different climates, some of which are favourable to 
the growth of fruits, some to flowers, and others to 
vegetables ; for the rearing of the latter, low, moist 
climates are the most suitable, and in this respect, 
England may perhaps be considered to equal, if not 
surpass, every other country in Europe. 

The first thing we have to Iook to, then, is the 
formation of the Utchen garden — a subject embracing a 
variety of considerations, among whion the following 
are of paramount importance : — 

Situation. 

This should be as near the dwelling-house and offices 
as is consistent with convenience and other arrange- 
ments. It should be on a gentle declivity, towards the 
south, and either in the rear or on the flank of the 
house, but never in front ; as, independently of its ap- 
pearance, the necessary traffic with the garden would 
always be offensive. It frequently happens that artists 
are more often guided by circumstances than favoured 
by choice; but, if possible, low situations and the 
bottoms of valleys should be strictly avoided, as in the 
first instance there is a sourness in th.^ ^Q\!L\k^\i ^*sx£s\5^\» 
be eradicated, and in the second, ^e^ ^t^ ^vi^^^j^ ^^ 
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damps and fogs, which are very prejudicial to plants in 
vernal evenings, by moistening the tips and rendering 
them liable to injury from frosts which mostly succeed 
them ; neither should the situation be so high as to be 
exposed to boisterous winds which would be equally 
baneful, but an aspect between these two extremes will 
be found the most desirable. 

Exposure. 

The next consideration is exposure, which should 
not be surrounded by close woods or plantations, 
because a foul, stagnant air is frequent in such con- 
fined situations, and is very injurious to plants growing 
therein, but should be open and free to admit sun and 
air to the plants. The inclination of the ground 
should be about one foot in thirty. 

Aspect. 

The aspect is an object of great importance in the 
laying out ; it should be about south-east, or it may be 
a point or two more to the east, when the sun will be 
upon it soon after rising, and its influence will increase 
regularly as the day advances, which has a very bene- 
ficial effect in dissolving the hoar-frost that the pre- 
ceding night may have lodged on the tender tops of 
plants. On the contrary, when the sun is excluded 
from the garden till ten or eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and then darting upon it with all the force derived 
from considerable elevation, the aspect is bad; the 
powerful rays of heat at once melt the icy particles, 
and acting upon the moisture thus created, tends to 
scald the tender tops of the most delicate plants, which 
very much injures them. The covering of the hoar- 
frost is otherwise of itself a particular preservative of 
the vegetable creation from frosty winds. 

Extent. 

In respect to the extent of a garden, but little can 

be said, that depending altogether upon the demand of 

^Ae family. Few gentlemen's gardens in. ths country 
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contain less than three roods, aod from this they in- 
crease, according to different circumstances, to ten or 
twelve acres, lie farmer and cottager have generally- 
small portions allotted in the most convenient part or 
comer of the homestead, in which they frequently 
grow the most common kitchen-garden crops, as pota- 
toes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c., and the flavour of 
such vegetables is much superior to those raised in 
the field, or even a garden by force of manure ; but 
nevertheless a moderate amount of stimulant is posi- 
tively necessary. The labourers' gardens vary in re- 
spect to size as much, in proportion, as the farmers' or 
the ^* squires'," and are in general equally, and some- 
times better managed — at least in some parts of the 
country it is the case. But to give some idea respect- 
ing the quantity of ground for a garden, we will say, 
by way of illustration, for a family of four persons — 
exclusive of servants — a rood, and so on in proportion, 
allowing it to be larger, rather than too small. 

Shelter. 

In order to bring the produce of the soil to the 
greatest perfection, the garden should be sheltered 
n'om the east, north, and west winds by rising ground 
furnished with trees ; but these shelters should be at such 
a distance, on all sides, as not to prevent the sun's rays 
in the spring, when every one is of the utmost value. 

Shade. 

This is a matter of vital importance, and requires to 
be so nicely balanced, that it shall neither overpower 
the plants by its long duration, nor tantalize them by 
its swiftness ; but should, on the contrary, remain with 
them so long as it can benefit them, and no longer. 
Our readers will therefore see the necessity of consider- 
ing well previous to erecting buildings, planting trees, 
and so forth. 

Soil. 

With the exception of situation onii ex^o^vxt^, ^^ 
soil of a garden is, as a matter o£ co\a^, oi ^^ tsslQ^'sS^ 

b2 
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consequence. In a word, this should be of a Kght, 
mellow loam ; and if of a sandy nature, so much the 
better. In any case, it should not be of a binding 
nature in summer, nor retentive of an undue quantity 
of wet in winter; but of such a texture as may be 
worked at any season of the year. This said soil 
ought not to be less than eighteen inches deep ; but if 
twenty-four inches so much the better, for when the 
plants are in a state of maturity, if the roots of most 
kinds are minutely traced, they will be found to pene- 
trate into the earth in search of food to not less than 
the latter depth ; indeed, they frequently descend lower 
where the soil is of a nature to admit them easily. 
The worst of all soils is a heavy clay, and the next a 
light, loose sand ; a moderate clay is, however, prefer- 
able to a very light soil, even allowing it to be not so 
pleasant to manage. The former may be got into 
good working order with a little trouble and expense, 
but the latter will need no end of both. The circum- 
stances before mentioned having been duly considered, 
it will rarely happen that the soil should be exactly to 
mind. No, it will either prove too poor, too strong, 
or too light ; and, in either case, it must be carefully 
improved without delay. To do this, we must be 
guided solely by its nature, so as, if possible, to render 
it subservient to most general purposes. Hence our 
duty is to endeavour to hit on that medium which suits 
the generality of vegetables grown for the table. 
Should the bottom, or subsoil, be of a wet, cankering 
nature, judicious draining will be found the most 
eligible means of restoring it ; but where the soil is 
stimbom, small gravel, sand, lime, brick-kiln ashes, or 
indeed anything of an opening nature, are the best 
substances to be applied. These will, if carefully and 
well worked into the ground by digging in the winter 
months, or, indeed, at all times when not under crop, 
soon bring the ground into a proper texture for most 
purposes. The ground should be laid up in ridges, in 
order to giye the greatest possible extent of surface for 
^Iie weather to act upon. Where the soil ia ^joor sand 
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or gravel, clay or clayey loom, scourinffs of ditches 
which run on a clayey Bubsoil, pond-mud from a similar 
situation, or scrapingB of roa^ which lie ia a clayey 
district, and the like, are great improvers. But all 
of these are of little use unless the ground is well 
worked and pulverized, which is of itself a very ohvioua 
improvement, and which is indeed applicable to most 
soils, and that in proportion to their adhesive texture. 

"Water. 
Another consideration engaging our attention h 
water, a plentiful supply of which is essential to a good 
kitchen garden, it being no- 
cessary alike to the commence- 
ment and progress of vegeta- 
tion. In short, it is the voniclo 
which conveys to vegetables 
all the substances oseful to 
their support, and without this 
element no one will continue 
to vegetate properly, and if 
kept long without, the leaves 
wiU droop and assume a 
withered appearance. Indeed, 
it is for want of moisture alone 
that many kitchen garden 
crops are lost, or the produco 
reduced to very inferior qua- 
lity. From whatever source 
this material is furnished, it 
should be conducted to and 
reserved in an open pond, 
tank] or basin, as near the 
centre of the garden as pos- 
sible, as being the most con- 
venient. "Well-water recently 
drawn is very improper for 
watering any kind of vege- '^'S ^ 

table ; yet if it has stood in a pcnd, tank, or basin, 
until acted upon by the sun's taja i\> "[na?3\» «^'^\i^ 
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witli safety ; but soft or raiii water is mucli more con- 
ducive to healthy Tegetation. I^e garden should be 
situate near a mer, pond, or brook, if possible, from 
vhich the water may be conducted to it by drains or 
pipes, being careful to lay them sufficiently low to 
receive the water in the dnest season, when it is most 
required. If the situation be such as bo need ^ water 




to be pumped or drawn up from deep wells, it should 
be exposed to the sun and air some days previous to 
using. Where a force-pump ia necessary, and it fre- 
quently is, one of Oakley's Improved Pumps {Fig. 1) 
will be found of great service. Those who have abun- 
dance of available water at a distance necessarily 
require to convey it to certain spots in the garden, and 
for this purpose one of bis Portable Pum^ QU 'Wh-wJa 
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(Fig. 2) or his Fire Anniliilator (Fig. 3) will be found 
most suitable. Next to these pumps, especially in small 
establishments and for glass structures, a length of 
rubber hose and a branch pipe (Fig. 4) will be foimd 
very useful. A hose-reel will be necessary for the pro- 
tection of the hose, and there is no better than that 
represented at Fig. 5. 

Form. 

This will be another very important item for con- 
templation; but so far as we have observed, there is 
none more proper or convenient than a geometrical 
square, or a parallelogram, giving a decided preference 
to the former. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the form here spoken of more properly refers to 
the space enclosed by the wall or walls, than the entire 
qu^intity surroimded by the ring or outer fence. 

WALIiS. 

Kitchen gardens are mostly, or should be, bounded 
by walls, chiefly intended for the production of finiit ; 
but where they are destined for the growth of vegetables 
only, they may be as completely fenced by hedges as 
walls ; and indeed, where hedges are good they are 
more secure from depredators. In laying out a garden 
of this description with walls the principal considera- 
tions are, height^ aspect, construction, and materials. 

Height. — In respect to the height of walls, it is 
more commonly determined by the size of the garden, 
and the inclination of its surface, than with regard to 
the training of fruit-trees. A small plot enclosed 
by high walls has a bad, gloomy look, whereas if 
they are erected of suitable heights this unsightly 
appearance will, in a great measure, be obviated. In 
a garden of an acre, and nearly or quite of a geome- 
trical square, and greatly elevated, the north wall may 
be raised to fourteen feet ; the east and west walls to 
twelve feet, and the south wall to ten feet above the 
surface of the ground. If the garden be larger, the 
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wall may be somewhat higher, but not in proportion if 
it extends to several acres. The extreme height of the 
north wall of any garden should not exceed eighteen 
feet ; the east and west walls fifteen feet, and the south 
wall twelve feet. Our readers will please to observe 
that the term north and sauJth are here used to denote 
the north and south sides of the garden ; but in speak- 
ing of waU-fruit, if it be said a tree requires a south 
wall it must be understood to mean a wall with a south 
aspect. It may possibly, nay, probably, be asked by 
many, why are the walls of different heights P or why 
is the back, or north wall, built so much higher than 
the others? granting this to be the case, then we can 
give two reasons. First, by being raised higher, it 
shelters the garden from the north blast ; and secondly, 
it affords ample space for training the choice sorts of 
fruit trees on the south side of the wall, or best aspect 
of the garden. 

Aspect. — ^This will of necessity have to be duly 
regarded, as, unless it is, success cannot possibly follow. 
South aspects are generally considered the best for 
fruit-trees, but reason and experience teach us that an 
aspect a few points to the east is the most suitable for 
all sorts of fruits that require the most regular heat to 
bring them to perfection and earliest to maturity. It 
may be argued that the hottest part of the day is the 
afternoon, and that the sun shines stronger then than 
in the morning ; and so it does, because it continues to 
act upon air already heated by the influence of the 
morning's rays. Yet it is not so healthv, as the great 
heat of the sun causes the trees to exhale their juices 
faster than the roots can absorb them, which causes the 
fruit to be smaller, the pulp harder, and the flavour 
worse, than if they received the heat more regularly. 
On the other hand, on an aspect towards the south-east, 
the trees will catch the sun's rays earlier, by which the 
cold night dews will be sooner and more gently dis- 
persed, and the scorching rays of the afternoon's sun 
earlier off. It must be allowed that a south wall 
receives more sim than a south-east oii'&^W\» ^Ovr^^Ss^^^ 

b3 
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little or BO advantage; for before the time the sun 
leaves the latter, the air will be sufficiently warmed by 
the continued action of the sun upon it. 

Construction. — ^The next consideration is the con- 
struction; and in this the straight upright form is 
preferable to any other. The foundation for these walls 
should be dug out no deeper than the thickness of the 
soil on the surface, in order that no more of the wall 
may be lost than necessary. They must be built solid, 
upon a good foundation, and not formed upon arches at 
their bottoms, as recommended by some ; for when the 
roots of the trees grow out at the back sides of the walls, 
at their freedom, they draw a considerable quantity of 
rancid, unprepared juice from the earth into which they 
have struck or wandered ; the consequence of which is, 
the falling of the fruit, and that frequently after it 
has acquired a considerable size. When walls are of 
any length, and the foundation not very good, they 
may be strengthened by projecting buttresses set at 
intervals; yet, if they will stand without being in 
danger, the face of the walls has a better appearance 
without them. With respect to coping, practical men 
have formed opinions very opposite to one another ; 
that is to say, some assert it ought not to project more 
than half an inch at the most beyond the face of the 
wall ; others, that they should project several inches, 
in order to throw the wet off the trees. Others give it, 
or propose, a slope all one side, in order to throw the 
wet to the worst aspect ; which, if planted with fruit 
trees, is very wrong — ^at least, according to our way of 
thinking, and we will tell you why. Because it is 
always disadvantageous to trees trained to such walls, 
if there can be any disadvantage in rain falling upon 
them — and we maintain there is — except just when the 
fruit is ripening ; but even then, we consider they 
would be as well dry, and especially when they are in 
blossom, or the fruit is setting. At other times the 
little rain that falls on the foliage may be considered of 
advantage, upon the principle of watering the leaves of 
frail trees in the evening, which no one can for one 
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moment deny refreshes them yery much^ and not only 
refreshes them^ but helps to clear the said trees from 
insects and accumulations of dust and dirt likewise. 
There c^n be no objection whatever to a temporary 
coping of boards projecting a foot or thereabouts over 
the trees when in blossom in the spring, as it will 
greatly repel the perpendicular frosts, which not un- 
frequently happen at that time, and which are very 
injurious, both to the blossoms and setting fruit. A 
fixed coping, projecting an inch to preserve the wall, is 
all that IS really necessary ; as if more, generally speak- 
ing, it does mischief instead of good, for it excludes 
light, rain, and air, from the trees in summer, and 
harbours^ to a great extent, caterpillars and other 
vermin. 

Materials. — ^We now have to speak of the materials 
most suitable for kitchen - garden walls, the best of 
which is brick for the superstructure, and stone for the 
foundation and basement. Brick naturally absorbs 
more heat, and answers better, in all respects, for 
training trees to than stone. If the wall is not en- 
tirely built with brick, it should be faced with it on 
the north-east and west aspects. If durable stone can 
be obtained, the basement of the wall should be built of 
it in preference to brick. In many cases it is cheaper, 
and in every instance more firm and solid. The base- 
ment of all walls should be many inches thicker than 
the superstructure. For instance, for a brick and a 
half thick wall, the basement ought to be at least 
twenty inches. When bricks are scarce and stones 
are plentiful, the back part of the wall, as well as the 
foundation, may be built of stone, and that side of the 
wall having the best aspect faced with brick ; but let 
the materials be what they may, the courses should not 
be laid level or horizontal, but parallel to the surface 
of the border, which has not only a better appearance, 
but answers, in every respect, better for training trees 
horizontally. "Wooden walls may be adopted in small 
gardens, but they are not so durable 5 and yet good 
fruit may be produced upon them. 
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Cultivation and Management of the Ground. 

We shall now proceed to treat on its cultivation and 
management, which includes, or should include, every 
requisite necessary to the production of vegetables 
generally. It must be understood, then, that the re- 
quirements of a garden of this description is the keep- 
ing of it in such order as to afford both pleasure and 
profit in return for the labour and expense bestowed 
upon it. In a word, it ought not only to be profitable, 
so far as an abundant and useful supply is concerned, 
but it should be made a source of pleasure to work and 
walk in at all times, by being kept neat and clean from 
one end to the other. Persons may be well acquainted 
with the culture of vegetables, and yet be entire 
strangers to the treatment essential to the well keeping 
of the ground. 

Soil. — ^The first thing we shall now consider, as 
being conducive to the above objects, is the judicious 
treatment of the land, which must be carefully attended 
to, and kept in a proper state to receive seed and 
plants when called upon. The soil of a garden of this 
description should be frequently pulverized by thorough 
digging or trenching, in order that it may be sweet, 
free to work, and rich, or no great things can be ex- 
pected as to early, well-flavoured, and handsome pro- 
ductions. The soil should be sweet, that the nutriment 
which the roots receive may be wholesome ; free, that 
they may be at liberty to range ia quest of it ; and 
rich, that quick growth — the most essential point in the 
rearing of vegetables, to ensure crispnes's and tender- 
ness — may be ensured. It must be borne in mind that 
vegetables are not possessed of any powers of a loco- 
motive description ; in short, they cannot, like the 
animal creation, range from place to place in search of 
food. They can grow only where planted, and, con- 
sequently, they must be supplied by different means 
with nourishment, and that according to their various 
habits and constitutions. . It must also be remembered 
that soil, exclusive of vegetable matter and water, 
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fumislies nothing to a plant, and is of no further use 
than that of providing them with a medium by which 
they may fix themselves in a particular spot; hence 
the importance in the application of manure. Digging 
or trenching and pulverizing the soil in the summer 
and winter, and, indeed, at all times when the ground 
is vacant, greatly improves it, and that according to its 
adhesive texture — being indispensable to strong clay — 
to separate and ameliorate tne parts. This) ameliora- 
tion and separation is principally efiectcd by frost, 
which circumstance may be explained on the principle 
that the expansion of the water contained in the soil 
during its congelation increases about one-twelfth its 
whole volume, and in its contraction of bulk during a 
thaw, leaves the parts so extended, separated from each 
other, and so makes the soil more susceptible to the 
influence of sun and air. The object in pulverizing the 
soil is to give free and sufficient scope to the roots of 
vegetables, which should be abundant, otherwise no 
plant will become vigorous, let the soil in which it is 
planted be ever so rich. The fibres of the root take uj) 
the nutriment they meet with in the soil by intro- 
susception, and the quantity taken up does not depend 
alone on the quantity of the soil, but op the number of 
absorbing fibres. The more the soil is pulverized the 
greater is the increase of absorbing fibres, consequently 
the more vigorous does the plant become. Upon the 
same principle pulverization is of advantage not only 
previous to sowing and planting, but is found con- 
siderably so during the progress of vegetation, when 
applied in the intervals among the plants while the 
crop is standing. In the last case it may bo con- 
sidered to operate by way of pruning, as cuttmg off the 
ends of the extending fibres causes them to put out 
nimierous others, thus increasing the number of mouths 
or feeders, whereby a greater quantity of food is taken 
up to the support of the plant. The increase of the 
number of fibres is as the ^inter-pulverization ; but it 
must be considered that the strength of the vegetable, 
in consequence of the multiplicity of fi.bx^%^ Ab^^^^s^ 
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very much on the quantity and quality of the food in 
the soil. Again, the] depth of pulverization depends, 
in a very great measure, upon the nature of the soil ; 
that is to say, in rich clayey soil it cannot weU be too 
deep, for when the roots of vegetables are low down in 
the earth they are not so liable to be injured either by 
drought or excess of rain. It is well known to culti- 
vators of experience that aeration, or exposure of soils 
to the atmosphere, greatly improves them, as is wit- 
nessed by its effect on compost heaps, and in winter 
and summer ridging and trenching. 

Ridging. — ^This operation is applicable either to 
dug or trenched ground, and when finished the sur- 
face, instead of being an even one, lies in ridges or 
close parallel elevations, the sections of which form 
nearly equilateral triangles, connected at their bases. 
Thus double the space of surface is exposed to the 
influence of the atmosphere and weather than would 
be the case with an even one. 

Trenching. — This is an operation calculated to im- 
prove all soils, having two objects in view : first the 
mixing and pulverizing of them; and secondly, the 
changing of their surface. 

A Grievance and its Remedy. — Gardeners and cul- 
tivators are frequently heard to complain of their 
ground being, as it were, worn out, and incapable of 
producing certain vegetables : not that it is poor, or its 
nature unfit for them, but that it has become tired of 
these crops from their having been grown upon it for 
several successive seasons, notwithstanding manures 
had been regularly applied. Now the best method 
with which we are acquainted for the conservation of 
the fertility of such land is this : — To take three crops 
off the first surface, and then trench the ground three 
spits deep, which operation is performed by first open- 
ing a trench two or three feet wide, carrying the soil 
so taken out to the end where it is intended to finish the 
plot. Then another strip, the same width, is to be 
be^grun, and one spit of the top surface thrown to the 
bottom of the first trench. Having thrown in the 
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crumbs of the first stratum, the next spit under must 
be east upon the first in the same way, and the third 
.upon the second, by which means the top and bottom 
spits are reversed, and the middle one in the centre as 
previously. Three crops should be had off this surface 
also, and then trench two spits deep as before, turning 
the surface spit to the bottom, and the second to tho 
top ; by this means the middle becomes tho top and tho 
top the middle. Three crops should be taken off this 
surface likewise, and then trench two spits deep again, 
turning the surface spit to the bottom, and the second 
to the top, by which means the middle becomes the top 
and the top the middle. Take also three crops off 
this surface, and then trench three spits, whereby that 
which was last the middle, and now the top, becomes 
the bottom ; and that which was last the surface, and 
now the bottom, becomes surface again, after having 
had six years' rest. Proceed in this manner alternately, 
trenching one time two spits deep, and the other three, 
by which means the surface will always be changed, 
and will rest six and produce three. This has alwavs 
been our plan, and one which we consider cannot be 
much, if at all, improved upon ; inasmuch as by this 
means there will always be a new soil, as it were, for 
the production of vegetables in a wholesome state, to 
say nothing of the saving of manure, which, generally 
speaking, forms no mean item in a garden bill, but 
which is positively necessary where the soil is shallow, 
and the same surface continually under crop. We do 
not desire or assert that the whole of the garden should 
be trenched over the same year ; on the contrary, we 
prefer to treat half of it in this manner at a time, or 
even a third part if more convenient. 

Manure. — ^The next consideration calling for our 
attention is manure, the judicious use of which is of so 
much importance that almost everything in culture 
may be said to entirely depend upon it. When manure 
is applied, care should be taken that the ground is never 
over-done with it. There is an old adage, " Enough is 
as good as a feast " — so it is vrith maiLui^ \ ^\>^^Xa ^ ^ 
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time, and often, is preferable to a large quantity^ at 
once, and seldom. For when used in great quantities, 
and lying in lumps, it tends greatly to breed and 
encourage worms, grubs, and other vermin — ^to say 
nothing of causing plants to grow too rampant and 
rank in flavour, vegetables, remember, are always the 
sweeter for having no more dung than is absolutely 
necessary ; it will therefore be well for our readers to 
bear this in mind. There are various ways of applying 
manure, depending chiefly on the season of the year, 
and the sort to be used, together with the condition in 
which it is in. In a word, when the superficial soil is 
much exhausted, it is good practice to (Ug it over late 
in the autumn, and spread some good rotten stable 
dung on its surface, which may be allowed to lie there 
till the spring, or till the ground is wanted, before 
digging it in. This method is particularly suitable for 
land on which superficial growing crops, as onions, 
leeks, radishes, and so forth are to be raised. When 
ground is to be manured at the time of planting, the 
best way is to spread the dressing on the surface pre- 
vious to digging, and dig it in immediately : this is 
particularly essential in spring and summer time, for if 
left exposed to the action of the sun and air, a great 
proportion of its nutritive matter will be lost by evapo- 
ration or otherwise. Manure may be applied either 
as a simple or as a compound, but the latter method 
is the most eligible where a well-flavoured crop is the 
main consideration; for if it has not undergone a 
proper fermentation, its efiiects will be that of imparting 
a rank and disagreeable flavour to vegetables. To treat 
upon the subject of manures generally would be ex- 
tending this work beyond its intended limits, therefore 
we advise those who are unacquainted with their various 
natures, to consult some practical work on agricultural 
chen^istry. 

Rotation of Crops. — ^A rotation or change of crops 

is a matter of much importance, as it is well known to 

most cultivators that each sort of plant requires a some- 

JFba^ ' different nourishment, so that one crop may 
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immediately follow or succeed another ; bat it should 
be so contnyed that a wide crop may follow a close one, 
and vice versd. The seasons for planting or sowing 
each sort of vegetable should be particularly attend^ 
to, in order that each one may be obtained as early as 
nature will permit. Great care should be taken that 
all seeds are of the best kind, lest after the trouble of 
cultiyation disappointment, either as to vegetation or 
quality, or both, ensue. The quantity of ground to be 
sown or planted with each sort of vegetable must be 
determined by the size of the garden, and also by the 
demand of the family it is to supply ; but it is advisable 
to sow or plant more of each than is likely to be wanted, 
in order to provide for a greater demand than may bo 
expected, and also against unfavourable seasons. Taking 
all circumstances into consideration, no exact rule can 
be laid down in order to proportion the crops properly ; 
therefore the cultivator must use his own judgment^ 
and that with a little discretion, being careful not to 
have too small a quantity of one crop, and too much 
of another, which are features of bad management, 
appearing both disagreeable and discreditable. The 
principal times for propagating the diiSerent kinds of 
vegetables fall in the sprmg months ; that is to say, 
in February, March, and April, for crops to come in 
during the summer, and lesser portions for successive 
summer and autumn supplies are to be sown or planted 
from April to October, as we shall explain by-and-by. 

Pricking Out. — ^The season for pricking out and 
planting each crop must be well attended to, by doing 
it as early as circumstances and weather will permit. 
Then, again, sufficient room must bo allowed between 
each plant, by which means they will be not only 
more forward, but larger and far superior in quality. 

Thinning Out. — ^The thinning out of seedling crops 
should always be attended to in time ; in other words, 
before the young plants have drawn each other np too 
high. All vegetables grow stronger, and come to 
greater perfection, when there is a free circulation of 
air round them, and sun not impeded, Thi& ^Wc!L^\^*(^ 
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attended to soon after the plants appear above ground. 
Some people^ however^ are so tenacious about taking 
out a sufficiency^ that they frequently lose half or more 
of their crops, giving no other reeison than "It is a 
pity to pull them up.'* For our own part, we consider 
much greater pity is due to such cultivators for their 
weakness in permitting them to stand so thick at any 
time. 

Weeds. — ^The eradication of these is in all respects a 
matter of the very utmost importance, where a proper 
feature of the garden is desired ; or, in other words, 
where beauty and order of garden scenery is of the 
least consideration. Some gardens promise to and 
would supply abundant crops, did not the cultivator 
too frequently, either from negligence or fear of ex- 
pense, submit them to destruction by permitting 
noxious wild plants to grow unmolested, and thus rob 
the groimd of its nutriment. Whenever a garden of 
this description comes across our path, it calls to our 
mind the words of Solomon : — " I went by the field of 
the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding, and, lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof. Then 
I saw, and considered it well : looked upon and received 
instruction." It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
cultivator will advert to these words ; see, and consider 
them well ; look upon them, and receive instruction, 
and banish all such intruders from his garden ; for of 
all enemies, next to vermin, they are the most baneful. 
The best method of destroying weeds is either by 
hoeing or pulling up by hand, and afterwards exposing 
them to the sun and air ; or, what is in every case 
much better, taking them at once to the refuse heap, 
there to be destroyed by fermentation. 

Watering. — The performance of this operation in 
any weather is a matter of much importance, as it does 
not bnly afibrd a proper degree of moisture to the 
vegetable creation, but it is of service in bringing the 
soil into a proper state to perform its various offices. 
-Dry earth, of itself, has little effect, but when moistened. 
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it has the property of decomposing atmospheric air and 
of conveymg its oxygen, which is the air we breathe, 
and which is necessary for the support of both animal 
and vegetable life, to the roots of those plants which 
vegetate within it. It also performs an important part 
in most of the changes that take place both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Watering, in some 
cases, may be considered productive of more narm than 
good, or using hard and calcareous water, which, if 
abundantly applied^ will not only taint the vegetables, 
but will materially injure the sunace of the ground by 
disordering, if we may so speak, its free and fertile 
properties. Bain water should always be used where 
it can be obtained, but in the event of a scarcity of the 
above, the defect must be supplied by such water as 
has stood exposed until it has become impregnated 
with the sun's rays. The time of watering must bo 
regulated by the weather; that is to say, the time 
chosen must be altered according as the weather is hot 
or cold. Watering in the evening may be resorted to, 
as a rule, from the commencement of June to the end 
of September; but as there is no rule without an excep- 
tion, discretion must be your guide. However, pro- 
vided the nights be favourable and mild, you cannot 
err in administering moisture ; but where they prove 
the reverse, which they will do at certain seasons, 
morning is the best time for performing this kind of 
work. 

Gathering. — Most of all kitchen-garden crops are 
gathered by degrees, beginning as soon and continuing 
as long as possible ; at the same time, no part of a crop 
should be gathered until it has attained some degree of 
maturity, nor after it has begun to decay; for this 
reason, that independent of its being inferior in flavour, 
it is, to say the least, unwholesome. In respect to the 
degree of maturity, it frequently depends on the par- 
ticular taste of the families ; as in the case of cabbages, 
some esteeming them most while open and green, others 
not until they are well headed or hearted and blanched. 
The same difference in taste, as to mo&t otk<^t lsiti^\^s?;^ 
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garden crops^ may be noticed also. The operation of 
gathering vegetables is performed either by cuttings 
as in the case of cabbages ; by pulling or breakings as in 
the case of peas, beans, and tne like ; by pulling or root- 
ing up, as in the case of onions, turnips, and so forth ; 
or by digging, as in the case of potatoes, celery, &c. 
In the performance of these operations, due regard 
should be had to those plants that are to remain for 
some time on the ground. In other words, onions, 
turnips, and so forth, are mostly gradually thinned ; 
and therefore, in performing such work, care should be 
had with regard to thinning them regularly, so that 
the remainder may have equal space to swell in. 

Refuse. — It is, likewise, essential that the refuse 
accumulated during the progress of trimming these 
plants for the table be instantly removed to the com- 
post heap ; the same may be said of all rubbish in the 
shape of the roots and remains of such crops as are 
done with. 

Concluding Advice. — ^As a sort of finish to this 
portion of our subject, we shall ofier a few hints for 
the guidance of the operative gardener, namely : — 

1. Let him perform every operation in its proper 
season, and in the best manner. 

2. Let him complete every operation as he proceeds, 
and finish one job before he begins another. 

3. In leaving off working at any job, let him leave 
his tools and work in proper order. 

4. In finishing for the day, he should make a sort of 
temporary completion, carrying his tools to the tool- 
house, clean them^ and hang them up, or otherwise set 
them in order. 

5. Let him keep a vigilant eye in passing to and 
from his work, or on any other occasion, and look out 
for weeds and decayed leaves and other deformities, 
and remove them as soon as possible. 

6. In gathering a crop, or any portion thereof, let 
him, as we have previously stated, remove the roots, 
leaves, and stems of which the desired part is gathered, 
to the rubbish heap. 
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7. Let liim take care that no crop, or any portion 
thereof, go to waste on the ground. 

8. And, finally, keep everything that ia under his 
care in perfect order, for without neatness and regu- 
larity, it is impossible to make a good appearance, or 
accomplish any work as it should be done. 
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Artichoke, Globe. 

{Cynara 8coli/mm.) ^ 

Seed should be sown early in the spring, in deep, 
rich, loamy soil, in drills one foot apart, and thin the 
plants to four inches asunder in the rows ; or they may 
be increased by suckers drawn from the old plants, and 
planted in April in lines a foot apart, and thirty inches 
from each other in the rows. Protect through the 
winter with litter or earth, where necessary. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. 

(Selianthm ftiberosus,) 

This is a tuber like the potato, and will succeed on 
any ordinary soil, although it will repay better treat- 
ment. They should be planted in rows about a yard 
apart, the tubers or sets being placed four inches deep 
and about sixteen inches from each other. March or 
April is the proper month to perform this operation. 
By October or November the tubers will be ripe, when 
they may be taken up and stored. 

Asparagus. 

{Asparagus officinalis,) 

Very many persons run away with the idea that this 

delicious vegetable can only be grown by those who are 

able to go to an extravagant outlay; but such is not 

tie case. Good cultivation it must "ka\e, "VsvA ^k'ek ^x- 
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cessive use of manure frequently recommended is by no 
means absolutely necessary. All that is requisite is to 
have the land well drained, deeply du^, and liberally 
manured. In a word^ any kind of soil may be made 
suitable ; but a heayy damp clay or a poor thin soil 
will neyer do for it. Select an open sunny situation 
for the bed or beds, and make up a good foundation, as 
it is not very likely to be disturbed for years. The 
beds should be made three feet wide, with two-feet 
alleys between, for an early supply; and fiye feet wide, 
with three-feet alleys, for the later and larger simply ; 
the narrow beds inyariably producing earliest. In the 
three-feet beds, two rows of plants are required, and 
they should be a foot apart and the plants the same 
distance asunder in the rows. In the fiye-feet beds 
there should be three rows — one in the centre and one 
on each side of it, at a distance of eighteen inches from 
it. Where large asparagus is desired, the plants should 
stand not less than eighteen inches apart in the rows. 
We do not approye of large heads ; but it is no reason 
why others ^ould not. The quickest way to obtain a 
supply is to plant strong, freshly-dug roots. It is 
adyisable, howeyer, at the same time to raise a planta- 
tion by sowing seeds, as the anxiety of waiting will, in 
this case, be amply compensated for by the superior 
quality of the produce, beds raised from seed being, in 
tlie long run, the best. In this case you must mark out 
shallow drills at the same distances as adyised for 
plants, and in these sow thinly and not too early ; and 
when the seedlings are two inches high, thin them out 
to the proper distance apart, and afterwards give them 

food culture. As a matter of course weeds must be 
ept down, and a heayy dressing of rich manure must 
be put on eyery autumn, to be followed in the spring 
by a liberal coating of salt ; that is to say, at the rate 
of a pound to eyery six square yards. During the 
summer, manure water may be giyen freely with ad- 
vantage, as it will pay for its cost in the increased 
production and superior quality of the heads. The 
best time for planting the roote i» \a ^<^ Tc^syc&Qw ^*l 
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March; but seed should not be sown earlier than April. 
In either case favourable weather should be selected for 
the operation. 

Beans, Broad. 

{Faber vulffans.) 

The most suitable soil for these is a deep strong 
loam^ with plenty of manure ; but they will do well on 
a stiff clay also. November is the best time to sow 
such sorts as the Mazagan and Giant Long Pod on a 
light and dry soil, and January or February on heavy 
soils. Sowings may be made from February to June, 
at intervals, where necessary, for succession. The 
dwarf sorts should be sown from a foot to eighteen 
inches apart; but the stronger-growing kinds will 
require to be two or three feet asunder, and to be at 
least six inches distant from each other in the rows. 

Beans, Kidney or Dwarf. 

(Fhaseolua vulgaris.) 

These endure drought better than any other vege- 
tables grown, and are remarkably profitable ; but we 
regret to say they are too frequently crowded in- 
juriously, and consequently have but a poor^ chance of 
attaining their proper proportion of fruitfulness. This 
may be avoided by planting or sowing the weakest- 
growing kinds two feet apart, to be ultimately thinned 
out to one foot asunder in the rows, which must not be 
less than two feet distant from each other ; while the 
more robust sorts should be two and a half feet apart 
from plant to plant, and the rows the same distance 
from each other. They require a moderately rich and 
light soil. 

Beans, Scarlet Runner. 

{Fhaaeolus muUiflorus,) 

These suffer from drought sooner than the above; 

but the season must be a very bad one in which they 

wiU not make an ample return for the very little care 

tiejr require. Sow under glass in A.^i\L^ wid trans- 
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plant as booh as the seedlings are in the rough leaf, in 
rows two feet six inches apart, and one foot asunder in 
the row, on a warm border. Sow in the open ground 
from the end of April till the middle of July, at similar 
distances. When practicable the rows should run 
north and south. They should always have sticks if 
they can be procured, and when ridged up when four 
or six inches high, so much the better, as it will prevent 
their being blown about during high winds. Keep the 
soil round and about them frequently stirred, and 
supply them with water liberally in hot, dry weather. 

Beet. 

(Beta vttlgaris,) 

Very nearly all the varieties of the beetroot may be 
grown lo a considerable size, if desired, by sowing the 
seed pretty early on deeply-trenched ground, provided 
a good share of manure is put at the bottom of the 
trench ; but generally speaking small, handsome, 
deeply-coloured roots are preferred, and to produce 
them a very rich soil is not requisite, but it must be 
deeply dug and well pulverized. Seed may be sown 
from the end of April to the end of May, in rows about 
a foot apart ; and as soon as the plants are large enough 
for the purpose, have them thinned out to the same 
distance asunder in the rows. Take up in October or 
November, being careful not to bruise the roots or cut 
off any fibres, nor cut the leaves off too close, and store 
in dry sand, in a shed or elsewhere, till required for 
use. Those who appreciate salads will require these 
the whole year round, and by careful storing they may 
be kept in excellent order until the first supply of roots 
is obtained from the earliest-sown crops. The spinach 
beet, or perpetual spinach, is valuable for its leaves and 
stalks. This may be sown from the commencement of 
March till the end of May, in precisely the same 
manner as the ordinary beet. When the spinach-beet 
is fully grown, the stalks should be cut oft ^sA.^^sr^'^ 
vp as Asparagua, and tbe leaves ma^ \i^ \x^'^^^ ^2>»^ 

c 
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spinach. The sea-kale beet^ of which some people are 
very fond, may be sown from the middle of April to 
the beginning of May. The proper way to use this is 
to cut out the mid-ribs and serve up as sea-kale. 

$ 

Borecole, or Kale. 

(Brasaica oUracea aeephala.) 

This well-known class is one of the most useful in 
the garden, especially so to the cottager ; it is also well 
adapted for mixed cropping. They will grow in 
almost any soil, and with a moderate amount of manure, 
though they amply repay for liberal cultivation. There 
are several kinds, but as my object is to condense 
matters, and to point out what may be termed indis- 
pensable thiDgs, I shall confine myself to the ordinary 
"dwarf green kale," curled, and the new "cabbaging 
or heading kale." The "Buda" is very hardy, and 
the *^ Jerusalem kale " is esteemed by some. The other 
varieties are scarcely worth consideration here ; but I 
may mention the " variegated or garnishing kale " as a 
fancy kind for decorative purposes. The two kinds 
here preferred require from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches between the rows, and from a foot to sixteen 
inches between the plants. A free use of the hoe, with 
a little earthing up in September, is all that is requisite. 
Sow in March and plant out at every opportunity as 
soon as the plants are large enough for the purpose. 

Broccoli. 

{Braasica oUraoea var, Botrytia cymosa,) 

A rich soil is indispensable for their high culture, 
and they love a sound or rather adhesive loam ; of all 
kinds of soil they most abhor a loose and powdery one 
which will not hold together under any circumstances. 
The principal matter for the cultivator to consider is 
the production of a constant succession of handsome 
heads during a long period of time, rather than an 
occasional glut during a few weeks of the entire year. 
Hence frequent sowings and plantings ai^ "a^c^^^ax^^ 
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and the first start may be made by sowing seed by the 
aid of gentle heat nnder glass in February^ and thence- 
forward sowings may be made at intervals between 
March and June : seed may likewise be sown in the 
open ground in July. As we have already stated, 
broccoli must have good culture ; in a word, the ground 
cannot be too vigorously dug, or too well manured. In 
loam and clay, with mark^ attention afterwards, the 
plant thrives amazingly ; the winter sorts, however, do 
well in light soils. Having made a good beginning by 
a liberal preparation of the soil, all that is afterwards 
necessary is to sow and plant in a systematic manner, 
the plants being left in the seed-bed only long enough 
to attain a proper size for planting, and when put out 
being aided with water provided the weather is dry, 
and shaded at first to prevent undue exhaustion. The 
plants when two or three inches high should be pricked 
out to six inches apart in every direction ; and for the 
purpose of encouraging growth they should be watered 
every evening, and at the end of a month or five weeks 
finally planted out whore they are to remain. 

Broccoli, Sprouting. 

This is one of the most valuable of vegetables ; but 
to make a good return it must have a long season of 
growth, and for this reason it should be sown in the 
open ground as early in March as a nice dry seed-bed 
can be got in readiness. In planting out for autumn 
supplies, allow three feet, or thereabouts, every way ; 
but in planting out to stand the winter, two-thirds of 
that distance in every direction will be sufficient, as, 
when rather thick, the plants help to protect one 
another. They are liable to " the club " — ^a kind of 
disease supposed to be the result of scanty manuring 
and shallow digging, which promotes premature deve- 
lopment of the plant before the head appears. This 
must be carefully guarded against even in the seed-bed, 
which should be rather fresh soil, not too rich, and 
may be heavily dressed with the charred material from 
the rubbisb heap. In planting t\i«m.Qvife '^ Sa^ \s:c^ ^-^ys^- 
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tice to dip their roots in a puddle composed of tlie same 
charred material and some very adhesive loam, adding 
a handful or two of quick lime and soot, which I find 
prevents the mischief. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

(Brastica oleracea, Bullata gemniifti^a,) 

A most useful green, and adapted to either large or 
small gardens. It is also one of the hardiest greens we 
possess. Not only its flavour, tenderness, and hardi- 
ness recommend it, but it makes a peculiar and import- 
ant-looking dish. It can only be grown to perfection 
in a generous soil, and with the aid of a long season to 
complete its growth. The seed should be sown in 
March or April on a well-prepared seed-bed, and as 
soon as the plants are large enough jto handle, 
a first plantation should be made in well-manured 
ground, two feet apart every way. As fast as a quarter 
can be got ready the planting-out should continue, and, 
when necessary, the plants should be watered and 
shaded for a week or ten days, to give them a fair 
start. It produces a small neat head, like a small and 
late savoy, and in due time the stem becomes studded 
with little knobs, which, indeed, is the principal aim in 
its culture. The head should not be cut until most of 
the side sprouts are removed, as it is a protector to 
them, and keeps the root in action. If extra fine 
buttons or miniature cabbages are required, seed should 
be sown in August, and the plants wintered on a dry 
sheltered bank, or in frames. 

Cabbage. 

(Brassica oleracea capitata,) 

This vegetable is so universally known as to require 

little description. I may, however, point to its culture. 

If properly managed these are very productive, at far 

less cost of land and labour than most other crops. 

Tbejr may be sown in heat in February, and nursed on 

-ui frames for planting out ; but tihe expemiva^d and 
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prudent cultivator will be able to secure plenty of good 
plants without taking all that trouble ; and will, con- 
sequently, save his frames and his time for crops less 
hardy than the one we are now speaking of. A very 
fair cabbage may be obtained from almost any kind of 
soil, but a better one from a good loam resting on clay, 
assisted by a plentiful supply of manure. Seed should 
be sown occasionally from March to August, so as to 
ensure a supply of nice stocky stuff for planting out 
whenever and wherever you have room. The March 
and July sowings are generally the most important, as 
on these chiefly depend the supplies during winter and 
spring, when they are most in request. The distances 
at which cabbages are planted will greatly depend on 
the season and sort. Coleworts planted in autumn may 
be from six to nine inches asunder, but large cabbages 
must not be put out nearer to each other than a foot or 
eighteen inches each way. 



Capsicum and Chili. 

{Capsicum annum.) 

The former (or common cultivated capsicum) is an 
annual requiring to be raised in heat in February or 
March, pricked out as soon as large enough in pans of 
light and rich soil six inches apart in every direction, 
and finally transplanted for the warmer months of 
summer on a sheltered border, or at the foot of a sunny 
wall or fence ; the latter (or true bird-pepper or Chili) 
should be sown in heat about the same time, pricked off 
singly into small pots, and as soon as these pots become 
filled with roots, shifted into forty-eight sized pots 
containing rich compost, and removed to the stove to 
fruit and ripen. 

Cardoon. 

(Cyncira cardunmlus.) 

This is a hardy biennial, very much resembling the 
artichoke, but attains a greater \iq\^\., Tl\ia '^'sJ^ ^'^^ 
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for it is one that is light, deep, and dry, but not over 
rich. Seed should be sown for a small early crop about 
the latter end of March ; for a late or main crop, early 
in April ; for a still later supply, the latter end of 
June. In either case the seed must be sown in a bed 
of light earth, moderately thin, and raked in evenly ; 
as soon as the plants are well up, thin them out to five 
or six inches apart, in order to allow them room to 
strengthen for transplanting. In a couple of months 
from the time of sowing, select a piece of land that has 
been well dug, in an open situation ; then take up the 
plants, trim the roots and tops, and insert them either 
in drills or on the level ground, in rows not less than 
five feet apart, and four and a half feet asunder in the 
rows. Water them well as soon as planted, and con- 
tinue to supply them with moisture until such time as 
they have made fresh root. Hoe between them fre- 
quently, in order to keep down weeds, and loosen the 
soil at the same time. By August the plants will 
have grown to the height of four feet, when they must 
have their first earthing up for blanching, which should 
be continued until they have their final one in October. 
The tender stalks of the under leaves are the parts to 
be used, either for stewing, or in soups and salads, in 
the autumn and winter months. 

Carrot. 

(Datictis carota.) 

This highly esteemed root is one of the most profit- 
able crops that can be grown, provided the grub can 
be avoided. Carrots love a deep, generous, and rather 
sandy soil,. but almost any free soil of a good depth will 
produce them in tolerable perfection. As to manures, a 
soil in good heart, after being manured for a previous 
crop, is preferable to one recently fertilised. When 
fresh manure is used it should be kept well down, not a 
particle should be nearer the surface than five or six 
iachea. Sow the little F.arly Horn on a warm border, 
or in a frame, in February or March, uivd again in 
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July ; the larger kinds^ such as Altrififfcham, Long Red 
Surrey, &c., in April, in rows one foot apart, the seeds 
being merely covered with a slight coating of very fino 
soiL Thin out to six inches apart in the first instance, 
and as soon as the roots are large enough to draw for 
table thin to a foot asunder. By this method a supply 
may be kept up throughout the summer, and a sufficiency 
of roots retained for winter storing. In soils too shal- 
low for such deep piercing roots, very good crops may 
be obtained by sowing Intermediate, which may bo 
left to mature at six inches apart in every direction. 
In October, or early in November, at the latest, carrots 
should be taken up and stored in sand, previous to 
which the tops and every vestige of soil must bo 
removed. 

Cauliflower. 

{Srassica oleraceaj Botrytia cauliflora.) 

The only diflFerence between this and the broccoli is 
that the loimer is neither so hardy or so coarsely 
flavoured as the latter. The cauliflower is compara- 
tively worthless unless well grown, to ensure which a 
rich soil and the most liberal cultivation possible is 
necessary. In a word, they must not be allowed to 
Bufier from drought or to attain any great size in the 
seed-bed. Sow in gentle heat in February and March, 
and in the open ground from the beginning of April to 
the end of June. Prick out the seedlings on a bed of 
rich mellow soil, to strengthen them previous to planting 
them out finally. When put out to flower or head, let 
the rows be from two and a half to three feet apart, 
and the same distance asunder in the rows. For keep- 
ing over winter, the seed should be sown in August, 
September, or October, according to the climate of the 
place, the cultivator taking care not to have his plants 
too forward or too luxuriant in habit before the winter 
sets in, or he may lose them by frost. In the extreme 
south-western counties these plants are wintered in the 
open air, under the shelter of a fence or wall only, but, 
generally speaking, they require to be '^mtAY^^MCkdes: 
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hand-glasses or in frames, and should throughout the 
winter have as much air as can be given with safety. 
They ought to be planted out as early in March or 
April as possible, even if it be requisite to cover them 
with inverted flower-pots or hand-glasses, whUe severe 
east winds or frosts prevail, for a long season of growth 
is absolutely necessary for the production of a nice, 
close, white, tender flower. These, like broccoli, should 
be cut earlv in the morning, while the dew is upon 
them, as, if left later in the day, they become soft and 
withered, and consequently do not boil so well. 

Celery. 

(Apium graveolens.) 

This crop prefers an unctuous soil, slightly adhesive, 
but will succeed In almost any ordinary garden soil, if 
plenty of manure be applied. This is a crop that must 
not be subjected to rough-and-ready treatment ; it will 
not put up with it ; on the contrary, it requires great 
care and attention to bring it to perfection. A few 
words of advice to start with may prove of service to 
those who have had but little experience in its cultiva- 
tion. The seed should not be sown too long before it 
is required, for where the seedlings are permitted to 
starve in seed-pans and frames for want of attention, it 
never acquires its full degree of vigour ; hence it is of 
inferior quality to a plantation of the same sort and age 
that has received no check from beginning to end. It 
is preferable to sow rather late, and then keep it going 
by diligent and liberal cultivation, than to make too 
early a start that cannot be followed up with earnest- 
ness. In a word, sweet and crisp celery cannot be 
obtained uiiless it be kept growing from the first 
appearance of the seedlings to the time of earthing up. 
For the earliest supply, sow a pinch of seed In Feb- 
ruary of the smaller-growing sorts on a gentle hot-bed ; 
and as soon as the plants are large enough to handle, 
prick them out three inches apart on a nice mellow bed 
of rich soil, on a izaii-spent hot-bed ; give them plenty 
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of light, abundance of frosh air in favourable weather, 
and moderate supplies of water. A second sowing may 
be made in March, and the plants pricked out as before; 
but in case there is no hot-bed available, a well-pre- 
pared bed in a frame in a sunny aspect will suffice ; or, 
if the season is somewhat advanced, a bed of well- 
rotted stable-dung, two or three inches deep, on a piece 
of solid ground, will answer very well, provided the 
plants are kept regularly watered. From this bed they 
will lift with good roots for planting-out, hardly feeling 
the removal at all. Seed may also be sown, without 
any protection, in April and May, and if carefully 
managed will produce useful crops for soups. "When 
preparing trenches for celery do not bo sparing of 
manure, for without plenty of that and water the plants 
will not succeed. These trenches should be four feet 
apart and fifteen inches wide, and the plants from eight 
to ten inches asunder in the trench. During the pro- 
gress of the crop a dressing of well-pulverised earth 
may be occasionally thrown into the trenches to en- 
courage the free spread of the roots ; but the regular 
earthmg up should not be commenced until the plant 
is nearly full grown, for the process tends to check 
growth verjr materially. This earthing up should be 
performed m dry weather only, and great care should 
be taken to keep the mould from entering the hearts of 
the plants. It will be necessary to earth up the late 
crops, whether they be full grown or not, in time to 
protect them from frost ; and in low-lying districts it 
will be policy to take up the best sticks in time to save 
them from frost, and store them in dry earth in a shed 
where the enemy cannot reach them. Celery is not 
much troubled with insects; occasionally a kind of 
green-fly or aphis will attack them, but they seldom 
do much injury^ A maggot now and then attacks the 
young leaves, out by early attention this too can be got 
rid o^ On some old soils of a light and loose character 
it is liable to a kind of canker in the root, but this 
usually commences in the seed-bed, and may be 
obviated by planting in propetVy -^i^-^^^ ^tss^^^ 
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Celeric, or Turnip-Rooted Celery. 

{Apium napaeeunu) 

Sow the seeds at the same time as for celery, and 
treat the plants in the same way for the open ground, 
until the time of final transplanting ; but for an early 
crop, sow on a moderate hot-bed in the beginning of 
April, and when the plants are strong enough, prick 
them out on another hot-bed, an inch and a half apart, 
and give them plenty of water as soon as put in. Let 
them have abundance of air every day until the begin- 
ning of June, then transplant them into their final 
resting-place, which should be on a bed of light, rich 
earth, at the distance of fifteen inches apart ever j** way, 
and not in trenches as for celery. Let them have plenty 
of moisture the whole time they are growing, and hoe 
them occasionally to clear them of weeds. The root 
only is used in soups and salads when boiled. 

Chicory, or Succory. 

(Cichorium Intpbus.) 

Seeds should be sown early in April in rows a foot 
apart, and the plants, as soon as large enough, must bo 
thinned out to six inches from each other in the rows. 
These will make good roots by the autumn, which 
should be stored in dry sand or soil until November. 
When required for use, these roots should be placed, at 
intervals of about a foot apart, in soil, in a dark place 
in gentle heat ; and kept moist to the crowns ; they 
will then produce leaves equal to endive in a few days. 

Chives. 

(Allium sckcenoprasum.) 

The foliage of this plant is used as an ingredient in 

salads in the spring, and likewise in soups ; they are 

esteemed on account of their being much milder than 

the onion. The chive will grow in almost any soil or 

aituation, smd. ia propagate^ by slips, or division of the 

roots in spring or autumn. They Bko\xSLd be planted in 
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rows eight or ten inches apart, and the same distance 
asunder in the rows, and they will soon increase into 
large bunches. In cutting the leaves for use, they 
must be taken off close to the ground, and others will 
shoot up in succession. A bed thus planted will con- 
tinue good for three or four years, at the end of which 
time the roots must be taken up, divided, and re- 
planted. 

Corn Salad, or Lamb's Leituce. 

( Valerianella olitoria.) 

This will thrive well in any soil not particularly 
heavy, but a fertile loam, or a soil of a sandy nature, 
will be found the best for it. As a rule about three sow- 
ings will be found sufficient to answer all purposes — to 
be severally made in February, August, and September. 
The latter consignment will be fit for use early in the 
spring. Sow in driUs from six to eight inches apart ; 
keep the hoe constantly at work, with a view to destroy- 
ing weeds and loosening the soil at the same time; 
and when sufficiently advanced for the purpose, thin 
the plants out to four inches asunder. During the 
summer months the entire plant is edible, but in the 
winter or spring the outer leaves alone should be used. 

CouvE Tronchuda, or Portugal Cabbage. 

{Brassica costata oblonga,) 

This vegetable produces two distinct dishes — ^the top 
or head forming a fine cabbage ; the mid-ribs of the 
largest leaves are crooked like, and indeed strongly 
resemble, sea-kale. Seed may be sown in heat in 
February, and on a warm sheltered border in March 
and April. As soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle they should be pricked out in a bed of rich soil, 
six inches apart in every direction, to strengthen, and 
when they have attained a pretty good size they may 
be finally put out like any other cabbage, on well- 
manured ground, in rows three feet asunder, and the 
plants two feet apart in the rows. They must ta 
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liberally supplied with water if the summer Is a drjr 
one. 

Cress, American. 

{Barharea pracox.) 

This plant likes a light, dry earth, and should be 
sown in drills nine inches apart, in preference to 
broadcast. For winter and spring use sow from the 
middle of August to the beginning of September, on a 
warm border. If in demand throughout the summer, 
a sowing should be made every five or six weeks, from 
March to August. Water must be given freely in hot 
weather, and on the approach of winter it will be 
necessary to shelter the plants a trifle by a light 
covering of dry litter, or something of a similar nature, 
that will answer the same purpose. 

CCCUMBER. 
{Cucumis sativus,) 

No mysteries are connected with the growth of 
cucumbers : when the principles have been overcome, 
the secret of success will be self-evident. In a word, 
the slightest neglect or carelessness will tell quickly to 
their disadvantage, while unfailing vigilance will insure 
success. To rear summer cucumbers is easy enough, 
and as the fruit is most in request during the summer 
season, the least troublesome culture is really of the 
greatest importance. Seed should be sown in heat in 
March, and the plants grown near the light until such 
times as they are ready for putting out, which will be 
when they are strong enough to plant out on a well- 
prepared hot-bed, one plant to a light. With proper 
attention as to air-giving and watering they will grow 
rapidly, and very soon begin to bear. It is weU to 
avoid shading if possible, and where air can be given 
freely it will not be positively needful. The vines 
should not be so severely pinched and pruned as is the 
general practice, for superior fruit cannot be produced 
until such time as a good plant, with a suflSciency of 
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large and healthy leaves, can be secured. As regards 
stopping the rule is simple enough ; it mainly consists 
in pinching out the points of the side shoots, leaving 
one leaf in advance of the fruit ; but bear in mind 
yon must not let all the fruits that show remain, for 
there will invariably be more presented than the plants 
can possibly mature. Very fair cucumbers may also 
be ffrown on ridges, with the assistance of a good bed 
of fermenting dung, covered with a three-inch coating 
of good light soil. As regards this variety there should 
be no stopping practised ; they do far better without. 
Another system of obtaining a supply of summer 
cucumbers is to plant out in largo pots, filled with good 
turfy soil, or in a bed purposely made up for them (with a 
good mass of drainage material for a foundation), in a 
sunny greenhouse, after the bedding plants are cleared 
out, which will be about the latter end of May; and 
train the vines up the roof. They very soon present a 
nice appearance, and bear abundantly until such time 
as the house is again required for the bedding plants in 
October. For winter culture, it will be necessary to 
have a suitable house, with heating apparatus and 
evaporating pans to create atmospheric moisture in 
readiness. These plants will necessarily have to bo 
raised from seeds sown in August or September, and 
when trained out must bo kept thin upon the trellis, to 
secure an amplo admission of light. The winter crop 
should be restricted to a certain extent, or otherwise, if 
permitted to bear too freely, the plants will not last 
long. Hand-glass kinds should be sown the beginning 
of April, and planted out as follows : select a warm 
spot, where all sunshine can be enjoyed and winds 
excluded as much as possible ; a trench four feet wide 
at top, three feet at bottom, and one foot in depth, may 
be excavated ; this is to receive warm materials. Hot 
dung is, of course, necessary ; but to economise this, 
and to render the heat mild and durable, weeds, grass, 
and tree leaves may be mixed to the extent of one-half 
the bulk. This should be mixed and sweated for at 
least a week previous to using. The trench may then. 
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be filled with this, and carried half a yard above the 
ground level, rounding it a little at the top. The 
material must be beat light with the fork as the bed is 
built. On the top of this holes may be made three feet 
apart, taking out about half a barrow of the material, 
and in this some coarse lumps of turfy soil may be put 
until level with the bed and surface. A lighter com- 
post may then be spread all over the bed to the depth 
of about six or eight inches, and the whole being raked 
and rounded, a flat surface may be formed the size of 
the glass, over every three feet square where the coarse 
lumps were put. On this the glass should be set, and 
when it is ascertained that the heat is not more than 
eighty degrees, the plants may be inserted. They will 
require but little attention afterwards, except occasional 
waterings and frequent admissions of fresh air, so that 
they do not burn. Of course the shoots must be trained 
out at first with little hooks, and towards midsummer 
— or when the glasses are getting full of shoots — 
the glass may be raised on three bricks placed in a 
triangle. Occasionally pinching may be resorted to, 
as in the case of framed cucumbers, but this pinching 
may gradually cease after the middle of July. 

Dandelion. 

(Zeonfodon Taraxacum,) 

This has a close resemblance to the endive, and is 
now considered one of the most wholesome, and known 
to be one of the earliest salading plants we have. Seed 
should be sown in May and June, in drills six inches 
from each other ; and as soon as the plants are large 
enough for the purpose they may be thinned out to 
four or five inches apart in the rows. Plants so treated 
will be ready for use the spring following. 

Egg Plant. 

(Solanum ovigerum.) 

This is one of a group which are chiefly cultivated 
/or the extraordiixfiry resemblance between their fruit 
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and the egg of the domestic fowl. The seeds should bo 
sown in heat in March in wide-mouthed pots, and when 
the plants are large enough they should be potted off 
singly in three-inch pots filled with a compost consist- 
ing of equal quantities of loam, dung, and peat. As 
soon as these pots fill with roots change them to the 
next size, and continue them in the hot-bed ; the nearer 
they are kept to the glass the better, so long as they do 
not touch. "Water them rather freely as they begin to 
flower, for the fruit takes up a good deal of the nourish- 
ment as they swell. When the fruit sets they may be 
removed to the greenhouse near the glass, otherwise 
they will draw. Those intended for cooking may bo 
turned out of their pots into a bed of rich soil (where 
they can have shelter), in June, planting them two feet 
apart in every direction. 

Endive. 

(Cichorium Endivia.) 

"While lettuces are to be had this is very little re- 
quired, but when they become scarce it is eagerly sought 
after. For an autumn supply seed should be sown in 
May and June, in drills nine to twelve inches apart, on 
well-manured ground; and as soon as the seedlings 
are large enough they will require thinning out to six 
inches asunder in the rows. For winter and spring 
use they must be taken up at the end of October and 
planted closely in a frame or pit. They should not be 
planted out until fully grown, and then the simplest 
means of excluding light will suffice to blanch them — 
this may be accomplished either by tying up or cover- 
ing with slates or tiles. Another sowing may be made 
in July or August, according to the climate of the 
place ; and a portion of the produce from this sowing 
be planted out on a raised bed in a sheltered aspect, the 
remainder in frames or in any other situation where 
they will be comparativelj'- dry, and sufficiently pro- 
tected. Do not, in any case, blanch too many at a time, 
or begin to blanch them until they have ^to^il Ux^ 
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enough to be worth it. They are very impatient of 
frost, and must, in consequence, be covered with litter 
during severe weather. 

Garlic. 

{AUium sativum.) 

This does best on light, dry, rich, but not recently 
manured, ground; a fresh hazel loam, newly broken 
up, suits it, as on such it grows very fine. Plant the 
bulbs in October or November, or from February to 
April, in drills nine inches apart and six inches deep, 
at the same distance asunder in the drills. The plants 
are soon up and must be kept clear of weeds. The 
bulbs will have arrived at maturity by the end of July 
or beginning of August, as will be known by their 
foliage changing colour ; when they may be taken up 
(leaves, stalks, and all) and dried, tied up in bundles, 
and hung up for use as required. 

GouRT). 

{Cueurbita varium.) 

Sow seed about the middle of April on a gentle hot- 
bed, and as soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle, pot them off two in a pot ; grow the plants on 
until they are well established, they may then be 
gradually hardened off till the middle of May, when it 
will be time to turn them out into the open ground. 
Should the weather prove at all severe, it will be 
necessary to protect them with hand-glasses for a short 
time. 

Horse Badish. 

{CocMearia armaracia,) 

An open situation, and a deep, soft, sandy loam — 
neither very dry in summer, nor too wet in winter, 
suits this root best. The ground should be prepared 
in the autumn by well manuring and trenching three 
feet deep, leaving the last trencm open till the spring. 
Ji2 February procure the sets : these eliO\iLi be the 
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strongest crowns or leading buds from old plants, and 
about an inch lon^. Then begin at the end where the 
trenching was leit off, level the bottom of the open 
trench, and plant the sets nine or ten inches apart all 
the way along it, with their crowns upright ; then dig 
another trench two feet wide, as in the ordinary way 
of trenching, turning the earth into the first trench 
over the rows of sets, and then plant another, and so 
on till finished. The bed must be kept entirely free 
from weeds all the summer, and in the autumn it must 
be cleared of the leaves. The roots will be fit to take 
up for use the following autumn. 

Kotil-Rabi. 

{BrassicacaulO't'apa.) 

This vegetable, when about three inches in diameter, 
is very delicious if cooked and served up in the same 
manner as turnips. Seed should be sown in March or 
April in drills fifteen to eighteen inches from each 
other, and the plants thinned out, when large enough, 
to a foot apart in the rows. Another sowing may be 
made in the same manner in June and July for stand- 
ing through the winter. Any well-manured and care- 
fully dug ground will suit them. 

Leek. 

(Allium porrum.) 

Similar culture to that described for celery will suit 
this. Sow in February and March in the open ground, 
and thin out to four inches apart, as soon as they be- 
come crowded. The thinnings may be planted out on 
another bed of good soil, about the same distance 
asunder ; and these will provide small leeks for use 
throughout the winter, for soups, &c. The stronger 
plants left in the seed-bed should be planted out in 
May and June, in trenches one foot deep and two feet 
apart (setting the plants six inches from each other in 
the row) prepared as for celery, with plenty of rich 
manure. If practicable keep them well au^^Ued ^vtJa. 
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liquid manure during the entire summer, or at any rate 
water them freely, even if with pure water only. As 
soon as they have attained a considerable size earth 
them up to blanch; by this method you will ensure 
their being large and tender. They may also be grown 
very well by ordinary culture, digging in plenty of 
manure on a flat surface. 



Lettuce. 

{Lacttica sativa,) 

It is a fact-and facts are stubborn things— that a 
fine, tender, crisp, and juicy lettuce can only be en- 
sured by good cultivation ; that is to say, generous 
treatment. In a word, it loves a somewhat loamy soil, 
but will succeed very well in any ordinary garden soil 
provided it be liberally manured. Sow seed in pans in 
February and March and place these under glass ; as 
soon as large enough for the purpose, prick them out 
six inches apart in every direction. The plants from 
this sowing, if planted with care on rich soil, and well 
watered, will afford a good and early supply. Occa- 
sional small sowings may also be made from the latter 
end of March to the middle of July, and planted out as 
fast as they become large enough, choosing showery 
weather for the job ; or, in lieu of that, affording shade 
and moisture. Make it a practice when planting from 
the late sowings to leave a fair proportion of the plants 
undisturbed, as it may so happen that those put out 
late may run to seed, while those left in the seed-bed 
invariably make nice solid hearts. In August and 
September some of the hardiest kinds should be sown 
on a warm border, in the open air, to stand over the 
winter ; a few of this sowing may likewise be preserved 
in frames or sheltered beds. Provided the winter is 
not over severe, those in open quarters will scarcely be 
checked by frost. All lettuces require a distance of a 
foot at least between the plants, if required to grow 
large and succulent ; for ordinary purposes and in 
cottage gardensj however, they may be grown closer. 
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especially the cabbage variety. Every one knows that 
this vegetable is appreciated in proportion to its crisj)- 
nesa, and this cannot be obtained without high culture. 
Liberal dressings and abundance of water arc the way 
to ensure this condition ; the latter is indispensable in 
dry weather. The hoe must bo used as soon as they 
are half grown, but it must not bo inserted too deep 
close to the plants, as they possess roots nearing the 
surface. Their summer ciuturo is simple enough, but 
some extra pains must be taken with the winter plants ; 
a little dry litter strewed over them in severe weather 
wiU prove of much benefit. 

Maize, or Indian Corn. 

{Zea Maya,) 

Seed shoidd be sown in April in pans or boxes, and 
placed in gentle heat to germinate. As soon as the 
plants have attained the height of two inches, or 
thereabouts, they should be gradually hardened off 
previous to transplanting into the open ground by the 
end of May. Any moderately rich soil will suit this 
plant. The green heads of maize, when boiled and 
served with fresh butter, form a delicious dish. 

Melon. 

{Cucumis Melo var,) 

The production of early melons in high perfection is 
considered, and indeed is, a nice point in gardening ; 
they require a great amount of care, and as the proper 
management of fermenting materials, where employed, 
is the very foundation of success, I will explain tbo 
kind of process they should undergo. The first thing 
necessary is to render the hot manure what is termed 
sweet, which consists in causing it to part with a 
portion of those gaseous matters which in excess are 
at all times prejudicial to vegetation. Fresh stable 
manure is preferable to anything else^ and this should 
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be thrown into a body to become hot, which it will do, 
provided it is bulky enough, in less than a fortnight. 
As soon as the heat is sufficient to become unpleasant 
to the hand, it must be turned completely inside out, 
and in this turning every particle should be shaken out 
and divided as much as possible. - If the dung be in 
the least dry at any time, it must be well watered, for 
on a liberal application of moisture depends solely its 
fitness for the hot-bed. After laying for eight or ten 
days it must be again turned as before — this is some- 
times made the last turning, but it is advisable to give 
it a third for early forcing. The dung is now in a 
uniform state as to general character and moisture; 
therefore the bed may be established. One thing I 
would call your attention to — the advantage to "be 
derived from mixing tree-leaves with it when worked, 
in the proportion of one-part leaves to two-parts of the 
fermented mass, for early work ; but for later purposes 
the quantities should be reversed. The benefits to be 
derived from this moisture are prevention from what is 
termed " burning" of the roots, a more lasting warmth, 
and a richer medium for the young fibres to run in. 
In building a hot-bed a dry site is absolutely essen- 
tial ; and in addition to this, a full exposure to the 
sun's rays from eight in the morning till five in the 
evening — or at any rate seven hours' sunshine should 
be ensured. There is no great art in building a bed of 
this description ; any workman who can load a cart 
well will be able to make a hot-bed. Supposing you 
contemplate the making this bed in the early part of 
February, it may be five feet high at the back and four 
feet in front. The frame must be put on at once, and 
some loose litter placed round the outside to protect the 
fermenting materials from winds and rough weather 
generally. Under favourable circumstances the bed 
will become very hot in less than a week, when water 
must be liberally supplied, with a view to rendering 
the interior heakhy. Here I would remark that a 
bottom heat of from seventy-five to eighty-five degrees 
must be kept up, and that ninety degteea is the maxi- 
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mmn point to be allowed. In a fortnight, or possibly 
a little less, the bed may be planted ; and from tliat 
time it will be necessary to maintain the temperature 
— a point easily accomplished by means of renewed 
linings, as the outer protecting material is termed. 
The temperature of the frame must be kept up at from 
not less than sixty, nor more than eighty degrees, en- 
couraging, as a matter of course, the highest tempera- 
ture in the day-time. The usual routine of pinching 
back, training, &c., with occasional waterings at the 
root, must be attended to ; and here I would remind 
the cultiyator of the necessity of sprinkling, con- 
tinually, the inside of the &ame, and keeping the 
linings moist, renewing them frequently, and the 
oftener the better. Melon-blossoms require what is 
termed setting — that is, impregnation by hand — or 
otherwise they will be a failure. The vines of the melon 
must be allowed to reach nearly to the edge of the 
bed before they are pinched, and as soon as the blossoms 
make their appearance, impregnation by hand must 
be carefully attended to. After the fruit is set — 
allowing not more than four or five to a plant — the 
vines must be pinched occasionally in order to prevent 
the later-made foliage from shading the earlier formed, 
or principal leaves. A tile, slate, or something of the 
kind, should be placed under each fruit, to prevent 
them from becoming discoloured and rotting. A trifle 
more heat is required for melons than cucumbers, and 
less watering; but when the fruit are about the size 
of hens* eggs, a liberal supply of weak liquid manure 
will benefit them. These applications may be con- 
tinued in moderation at intervals afterwards, with the 
exception of the last three weeks of their existence. 

Mushroom. 

{Fsalliota campestris,) 

To make a mushroom bed well you must get some 
short dung, consisting chiefly of horse-droppings, and 
turn it OYer several times, shaking about* ^a.^\jL lv\CL<5k 
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to moderate the heat. Then choose the spot for the 
bed. If you have a shed of any kind it is better than 
the open air, and if you are obliged to do it in the open 
air, choose a wall if you have it. The difference is, 
that where you form your bed against the wall, you 
form only half a ridge ; the wall being merely a place 
to pile up your dung against. If you do it under a 
shed or in the open air, to form a ridge lay the dung 
from four to five feet wide at the bottom, and as long as 
the bed is to be; pile up the dung, making it narrower 
as you proceed, until you bring it two to three feet 
thick on the top, patting it close with the dung-fork, but 
not treading it together or pressing too hard, and when 
the heat is moderate and there is a gentle warmth — as 
warm as new milk — ^make it level ; then break your 
mushroom spawn into pieces as large as hens' eggs, 
tuck them just under the surface, six inches apart, all 
over the bea, put it level with the back of the spade, 
and cover the surface all over, an inch and a half thick, 
with good working loam or soil from the kitchen 
garden ; cover the whole with clean long straw, eight 
or ten inches thick, to keep it from wind and wet. 
There it must bide till it bears. Of course it must be 
examined once or twice a week, and when it begins to 
bear the mushrooms must be pulled up with a twist, 
not cut off. 

Another way of growing mushrooms is to appro- 
priate a declining melon or cucumber frame, and plant 
spawn in lumps as large as before described, four 
inches asunder, all over it, an inch and a half deep, and 
cover up with the glass, and, if necessary, keep it from 
frost by covering with litter or mats also. This 
method will rarely fail to yield a good crop. 

Another style, simple enough in itself, is resorted to 
by persons even in London, and in wine or beer cellars. 
A shelf, from nine inches to a foot wide, is put up, with 
an edge standing up three inches. Horse-droppings, in 
a state of ferment or very moderate heat, are put on 
thia shelf, and pressed in a sloping direction against 
^he back, so that it is two inches tlakk la ixQYi\i TL<^x.t 
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the edge, and eight inclies thick behind. Upon this 

Elace, three or four inches apart, pieces of spawn as 
irge as wakiuts, then an inch of dry loam. Pat this 
firmly down and the bed is complete. 

The last method we shall describe is of so simple a 
character that there is no reason why every person who 
owns a cellar or an outhouse should not have mush- 
rooms on the table weekly through the whole winter 
and spring. Nothing is requisite but a covering from 
the wet and extremes of weather. Few persons but can 
obtain a little fresh horse manure, which is the only 
material requisite; and the following is the way to 
proceed : — ^Procure fresh manure from, the stable-door 
before rain has penetrated it, if possible. Now, there is 
no necessity for fermenting it — strong fermentations are 
to be avoided ; nevertheless, in damp and cool weather, 
a little fermentation expedites the process. Let it then 
be thrown in a heap for a week, after shaking out a 
little of the mire and straw, then let it be spread any- 
where imder cover to dry. It will require turning a 
few times, and when about three parts dry may be 
made into a bed. For a flat bed (which this is to be) 
on the floor, about eight or ten inches in depth is 
sufficient, and the dun^ must be spread in layers of 
about three inches in thickness, which layers must be 
well beat in succession with the back of the spade ; the 
harder it is beat and the firmer it is rendered in tex- 
ture the finer will the mushrooms be, and the longer 
will the bed endure. Thus in succession must the bed 
be beaten or trodden hard, and when finished it should 
be as firm as the turf in the meadows. When ready 
holes should be made to insert the spawn, at about one 
foot apart. The spawn is not to be inserted imme- 
diately, for the bed will be in all probability too hot ; 
the heat will rise for about ten days to its maximum, 
and then fall gradually, and it is when it begins to fall 
that the spawn should be inserted. It should be 
spawned when the bed is from seventy-five to eighty 
degrees; if higher the spawn will be destroyed^ if mnaK 
lower the bed will be some timQ "beioxQ \\,\i^^x^* "^ "^ 
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day or two after spawning the bed must have soil put 
over it two inches thick, and this must be beat firmly 
also^ and made smooth. Little will be needed after 
this ; the bed must be protected with some litter, so as 
to sustain a small amoimt of warmth constantly. It 
should be kept at about sixty degrees, if possible. Just 
as the first mushrooms begin to show, the bed should 
have a slight watering, if dry, with tepid water. 

The best months to make mushroom beds are August 
and September; these will supply the table from 
October until Christmas. Beds made before and after- 
wards must be indoors. 



Mustard. 

{Sinapis alba. 

Those who appreciate salads should be always well 
provided with this plant, of a proper age and tender- 
ness. It is a very good plan to keep a few boxes in 
use for the purpose in a pit or frame, sowing occasion- 
ally to insure a succession, but not with a view to 
creating waste. It may also be sown in the open air 
all the summer through on a shady border. There is 
one thing I would suggest to my readers, and that is, 
never to sow this ^d cress at the same time ; on the 
contrary, the lattef* may be sown at least a week before 
the former, as it does not grow so fast as the mustard. 

Onion. 

(AUiuin cepa,) 

This root not only requires, but must have, good, 
rich, loamy soil, deeply dug, sweet, and well pulverized. 
Lay out whatever quantity of ground you intend to 
devote to this crop in four-feet beds, nicely finished off", 
and slightly convex. In March or April, or as early as 
tie state oi the weather will permit, sow the seed in 
drills nine inches apart, cover the Bame half an inch, 
ai2d beat or tread firmly. Thin them m gooQi \)\Hia, wkA 
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dear them of weeds at all times, by keeping the hoe 
constantly on the move between them. As soon as the 
leaves turn yellow (which will be somewhere about 
August) the crop snould be lifted, after which the 
onions should be placed in a dry, airy place. When 
thoroughly ripe every leaf ought to be removed with 
the exception of those required for roping. If you 
have any reason to suppose that there is the slightest 
danger of the crop turning out badly through wet 
weather, have the bulbs drawn at once, lay them on the 
surface of the ground for a day or two, and then put 
them into a cool oven for an hour or two to finish them 
off. By care in this manner good store onions may be 
secured in a season anything but favourable to their 
ripening properly. Pickling onions, or rather those 
intended for pickling — for any kind will do if properly 
grown — should be sown in April or May on poor 
ground, very thick, and do not thin the crop at all. 
Where extra large onions are required, seed should be 
sown in August, and the produce planted out the 
following sprmg, one foot apart in every direction, in 
rich sou; from which time they must be liberally 
supplied with water or liquid manure imtil mid- 
summer. 

Parsley. 

[FetroseUnum sativun^ 

Once a year will be found quite sufficient to sow this 
in small gardens, because a portion can be cut over in 
the autumn to insure a new growth before winter ; but 
it is advisable to make a couple of sowings, as it is a 
thing constantly in demand for a well-ordered kitchen. 
The best times to sow are March and June, in deeply- 
dug, well-manured soil. Thin out the plants as soon as 
they are large enough for the purpose, in order to pro- 
mote a vigorous, healthy growth. In August, or Sep- 
tember, at the latest, a plantation should be made from 
the June sowing in a frame, or on a warm, sheltered 
border, where the plants will have a chance of survi- 
ving the winter. 

D 
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Paeslby, Hamburg or Tuberous-rooted. 

(Petroselinwn tttberosa,) 

Any common soil that is deep and dry will suit this 
plant. Marcli or April is the proper time to sow the 
seed, either in drills or broadcast, in beds four or five 
feet wide, to be afterwards raked in evenly. As soon as 
the plants are well up they should be cleared of weeds, 
and thinned out to six or eight inches apart in every 
direction, so as to give the root room to swell by the 
autumn, when it will be ready for use, and last in per- 
fection till the following spring. 

Parsnip. 

{Pastinaea sativa,) 

A most valuable root, full of nutritious properties, 
and will make a good return on poor ground, but will 

{)ay well for liberal treatment, nevertheless. To insure 
arge, tender roots, it will be necessary to trench the 
ground two spits deep, and put a good dressing of 
manure at the bottom of each treuch as you proceed. 
As the time of sowing depends chiefly on the weather, 
we recommend you to get in the seed either in February 
or March, in drills from a foot to fifteen inches apart ; 
and when sufficiently advanced thin out to nine or 
twelve inches asunder in the rows. If the space they 
occupy is required in the winter, take up and store in 
sand or dry earth in a shed ; but if not wanted, only 
take up a few at a time, as frost tends to improve 
rather than injure them ; and they are not only better 
flavoured, but as tender again cooked direct from the 
ground. 

Pumpkin. 

{Cucurbita Pepo.) 

Sow seed in April on a gentle hot-bed ; and as soon 

as the seedlings have a pair of rough leaves, pot them 

off-— two in a forty-eight sized pot. Let the plants be 

grown on as before until they axe 'well established, 
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when tliey must be hardened off gradually until May, 
and then be planted in the open ground, where they 
can have the protection of hand-glasses for a short 
time, in the event of severe weather setting in. 

Pea. 

{Pisum sativum,) 

Peas are particularly partial to fresh ground; in short 
no crop pays better for liberal cultivation than this. 
Deep trenching is of the utmost importance, and a 
heavy dressing of manure should be placed at the 
bottom of every trench. Any soil will produce good 
peas if properly dealt with, but you must bear in mind 
that this pknt contains a very great portion of phos- 
phate of lime, and as such guano and superphosphate 
are valuable aids, and particularly where the soil is 
deficient of such ingredients. The first earlies may be 
sown in November, December, and January, on a dry, 
sloping, sheltered border, not over rich, in drills four 
feet apart. Put sticks to them as soon as well above 
ground, as they tend to afford some degree of shelter, 
while, if the weather is very severe, a few close-setting 
branches stuck here and there will prove a double pro- 
tection. Both the first and second earlies .may be sown 
in February on well-prepared ground containing plenty 
of manure. So again at intervals, proportionate to the 
demand, the best sorts obtainable, including the latest, 
until the end of May; then sow second earlies, and, 
finally, provided you do not object to incur a little risk, 
make another sowing of first earlies any time between 
the middle of June and the middle of July. It is 
. advisable to put in rows of peas of all sorts far apart, 
say from eight to ten feet at least, and have a row of 
cauliflowers, cabbages, or spinach in between. Tall- 
growing peas are preferable to dwarfs as a rule, both as 
regards quality and quantity; consequently the little 
extra outlay lor sticKs will not be an object. Peas 
should always have stakes put to them before they fall 
wover, otherwise the crop will uo^ \iQ TL<b"w?^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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Potato. 

Solanufn ttiberosum.) 

This is a plant so well known, and its use so great, 
as to leave me at a loss for expressions to convey a 
proper idea of its value. SuflBce it to say it is a 
vegetable grown everywhere, by everybody who has 
the means of doing so. It is a root propagated in 
various ways, but the most general and best mode is by 
cuttings of the tuber, called sets. In cutting the pota- 
toes into sections or sets, the crown or watery end of 
the tuber should be rejected, as being apt to run too 
much to top, having tne eyes small and in clusters. 
In dividing the tuber not more than one good eye 
ought to be left to each piece, and in general the crop 
will be found greater than if two or more were left. 
In planting almost every individual differs in some 
respect or other in his practice. The soil best suited 
for this root is a Kght fresh soil without manure, if 
they can be grown to answer the desired end, as on such 
they are much better flavoured. The soil should lie 
dry, as they always grow sickly — ^the tubers becoming 
as a rule watery and scabbed — in wet ground. If the 
soil be poor and exhausted, it must be manured ; in 
which case mellow dung should be employed, as least 
likely to affect the tubers. The season for planting 
mainly depends upon the state of the ground and the 
weather ; but the last fortnight in March and the first 
in April is the best season, provided other circum- 
stances are favourable, for getting in this root, both 
for early and late crops. If the ground be manured, 
having the dung spread on the surface, begin at one 
side, and if convenient, either the east or the west, and 
dig as much as will serve for one row, then stretch a 
line across from north to south, and with a blunt-ended 
dibble insert the sets ; if early ones, about six inches 
apart and three inches deep, and fill the holes in 
immediately ; then proceed to dig for another row — if 
Jhr early on^ about twenty inches, but if for main 
crops two feet or two feet six iacheB, a(i(iording as the 
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ground is rich or poor, and from twelve to fourteen 
inches apart in the row, and so on till the whole is 
complete ; the ground being left even, avoid treading 
upon it till the potatoes are up, when it must be hoed 
over to cut down all rising weeds, in dry weather only. 
As soon as the plants are from six to eight inches high, 
they must have earth drawn up to them on both sides 
with the hoe, for the purpose of strengthening their 
growth and promoting increase below. When the 
plants have been thus hoed or landed up about a fort- 
night, the flat spaces left between the rows should be 
forked over to loosen the ground about the roots, which 
will be of great advantage to the crop. After this the 
plants will require but little more attention until the 
time of taking up. In June and July tubers of the 
early sorts will have advanced to what may be termed 
a sufficient size for present use^ though still small ; a 
few therefore only should be taken up at a time as 
wanted for immediate use, as they would not keep for 
more than a day or two at the outside. In September 
they will have grown to a larger size, and may be 
taken up in greater quantities, but still not with the 
view of keeping them for any length of time. The 
main winter crops should be allowed to remain in the 
ground until they are quite ripe, which will be indicated 
by the haulm or stalks beginning to decay. This 
mostly takes place in October or November, when they 
may be lifted at once, and stored for winter and spring 
use. In forking them up care should be taken to clear 
the ground thoroughly of both large and small tubers, 
otherwise they will be found troublesome the year 
following. 

Early Potatoes. — These are necessarily forced in 
pits or frames, and require a bottom heat to begin with 
of sixty or seventy degrees, and this is best composed 
of about two parts leaves to one part dung ; for the 
plants once up the heat should be allowed to decline, or 
the plants will become weak. The aah-Wst^ \d^^ 
is one of the best for this pux-poafe, ^"^ ^RRx^^»\i!^^s^%'^^ 
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80 preserve the seed as to secure their first sprouts. 
In a word, they are best preserved through the winter 
on shelves thinly, or in tubs or baskets placed out of 
the reach of frost, but where the air of the room or 
shed is cool and tolerably dry. They ought to be 
planted about ten inches apart every way, and five 
inches deep, in sound, turfy loam, although any 
ordinary good garden soil will answer. As soon as 
they are above the soil they must be liberally supplied 
with air, for if permitted to grow weakly for want of 
air, the crop will be deteriorated. They will require 
no water imtil the plants are six inches high, but 
one good supply of moisture should be given them 
when the young potatoes begin to form, which may 
be known by the foliage showing symptoms of curl- 
ing. 

Radish. 

(Raphanus sativus.) 

Quick growth for radishes is absolutely essential, as 
when grown slowly they become hot, tough, and ugly; 
speedy growth ensures mildness, tenderness, and beauty. 
A light, rich soil is the most suitable for both early a,nd 
late crops ; but a very fair radish may be grown in 
summer on any soil that will produce a good cabbage. 
From January until such time as the seed may bo 
trusted to a warm sheltered border, such kinds as the 
French breakfast, the frame, and the early turnip 
should be grown on a half-spent hot-bed. Much may, 
however, be done to forward a crop by resorting to the 
use of litter and mats, as a protection against frost, but 
these must be removed whenever the weather is at all 
favourable, to give the crop the fullest possible benefit of 
sunshine and air. For early sowing, the long varieties 
of radish are in all respects the most suitable ; though 
the oval-shaped and turnip kinds are most generally 
appreciated. All the different sorts may be safely sown 
in the open ground from March to September ; but a 

somewhat shady aspect should be selected for them 

during the height of the summer. 
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Rampion. 

{Campanula rapuneulusJ) 

Seed may be sown from the beginning of March to 
the end of April, in drills one foot apart ; the plants, 
as soon as large enough, should be thinned out to four 
inches asunder in the rows. The root of this plant, 
which very much resembles a white radish, is used for 
salading purposes. 

The Rat-tail Radish. 

{Maphanus eaudattcs,) 

This belongs to the radish tribe ; but, unlike that 
esculent, the seed-pods are eaten instead of the root. 
These produce pods varying from twenty to thirty 
inches in length, in a very short time, and are a great 
curiosity. Seed should be sown either in pots or in the 
open ground in March or April, and transplanted into 
the open ground or pricked out singly into forty- eight 
sized pots, as soon as large enough to handle with 
safety. For eating, the seed-pods should be gathered 
when about half grown. -Ajiy moderately rich and 
light soil will suit them. 

Rhubabb. 

(Mheum.) 

This requires a deep, rich, and damp soil, and is 
increased either by seed or division of the roots. The 
sowing of seed is advisable only in the case of raising 
large plantations ; where a small quantity is suflBcient, 
it is better to plant roots in the autumn or early in the 
spring. Sow the seed in April, on rich light soil, in 
drills one foot apart ; the following spring transplant 
the roots to the spot they are to occupy permanently. 
Although this plant will thrive on almost any soil, and 
certainly wherever a dock will grow, the finest produce 
may be expected from a deep, damp, heavy loam, 
richly manured. A plantation made from roots ought 
not to be touched the fijat Beasou^ \sv& ^SXet SW^\^^^^ 
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bear fine sticks, and may be pulled from freely. Rhu- 
barb may be forced very simply, and is most delicately 
flavoured when grown in the dark, or nearly so. A 
few strong roots packed in leaves or light soil under 
the stage of a greenhouse, or on a gentle hot-bed, will 
furnish a supply throughout the depth of winter. An 
early supply from the open ground may also be ensured 
by covering with boxes and litter. Although the 
larger kinds are most in request for market, the small 
red-stemmed sorts are by far the best for forcing and 
home use, and are, as a rule, better in flavour. 

Salsify. 

( Trogopogon porrifoHum,) 

Sow in di'ills any time between March and April, 
choosing an open compartment of well - manured, 
deeply-dug, and light soil. The rows should be ten 
inches from each other ; and as soon as the plants are 
three inches in height they ought to be thinned out to 
six inches asunder in the rows. In August and Sep- 
tember the roots will have attained a good size, when 
some of them may be taken up for immediate use. The 
remainder will have perfected their growth by October, 
and will continue good all the winter. They must be 
well watered in dry weather. 

Savoy. 

{Bras8ica oleracea, Bullaia major,) 

This species of cabbage prefers a strong and rich soil 
of a fair depth. The savoy is usually grown much too 
large for home use — ^we presume because the largest 
plants find the readiest sale in market. To secure a 
supply of small and delicately-flavoured hearts, sow in 
the latter part of April one of the miniature kinds on a 
bed of rich soil, and when large enough for the purpose 
put out the plants in rows a foot apart, and the same 
distance from each other in the rows. These will in 
due time form neat round heai:ts from four to six 
inches through, and be positively de\icio\]La ai.V.«r tVis^ 
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have been touclied by frost. When large savoys are 
required, sow in Marco, and plant out two feet asunder 
in every direction. 

SOORZONERA. 

{Seorzonera Hispaniea,) 

An open compartment of well-manured and deeply- 
dug ground is essential to this plant, and if the sou be 
of a light texture so much the better. Sow the seed in 
drills eighteen inches apart, and as soon as the young 
plants are from two to three inches high, they should 
be thinned out to nine inches asunder in the rows. By 
August or September the roots will have made suffi- 
cient progress to warrant some of them being taken up 
for present use. The others may be left in me ground 
to perfect their growth, which they will do by October. 

Sea-Kale. 

(Cramhe maritima.) 

This plant may be increased both by division of the 
roots and by seed. In the case of seed, sow in drills 
two feet apart about the end of March, and as soon as 
large enough thin out the plants to three inches asunder 
in the rows. For a permanent plantation the plants 
should be put out in triangular groups of three each, 
in rows two feet apart, and the groups the same dis- 
tance from each other in the rows. Between every 
third row there should be a three- feet space, for the 
convenience of carrying the litter and pots for forcing 
in spring. Sea-kale (the roots of which must be strong 
for this purpose) may be forced on the ground by 
covering with pots and litter from the stable-yard : this 
covering should not be less than a foot and a half thick 
all round the pots, and it is advisable to dust the crowns 
with lime, as a preventive against slugs, before covering 
in. The pots and litter can, and, indeed, ought to be 
removed directly after the sea-kale is cut, and the 
ground be made tidy for the summer \ b\it ^^^t^ ^^s^x.^ 
should be taken to prevent I3aa "^WiXa ^o^^^cvsv^ ^bb^ 

d3 
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seeding, as it weakens them considerably for the follow- 
ing season. For forcing in houses or pits, young roots 
with only one pointed crown to each are preferable, as 
sucb roots win not throw up flower stems. When 
transplanting these roots make it a practice to cut off 
the crown of each, for this process removes the flower 
buds, and causes fresb buds to push up from below 
them. A very quick and easy method of growing sea- 
kale is as follows : — ^In April or May plant out small 
roots in beds, and these will the following year make 
capital roots for use. These may be taken up in 
October, planted in pots or boxes, with the crowns just 
above the surface, and placed in some dark place wnere 
the temperature averages about fifty degrees. 



Shallot. 

(Allium Aacalonicum,) 

For these plenty of manure must be dug in deep, so 
that the bulbs cannot touch it. Plant in drills in 
November or from February to April, in beds slightly 
raised, and of an arched form : let the rows be one foot 
apart, and the bulbs six inches asunder in the rows. 
Equal proportions of soot and charred refuse should be 
put in the bottom of the drills previous to planting. 
As soon as the leaves begin to decay they may be 
taken up, dried, and stored away in a dry and cool 
place. 

Skibret. 

(Sitmi aisarum.) 

A light, moderately rich soil suits this plant best. 
Seed may be sown from the first of March to the end of 
April in drills eight inches apart on an open compart- 
ment. As soon as the plants are two inches high, they 
must be thinned out to five or six inches asunder in the 
drills. Some may be taken up for immediate use be- 
tween August and /September, but they will not have 
attained their fall growth till tlie latter eTiaLoi«vy.\.\sa£LTi, 
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Spinach, Round or Summer. 

(Spinacia oleraeea inermis.) 

This vegetable delights in good soil ; it is sometimes 
sown broadcast in beds, at other times in drills one foot 
from each other. In any case it must be carefully 
thinned out as soon as large enough for the purpose. 
It is of a very accommodating nature, so far as it may 
with safety De grown in almost any nook or corner, 
provided it is not too much shaded by trees. The best 
time to sow it is early in March to begin with, and 
continue to make small sowings up to the end of April : 
our reason for recommending small sowings is, that 
unless gathered quickly it soon runs to seed. 



Spinach, Prickly or Winter. 

(Spinacia oleraeea spinosa,) 

This is an important crop in the gardens of the 
wealthy, and not altogether an unwelcome one to those 
of limited means. Like its predecessor it prefers good 
soil, and to secure a liberal supply a considerable 
breadth should be sown in August and September, 
either broadcast or in drills, on raised beds. It is very 
impatient of any kind of stagnation, and for this reason 
it will be necessary to protect it with dry litter during 
severe weather. It may be had nearly the year round 
by means of small successional sowings. 



Spinach, New Zealand. 

{Tetroffonia expama.) 

This may be raised in heat from seeds sown in March, 
and planted out about the middle of May, three feet 
apart in every direction ; or the seed may be sown in 
the open ground in April, and as soon as large enough 
be transplanted on another bed as already recommended, 
l^hese plants will furnish a supply of leaves from the 
middle of July to the end of October, 
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Tomato. 

{Lyeopersieum esculent urn,) 

Sow in heat in February and March, and prick out, 
when large enough, in deep pans of light, rich soil, six 
inches apart in every direction. After a while a few 
of the strongest may be potted off separately, and grown 
on in the greenhouse ; the rest should be planted out 
against a hot wall, three to four feet from each other. 
Here they must be trained regularly, nipping out the 
points of the side-shoots from time to time as necessary. 
The tomato should be supplied with alternate applica- 
tions of liquid manure and pure soft water. Any full- 
grown fruit on the vines unripe in the autumn must 
be gathered and put on a shelf in a sunny greenhouse 
to be ripened off. 

Turnip. 

{Brassica rapa.) 

The culture of this is so well understood that it is 
needless for me to say much respecting it. I am, of 
course, now dealing with the ordinary turnip for 
domestic use, and in so doing I would say, in the early 
part of the season, say from March to May, it should 
be sown in moderate breadths, and the selection should 
consist of the earliest varieties of smallish growth. 
From the middle of June to the end of August the 
larger sorts should be chosen. Sow broadcast on a 
good, deep, well-manured soil ; thin out as early as 
possible — weeding them at the same time — to a sufficient 
distance, which must be determined by the sorts. The 
small kinds may be nine inches apart, the larger ones 
from a foot to eighteen inches asimder. In case you 
find them attacked by the fly, dust the plants imme- 
diately with soot or quicklime while the dew is on them ; 
when, provided the soil be rich, and the weather favour- 
able, they will soon grow out of the reach of the pest, 
for it ia only in their young state they are liable to 
injury. 
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Vegetable Marrow. 

(Cueurbita ovifera,) 

A rich soil and a sunny position is essential to tlie 
growth of this vegetable ; and as they come from a 
hotter climate than ours, it is necessary to prolong the 
season for them by raising the plants in heat, that they 
may acquire sufficient strength previous to planting 
out, and have the entire summer before them for the 
production of their fruit. Sow the seeds in pots or pans 
m March or April, and as soon as large enough pot 
them off singly ; bv the end of May they will be ready 
for planting out wnere they are to remain. Provided 
beds are prepared for them in the same manner as 
advised for ridge cucumbers, but with more room for 
the vines to ramble, the produce will not only be 
superior in quality, but larger in quantity also, than in 
beds of ordinary soil ; nevertheless, a mound of any 
kind— one of mere clay with a slight mixture of leaves, 
manure, and loam — will suit them, and on such a hil- 
lock the seeds may be sown in May, in case you have 
no convenience for forwarding them early in pots under 
glass. In dry hot weather it will be necessary to give 
them abundance of water, and occasionally a good 
drenching with liquid manure. The vines should never 
be stopped — on the contrary, they should be permitted 
to grow in their own way. As leaving fruit on the 
vines to ripen acts as a direct check to further pro- 
duction, it will be necessary, where a plentiful supply 
of tender green marrows are required, to remove eacn 
one as soon as it reaches maturity. 
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A FEW OF THE BEST VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus. — Conover's Colossal and Giant or Batter- 
sea. 

Beans, Broad. — Royal Dwarf Cluster, Early Mon- 
arch, and Mazagan. 

Beans, French or Dwarf. — ^Fulmer's Dwarf, Black 
Negro, and Canadian Wonder. 

Beans, Runners. — Carter's Champion, r^c?; Painted 
Lady, reif and white; and White Dutch, white. 

Beet. — Sutton's Dark Red, Pine Apple Short Top, 
and Nutting's Selected. 

Borecole or Kale. — Cottager's Kale, and Improved 
Variegated. 

Broccoli. — First division, Walcherin ; second division, 
Snow's Winter White ; third division, Cooling's Match- 
less ; fourth division. Knight's Protecting. 

Broccoli, Sprouting. — Dancer's Purple Sprouting. 

Brussels Sprouts. — ^Mein's Victoria and Imported. 

Cabbages. — Cocoa Nut, Rosette Colewort, Enfield 
Market, and Large Blood Red, for pickling. 

Capsicums. — ^Long Red and Long Yellow. 

Carrots. — Early Scarlet Short Horn, James's Scarlet 
Intermediate, and Improved Long Red Surrey. 

Cauliflowers. — Early London White, Veitche's 
Autumn Giant, and Sutton's First Crop. 

Celery. — Cole's Crystal White, and Williams's 
Matchless Red. 

Chili. — ^Long Red and Tomato-shaped Red. 

Cress. — ^American, or Land, and Extra-fine Curled. 

CucuMBERS.-^jFbr Frmne-icork, Tender and True, and 
All the Year Round ; for ridging out, Wood's Improved, 
and Stockwood. 

Endive. — Imperial White Batavian, and Moss 
Curled. 

Gourds. — Improved Mammoth, and Large Green. 
KohL'Habi. — ^Early White and Early Purple. 
Leeks. — Jlfusselburgh and London Flag. 
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Lettuces. — Cos varktieSy All Heart and Black- 
seeded Bath ; cabbage varieties, All the Year Round 
and Tom Thumb. 

Melons. — Sutton's Hero of Bath, Beechwood, and 
Munro's Little Heath. 

Mustard. — ^White and Brown. 

Onions. — James's Long-keeping, Globe Tripoli, 
White Spanish and Newnham Park. 

Parsley. — Sutton's Imperial Curled and Fern- 
leaved. 

Parsnips. — The Student, Hollow Crown, and Jersey 
Marrow. 

Peas.— jKrs^ earlt/, Dillistone's Early and Kentish 
Invicta ; second early, Advancer and Sangster's No. 1 ; 
for medium or main crop, Best of All, and Laxton's Pro- 
lific ; for succession, Laxton's Superlative and Veitche's 
Perfection ; and for late crojys, British Queen and King 
of the Marrows. 

Potatoes. — ^Kidneys :/rs^ early, Ashleaf ; second early, 
Prince of Wales ; late. Late Kose. Rounds : first 
early, Early Oxford ; second early, Drummond's Prolific ; 
late, Fortytold. 

Radishes. — French Breakfast, oval-shaped; Wood's 
Early Frame, long ; Early White and Scarlet, round or 
turnip; Black Spanish, /or w?«?^6r w«(?. 

Savoys. — Early XJlm, Drumhead, and Dwarf-Green 
Curled. 

Spinach. — ^o\mi., for summer ; Prickly, for winter; 
and New Zealand. 

Tomatoes. — General Grant and Greengage. 

Turnips. — ^White Stone, White Dutch, and Orange 
Jelley {for late use). 

Vegetable Marrows. — Shirley Hibberd's Prolific 
Early, Improved Custard, and Long White. 



PART III. 
HERBS AND THEIR CULTURE. 



Angelica. 

{Angelica ojictnalis,) 

In former years this plant was much more cultivated 
than it is at present, chiefly on accoimt of its leaf stalk, 
which, when blanched, will be found a very good sub- 
stitute for celery. However, as it is only customary 
now to use them when candied, to those who cultivate 
it for that purpose a word or two on the subject may 
not be altogether unwelcome. The time for gathering 
is in May, or at all events while the stalks are young 
and tender, as if permitted to grow for too long a time 
they will become coarse and strong. Previous to giving 
directions for the propagation of this plant, we may 
say that both the seeds and leaves are occasionally used 
in medical preparations. Those about to cultivate this 
plant will do well to observe the following rules : — ^A 
moist situation, although not absolutely necessary, will 
be found most agreeable to it, for this reason : that in 
such situations the same is found in many parts of 
England, although we are ready to admit that it will 
grow in almost any soil with more or less success. It 
is propagated by seed, which should be sown in the 
autumn as soon as ripe, as the plants come up stronger 
and far earlier than when the seed is sown in the spring. 
The best method of sowing the seed is on the broadcast 
principle, on beds of a moderate width. As soon as 
^iie plants have attained the height oi io\a ox ^^q 
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inches, they should be pricked out into rows three feet 
apart, and the plants one foot asunder in the rows. 
Should the weather prove very dry, it will be necessary 
to give them a little water, as by so doing it causes the 
plants to throw out an abundant supply of new roots, 
by which means they are enabled to advance in growth 
rapidly. As their future success will depend greatly 
upon the manner in which they are attended to in the 
first instance, you must watch them carefully and 
regularly clear the soil round and about them of weeds ; 
then as soon as they are sufficiently high, a little earth 
should be drawn to them in precisely the same manner 
as you would do celery,, in order that the leaf-stalks 
may be nicely blanched. The second year the branchy 
seed stems will rise several feet high, and produce large 
heads of seed. Should you not require it, you may cut 
the plant down in May. 

Balm. 

{Melissa officinalis.) 

This is easily propagated, either by slips, or by part- 
ing the roots, leaving two or three eyes or buds to each. 
The proper time for planting is in the spring. This 
plant will grow and do well in any common soil ; all 
you have to do is to dibble in the slips or sets one foot 
apart, and water them well if the weather is dry. 
They will soon take root, grow freely, and be fit for use 
the same year. It is a perennial plant and will grow 
for several years in one situation. It is seldom or ever 
needed for any culinary purpose ; its chief use seems to 
be that of making balm-tea, to be drunk by those suffer- 
ing from feverish complaints. 

Basil, Sweet. 

(Ocymum basilicufn.) 

This, being an annual, is raised from seed, which 
should be sown on a hot-bed about the latter end of 
March ; and as soon as the plants are sufficieiLtt; ^^^ 
thej must he transplanted into a N^arai "Wt^^x ^*1\s?^q^ 
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ricli soil, eight inches apart every way. It may also 
be sown out of doors on a warm border in April, but 
such plants are never so strong. In transplanting 
from the hot-bed be careful to take as much soil as 
possible with the roots, that they may neither be 
injured or checked too much. Give them a good 
watering as soon as planted, and in dry weather, and 
they will soon make fresh root and produce plenty of 
tops. The leaves and tops of the shoots are the parts 
gathered, and are used for highly seasoned dishes, and 
occasionally introduced into salads. 

Basil, Bush. 

(Ocymum minimum,) 

This is an annual also, and must have precisely the 
same treatment as that recommended for the previous 
one. The only difference is that it is of much smaller 
growth, and rather more hardy. Its uses are precisely 
the same. 

BOKAQE. 

(Borago offidndlia,) 

ffhis is an annual plant raised from seed, sown any 
time from February to May, either broadcast or in 
drills, but the latter method is preferable. The drills 
should be ten inches asunder, and when the plants are 
well up they must be thinned out to the same distance 
apart in the rows. This plant will grow if trans- 
planted, but it thrives better when left where sown. 
The young and tender tops are used as pot herbs, 
occasionally in salads, and at times as a garnish. 

Burnet. 

(Poterium sanguisorba.) 

This is a hardy perennial, increased by division 

of the root any time between March and May. The 

sJ/ps or sets should be inserted in any ordinary soil, in 

rows one foot apart, and a similar d\s^«iic^ fccnoa. each 
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other in the rows. The leaves, which are very deli- 
cate, are chiefly used for putting into salads, but 
occasionally they are introduced into soups. 



Carraway, 

[Car urn carvi,) 

This (a biennial) is raised from seed, which should be 
sown in the autumn, soon after it is ripe, in ordinary 
soil, either broadcast or in drills. The plants quickly 
make their appearance, when they should be thinned 
out to a foot apart in every direction, if broadcast, if in 
drills the same distance asunder in the rows. Where 
the sowing was neglected in the autumn, it may bo 
done in March or April, but in that case the seed 
seldom ripens the same year; anyhow, as soon as it 
does ripen it should be gathered, dried, and put by for 
use. The seed of this plant is the part chiefly used in 
confectionary, in medicine, and for distillation. In 
spring the under leaves are sometimes put in soup. 



Chervil, Curled. 

{Charophyllum sativum.) 

This is an annual, the tender leaves of which aro 
used in soups and salads ; they being very ornamental 
arc occasionally used for garnishing purposes. To 
ensure a succession throughout the summer seed should 
be sown in February to commence with, and every 
three weeks afterwards up to the end of August. The 
necessity for sowing so frequently is that the plants 
soon run up to seed, and when this is the case they 
become useless. The seed should be sown in shallow 
drills nine or ten inches apart, in ordinary soil, covered 
lightly with the rake, and watered slightly from time to 
time as required. The leaves will be fit for gathering 
when the plants have grown to four or five inches in 
height. If cut close to the ground they will skoc^t wii» 
agaiD, and may be gathered in su.e*^^^\QTi« 
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Claby. 

{Salvia horminum.) 

This is a biennial plant, the leaves of which are 
occasionally used as a substitute for sage, but most 
frequently in medicine. It is sometimes propagated by 
cuttings and slips, but chiefly by seed. Seed may be 
sown broadcast any time from the middle of March to 
the end of April in a bed or border of moderately rich 
soil, and raked in evenly. As soon as the plants are 
two or three inches high, a portion of the strongest may 
be transplanted, from twelve to eighteen inches apart 
every way, to allow sufficient room for the plants and 
leaves to spread into full growth, when they will be fit 
for use the same year, and continue in perfection 
through the winter until the following spring and 
summer. Cuttings or slips may be struck in July, 
under a hand-glass, on a warm border. 

Coriander. 

(Coriandrum sativum.) 

This is cultivated chiefly for its under leaves, which 
are used in soups, salads, and for garnishing; also for 
its seeds, which distillers, druggists, and confectioners 
employ in various ways. Although a hardy annual, a 
nice sandy loam seems to suit it best. Seed may be 
sown in February when the weather is open and dry, 
in drills nine inches apart, and as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle they must be thinned out 
to the same distance asunder in the rows, for the reason 
that they do not bear transplanting. A little seed may 
also be sown in a frame during August and September, 
for protecting through the winter. 

Dill. 

(Anethum graveolens,) 

A hardy biennial plant of aromatic properties, the 

leaves of which are occasionally used in soups, sauces, 

and pickles, and for medicinal purposea, \\. \a x^\a»edL 
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from seed sown in March, April, or May, in an open 
spot of moderately rich ground ; either in drills a loot 
asunder, or broadcast, and raked in evenly. As soon 
as the plants are well up they must be thinned out to 
eight or ten inches apart in the rows, if in drills ; or 
from each other, in every direction, if broadcast ; for 
as they do not like transplanting, it is necessary to let 
them remain where sown. If the seed be sown in the 
autumn as soon as ripe, it will come all the stronger 
next spring. 

Fennel. 

(Anethum faniculumJ) 

A perennial plant, the leaves of which, boiled, are 
used in many fish sauces ; and in a raw state as a gar- 
nish for several dishes. It is raised both from seed and 
offsets from the root of the old plant. The former 
method is best, as this plant (on account of its tap root, 
which, if broken, never grows strong afterwards) does 
not bear removal well. The seed should be sown from 
March to May, on moderately rich soil, in drills from 
fifteen to eighteen inches asunder, and as soon as the 
plants are an inch or two in height they should be 
thinned out to twelve or fifteen inches apart in the 
rows. This plant ought never to be allowed to seed ; 
on the contrary, it should be cut down annually, when 
it will send up a succession of delicate young leaves for 
present and future supply. 

Hyssop. 

{Hy88opu8 officinalis,) 

This is a hardy evergreen shrub, propagated by seed, 
slips, or cuttings. If by seed it may be sown in March 
or April, either broadcast, or in drills eight inches 
asunder. As soon as the plants are up they may be 
transplanted in rows, in a bed of moderately rich soil, 
a foot apart every way, or they may be planted the 
same distance from each other, as an edging, if pre- 
ferred* In any case let them b^ >n^\!l^^\^x^^ ^ia?^'^ 
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after planting, and occasionaUy in dry weather, until 
the roots get good hold of the ground. Cuttings from 
the stalks, should be taken and struck in the open 
border, in April or May, in a sandy soil, where they 
will soon take root and grow freely. Young slips of 
the same year's growth maybe taken from the old stock 
in July, and planted in sandy soil, in a shady situation ; 
and if kept moist by watering, will root readily in a 
short time. The leaves and young shoots are used as a 
pot herb, the leafy tops and flower-spikes are cut, 
dried, and preserved for medicinal purposes. 

Lavender. 

{Lavandula apiea.) 

A hardy evergreen under-shrub, and popular aromatic 
herb. It may be propagated either by cuttings or slips, 
struck in soil of a poor gravelly nature, as on such the 
flowers have a powerful odour, and the plants being 
more hardy, are thus able to stand severe winter 
weather all the better. In a rich soil the plant is not 
half so fragrant, and it becomes far more tender in 
habit. Cuttings and slips should be taken in the 
spring and struck on a shady border under a hand-glass. 
As soon as rooted they may be planted in a bed to 
themselves, in rows three feet asunder and two feet 
distant from each other in the rows. They will bloom 
in July and August, when the flowers should be cut 
while in perfection, close off at that part of the plant 
from which they spring. These are much in request 
for distillation and medicinal purposes. 

Marjoram, Pot. 

{Origanum anites,) 

This is a hardy perennial under-shrub, propagated 

chiefly from rooted slips or suckers ; planted in rows 

one foot apart, and eight inches asunder in the rows. 

I^ 18 oocaaionaHy raised from seed, sown broadcast in 

April, on a warm border o£ ligkt eatt\ij and as fioon as 
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the plants are about three inches high, they should be 
thinned out to eight inches apart in every direction. 
Its principal use is for seasoning. 

Marjoram, Sweet or Knotted. 

[Origanum majorana.) 

This, although a hardy biennial in its own country, 
must be treated as an annual here, and sown and cut 
every year. Seed should be sown broadcast, in April, 
on a border of light soil, and when the seedlings are 
two or three inches high they must be thinned out to 
eight inches asunder in every direction. Water well 
in dry weather, and keep the soil continually stirred 
between them, for the double purpose of destroying 
weeds, and admitting air to the roots. Used, like the 
former, for seasoning. 

Marigold, Pot. 

[Calendula qfficinalia.) 

This is an annual, the flowers of which are used for 
flavouring soups and made dishes. Seed may be sown 
iany time from September to April, either broadcast or 
in drills a foot apart, and raked in evenly. As soon as 
the plants are an inch or two high tney should be 
thinned out to a foot asunder in every direction, and 
those plants removed in the thinning may, if wanted, 
be transplanted on another bed, the same distance 
apart. They will continue in flower from July to 
autumn, during which time a store should be gathered, 
and spread out to dry in the shade ; they may then be 
put by in bags for winter use. Any ordinary soil will 
suit this plant. 

Mint. 

{Mentha Viridis.) 

This is a perennial plant, cultivated for its leaves and 
young tops, which are occasionally used in spring 
^salads, and employed largely to ^\n^ ^ S^w^<^^i:x \r>^^^^, 
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young potatoes^ young cabbages, &c., and in making 
mint sauce. It is propagated by division of the root, 
offsets from the root, and cuttings of the stalk. The 
two former metliodB may be resorted to in the spring, 
selecting well-established plants for the purpose, and 
planting these small portions out in rows one foot 
apart, and six inches asunder in the rows. Cuttings 
should be taken from the younsf tops in May and June 
(in six-inch lengths, removing the lower feaves half- 
way up the same), and inserted with the dibble, on a 
shady border of ordinary soil, eight inches asunder 
every way. Water them well as soon as planted, and 
they will root readily, and be fit for use the same year. 
They must be kept clear of weeds at all times, and any 
steins remaining in the autumn must be cut down, and 
the roots covered with a thin layer of light earth. For 
storing, the shoots should be gathered just when the 
plant IS beginning to flower, dried in the shade, tied up 
in bundles, and put by in paper bags. 

Pennyroyal. 

{Mentha pulegium,) 

This is a hardy perennial plant, used in cookery and 
for distillation. It is propagated by division of the 
root, by offsets, and by cuttings. The first-mentioned 
is the easiest method, as you have merely to lift the 
root, divide it into as many pieces as you can, or require, 
with a few fibres to each ; insert them in the ground, a 
foot from each other, and they will establish themselves 
in a very little time. Offsets should be procured in the 
spring from established plants, and inserted in the soil 
with a dibble, in rows six inches asunder every way. 
Cuttings should be prepared in May or June (taking 
advantage of showery weather) ; and, in doing so, select 
the young tops, cut them into lengths of about six 
inches, taie off the lower leaves about half-way up, 
insert them in the soil (which should be moderately 
-TzbA and light) as far as the leaves have been removed, 
^zx iaches apart every way ; watei ^Sasni immediately, 
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-and they will soon take root, and be fit for use the same 
year. They must be kept clear of weeds at all times, 
and, at the end of the autimm, any stem remaining 
should be cut away, and a little light earth spread over 
their roots. 

Purslane. 

{Fortulaeea oleraeea,) 

This is an annual, the leaves and young shoots of 
which are used in the spring in salads, soups> and for 
pickling. This herb is raised from seed, which should' 
be sown on a warm border of good soil in May, either 
broadcast or in drills nine inches apart. As this root 
does not bear transplantinff, as soon as the young 
plants are well up they should be thinned out to nine 
inches asunder in every direction. For successional 
purposes it will be necessary to sow once a month from 
May to August. The shoots will be fit to gather as 
soon as they are five inches in length, and if cut off 
pretty close to the plant, the bottom part will send out 
a. supply of yoimg slioots equal to the first growth.. 

Eosemary. 

(Sotmarinut offieitMiis.) 

This 18 a hardy evergreen under-shrub, very aro- 
matic. The flowers are used for distillation, the leaves 
in some drinks, and the sprigs for garnishing. A light, 
sandy soil suits this plant best, and on such it will 
stand the winter better than on a rich one, the former 
bein^ a non-conductor of frost, and acts also as a kind 
of check to over-luxuriant growth. It is propagated 
by seed and cuttings. Seed should be sown in drills, 
in April or May, six inches apart, or broadcast ; to be 
well raked in. As soon as large enough, prick out to 
a foot apart every way. The slips or cuttings should 
be the young shoots of the same summer's growth, 
taken off, about four inches in length, in July. In 
preparing these cuttings, remove the lower leaves about 
half-way up the shoots, and insert them with a dibble, 
on a shady border, as high as tl;xa lc>^ia.^<b "\>as» \sfejscc 
removedj eight inches asundex m ex^rj i^ix^^^a^. ^"^2^^ 
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will be well rooted by the autumn, and may be trans- 
planted into their final situation in March or April ; 
they may be so trained as to form bushy heads, or be 
grown and secured fan-fashion, against a wall or fence. 
This shrub is of many years' duration, and, in unex- 
posed aspects, continues in full leaf at all times. 

Rue. 

{Buta graveoima.) 

This is a perennial evergreen under-shrub, the young 
leaves of which are infus^ to make a kind of tea for 
medicinal use; it is also put in the water given to 
fowls as a remedy for croup. It is readily propagated 
by seed, cuttings, and slips from the root. The young 
onsets should be slipped off in March, April, or May, 
and planted on a shady border of poor soil ; these 
should be well watered till they get firm hold of the 
ground, which they will do very quickly. Cuttings 
may be taken from the young teps, six inches in length, 
and inserted in a shady border to strike, about May. 
Seed should be sown any time between March and 
May, in drills a foot apart ; and when the plants are a 
couple of inches in height they must be pricked out on 
another bed, a foot apart in every direction, where they 
will need keeping clear of weeds, and well watering 
in dry weather. 

Sage. 

{/Salvia officinalis.) 

This is an evergreen under-shrub; the leaves and 
tender tops of both the green and red variety are used 
in stuffings and sauces ; the latter kind is also employed 
to make a gargle for sore throat. Both may be propa- 
gated either by slips or cuttings of the preceding or 
present year's growth. The outer shoots are the best 
for this purpose, and in April or May these should be 
cut off, about six inches in length, the lower leaves 
detached from the stem, and inserted one-half their 
depth in a shady border, six inches apart every way. 
Tbejr will soon strike root and advance in growth. La 
^thering this herb $0C iise, tTa© ^ovxng «i^<b wA \«^ 
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shoots should be neatly cut off— not too close, especially 
towards winter. In July the plants, both old and 
young, should be trimmed into well-shaped heads by 
removing all disorderly branches and decayed flower 
stems. Keep the hoe at work between them, for the 
double purpose of loosening the soil and destroying 
weeds. As these plants become naked and decayed in 
the course of three or four years, it is advisable then, 
but not before, to make a new plantation. 

Savory, Summer. 

(Satureja hortensia.) 

This is a hardy annual, and is always raised from 
seed, which should be sown broadcast, in March or 
April, and raked in. As soon as the plants are about 
an inch in height they must be thinned out to eight 
inches asunder every way. The young and tender tops 
are used for flavouring soups and made-dishes. This 
herb will be ready for gathering from June to October, 
when enough may be secured, dried in the shade, and 
put away in bags for winter use. 

Savory, Winter. 

i^Satureu'a numtana.) 

This is a hardy under-shrub, the tender tops and 
leaves of which are used as a seasoning for soups and 
made-dishes. It is propagated by slips and cuttings of 
the young shoots, which may be taken and planted in 
any of the summer months, in rows one foot apart and 
nine inches asunder in the rows ; on a shady border, of 
moderately rich soil, and well watered at the time. As 
soon as they have struck they will make a branchy 
growth, when they may be transplanted into another 
bed, fifteen inches apart in every mrection. 

Tarragon. 

{Artemisia draeunculua.) 

This is a perennial plant, the leaves and tender to^a 
of which are used as an ingredient m'^V'^^'^^^^xA^^^^'ss^s. 
infused in vinegar, makes a pl»Baxi\. Sl^ ^ajo^a^, K^>s:^ 
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and moderately ricli soil is essential to its culture. It 
is propagated by offsets from the root, in the spring or 
autumn ; or by cuttings of young shoots in July and 
August. These offsets and cuttings must both be 

J)lanted in a bed or border, six inches apart in every 
iircetion, and well watered, when they will strike root 
vorj' soon, and be fit to gather from the same year. 
Wlieu the plants show symptoms of running to seed, 
Ihoy should be cut down to encourage new growth, for 
i hoy will then produce fresh shoots in abundance. 

TiiYME, Common. 

A low-growinff evergreen under-shrub, the leaves and 

-^^oung tops of which are used for seasoning. This herb 

lA pn>pagated both by seed and by parting the root, — 

tho former method, however, is the most eligible way. 

C^chhI should be sown in March or April, in a bed of 

Itgbt earth, cither in drills six inches asunder, or 

l>roadctt8t, and raked in. Watering must be attended 

it3 iu drjr weather, both before and after the plants 

iiinko their appearance. As soon as the seedlings are 

jTour inches high they must be thinned out to six inches 

t%tHirt in owrj- direction, and the thinnings may be 

^ Uiinted out elsewhere in rows the same distance from 

c'^^^^l^ other* >Vhen the plant is to be propagated by 

jwivtiuit the root^ sections of the stool shouM be taken 

«% t%il pUvntiHl six inches apart, in a bed of light soil, 

xvlioiu if shaded and watered, they will soon t^e fresh 

f %i>Ul of the ttround. Some of the tops may be cut, 

^ 1 tMtnl iu the shade, tied up in bunches, and preserved 

i%\ IHilHU^ h\g» for winter use. 

TitYMK, Lemon, 

nyn \n n\m a low-growing evergreen under-shrub 
^t»*tM \\\ th0 name manner and for the same purpose a^ 
^. f iM /M./oiy^Miu>utiotted. As it is cultivated, knd diould 
P pfi hiuihHl tvxactiy U\» tii^ ioTmst, there will be no 
• $HnmfiUy tu ih>|h>iiI tkt(^ ixub^tcyau 



PAET IV. 

WORK m THE KITCHEN GARDEN ALL 

THE YEAR ROUND. 



Preliminary Remarks. 

It is not necessary to make a great stir about the uses 
to wliich a Garden Calendar is, or should be, put ; 
suffice it to say it is a reminder, and that is enough. 
It may strike some of our northern friends that in this 
Calendar we are much too fast ; that if they followed 
our directions they would spoil some crops, lose others, 
and be always wrong. They are, perhaps, three weeks 
or a month behind us. They must make allowance for 
this, because it is quite certain that no directions will 
apply to aU climates ; we have simply provided for the 
centre of England. The Devonshire people will say we 
are far too slow ; but, in like manner, they must start 
accordingly. The extremes of north-east and south- 
west may observe a full montVs difference in their 
climates. All we have done is to give a good routine 
of vegetable gardening for the entire year among 
amateur cultivators ; and we must leave others to begin 
when they please, according to the climate they in- 
habit. There are some things that do require ^ little 
care as to the time of sowing ; but there is a good deal 
more importance attached to seasons for cropping than 
belongs to them. In private gardens we always recom- 
mend frequent sowings; and, as to planting out, we 
believe we have put things in every month in the year. 
Cabbages, for instance, we have always w&^'i.^RiS&i.Nss^ 
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vacant spaces, and all have done weU. All other 
greens — such as broccoli of sorts, Brussels sprouts, 
cauliflowers, savoys, and the like — ^we have planted out 
from May to September from the same seed-bed, simply 
drawing the largest plants as soon as there were enough 
for a row, and have continued to do so as long as there 
were any to draw. We have advised nothing that we 
have not successfully practised ourselves, and our readers 
may rely upon it, if they only pay ordinary attention, 
procure good seeds and plants, and well manure their 
ground, they will not fail in any one of the various 
subjects mentioned in this Calendar. 

January. 

Artichokes, Globe. — These must be protected 
through the winter with litter or earth, as they are 
not simciently hardy to stand severe weather without. 

Asparagus. — ^Well manure the beds, but do not 
attempt to dig them. In short, merely lay the manure 
on so that the rain will wash the goodness down to the 
roots by degrees. 

Beans, Broad. — ^Towards the end of the month seed 



may be sown on an open compartment, the soil of 
which has been well manured and deeply dug. You 
may also sow a few in frames for transplanting. 

Cabbages. — ^These may be planted out in favourable 
weather, wherever you have room ; they are useful at 
all seasons, even in the height of summer, when other 
vegetables run short. 

Cauliflowers. — Seed may be sown on a gentle hot- 
bed, or in a pan to be placed in a frame or greenhouse, 
for planting out in March or April. 

Cucumbers. — These may be begun now ; or if begun 
last year, look to the linings, and see the heat does not 
decline. 

Horse-Radish. — ^For the purpose of ensuring good 

sticks for Christmas use, this may be planted early. 

The crowns should be inserted in well-manured trenches 

iSiteen inches in depth and nine inches apart in the 

row: 
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Lettuces. — Sow seed of a few good sorts in pans to 
be placed in a frame or on a gentle hot-bed, to be 
ready for planting out by-and-by. 

Peas.— Tbeae may be treated in precisely the same 
mann er as advised for broad beans, as it is impossible 
to grow them too carefully. The higher the haubn the 
better the produce ; and bear this in mind, that deep 
trenches well -manured for 
this crop, in a measure pre- 
pares it for others to follow, 
such as cauliflowers, celery, 
broccoL', &c. — Mice and Birds. 
— The former do great da- 
mage at times to peas while 
in the ground, and when up 
an inch or so above the soU 
the latter are equally destruc- 
tive. The former may be 
kept down by means of the 
following trap, Fig. 6 : — 
Have a stout stake two feet in length (1) driven 
one-third info the ground, to the top of which fasten 
a stout bit of twine (4). On the lower end of 




Fig 6 
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this twine thread a few dry peas; secure the twine 
to another stake eight inches long (2), and drive 
this into the ground, out of sight, having balanced a 
brick in the position shown at 3. The mice will 
nibble at the peas, cut the twine with their teeth, when 
down will come the brick, and thus crush them. As a 
protection against birds the pea-guard, Fig. 7, will be 
lound invaluable, and the pea-trellis, Fig. 8, infi- 
nitely neater in appearance and far more lasting and 
economical than sticks of any kind. 

Potatoes. — Early crops of these are always appre- 
ciated ; and the way to msure them is to plant at once 
on an exhausted hot-bed, or a bed of leaves, then 
covering with light rich soil, and placing a frame over 
them for protection. By way of extra precaution, a 
little litter may be heaped round the frame in frosty 
weather. The earliest varieties of rounds and kidneys 
are the proper sorts to employ for this early work. 

Spinach.-:— Provided you are willing to risk a little 
seed for the possible chance of an early dish, you may 
sow at once in an open quarter, either broadcast or in 
drills one foot apart. Should you happen to have any 
autumn-sown spinach you must keep it entirely free 
from weeds, and regularly gathered as fast as the 
leaves become large enough for the purpose, as it is a 
plant that soon runs to seed. 

Words of Advice. — ^As we are entirely at the mercy 
of the weather, we must be prepared for every emer- 
gency ; in the first place we must keep off the ground 
as much as possible during heavy rains, but be ready 
to go on it as soon as it will bear treading upon. Then, 
again, we should take advantage of frosty weather for 
wheeling out manure wherever it is required to be dug 
in, for making seed-beds, and so forth. You may 
likewise, in wet weather, examine your stock of bean 
and pea sticks, and get them pointed ready for inserting 
in the ground when wanted. Should the weather be 
open and dry, all vacant spaces may be manured and 
trenched ready for the reception of crops that will have 
to be put in very shortly. 
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February. 

Beans, Broad. — ^The main crop of these may be sown 
any time between the middle and end of the month ; 
the smaller kinds in rows from a foot to eighteen inches 
asunder, the larger sorts two or three feet apart. Such 
as were sown, S any, last month in frames, must be 
hardened off previous to planting out, or otherwise they 
will not be strong enough to battle with frost should it 
overtake them. 

Broccoli. — ^A pinch or two of Walcheren may be 
sown on a warm border, and likewise in a frame, so as 
to make doubly sure of a plentiful supply. 

Cabbages. — Tou may sow several sorts of these, as 
you cannot well have too many plants. In cases where 
the early sowings stand too thick, it will be advisable 
to draw many of them and plant them out wherever 
you have room for a row ; this will enable those left in 
the seed-beds to grow into strength. 

Cabbage, Red. — ^A pinch of seed may be sown to- 
wards the end of the month for pickling purposes. 

Carrot. — ^For forcing sow a little of the French 
horn variety in a frame, and also on a warm border, to 
producjB an early crop. It is of no use to put in seed of 
any other kind just at present. 

Cucumbers.— Look to the linings and the state of 
the heat; give air occasionally in the daytime; lay 
the vines equally over the bed, and nip out the end 
of the shoots that may be too vigorous and show no 
fruit. 

Garlic. — ^Plant in rows or drills three inches deep 
and six inches apart, the bulbs about nine inches 
asunder in the rows. They prefer a rich mellow soil ; 
and where it can be had they should be accommo- 
dated. 

Herbs. — ^Many kinds of these may be sown on a 
warm border, where they can have protection during 
severe weather; such, iot instance, as borage, curled 
chervil, coriander, and pot marigold. 

Lettuces, — ^Any plants tTiat ar^ ^\. Iot ^^ ^xxst^^'sr.' 

:e3 
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from hot-beds or frames, after being hardened off, 
should be planted out at once. Seed may be sown both 
on a warm border and in frames, for succession. 

Melons. — As the directions given for cucumbers 
equally apply to these, there will be no necessity to 
repeat the advice. 

Mushrooms. — Beds may be made by placing a 
sloping heap of horse-droppmgs against a wall, and co- 
vering it while warm ; then put lumps of spawn, nine 
inches apart, all over it, and two inches of good light 
loam, well patted with the back of the spade ; cover 
the whole with straw to keep oflE wet and cold, but in a 
shed wiU do better than in the open air. 

Mustard. — ^As this is in great request for salads, &c., 
you should never permit the supply to run short, par- 
ticidarly as it is one of those things which can be grown 
all the year round — on a shady border throughout the 
summer and autumn, and in a frame during winter and 
spring. 

Parsley.—- A liberal sowing may be made towards 
the end of the month in a deeply-dug and well- 
manured border, as the time is coming round when it 
will be in great demand. 

Peas. — Take great care of any of the early sown that 
promise well, by putting sticks to them at once ; this 
precaution will have the eflEect of protecting them in 
severe weather, and preventing them from bemg broken 
by rough winds. Seed of successional sorts may be 
sown liberally during the present month. 

Potatoes. — ^Plantmg may be carried out in earnest 
now, and any above ground should have earth drawn to 
their stems. Early planting is advisable, because it 
insures early ripenmg, and thus enables the crop to be 
harvested before disease has a chance of attacking the 
roots. 

Ehubarb. — ^These roots may be taken up, divided, 

and planted again in rich, moist soil. Each separate 

7>iece should have at least one good eye ; and the plan- 

tation, rememher, must not be pulled from the year 

that it is laid down. By obBerying ^Va T>o\a/5^^3L^'?nSl 
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insure sticks the following season, of good size and fine 
flavour also. 

Savoys. — ^In order to insure large and solid hearts, 
they must have a long season of growth, consequently 
it is necessary to sow as early as the weather will per- 
mit, on a bed of rich, mellow soil, and to prick out the 
plants before they have an opportunity of crowding 
each other, on another bed of a similar description, 
in rows one foot apart and six inches asunder in 
the rows. 

Sea-Kale. — This may be covered for forcing with 
pots or boxes, and surroimded with fermenting leaves 
or hot stable dung. 

Shallots. — ^These should be planted at once on well- 
manured ground, in rows one foot apart, and half the 
distance from each other in the rows. There is no 
necessity to bury the bulbs ; if they are merely pressed 
into the soil sufficiently deep to hold them it will do. 

Spinach. — Get in a good supply of the round or 
summer variety ; and thin out any sufficiently forward 
by pulling every other plant that is large enough for 
cooking. 

Turnips. — Sow on a warm border any of the small 
kinds in small quantities; it is rather too early for 
sowing large quantities in exposed situations. 

Warm Border. — If you have a sheltered spot of 
this description, cither natural or artificial, you may. 
sow upon it a pinch of choice cabbage, early horn car- 
rot, lettuce of sorts, long radish, and silver-skin onion, 
all of which will be ready for use as early, very nearly, 
as if reared in a cold frame. 

Words of Advice. — ^The chief business of this month 
consists in liberally manuring, thoroughly digging, and 
carefully cleaning every foot of spare ground. Weeds, 
too^ must be got rid of with all speed, more especially 
groundsel, which is on the eve of blooming, and if per- 
mitted to seed will entail no end of work in a very short 
time. Make it a rule to have in readiness sufficient 
litter, mats, branches, &c., for protecting early-sown 
crops; so that when severe 'weatli'et ^<^^^ ^\»\sL^Si^»"^c^ 
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not take you by surprise; remember, "A vigilant 
sentry is ever on the watcb/' and this is what we ought 
to be able to say of a gardener. 

March. 

Artichokes, Globe. — ^As soon as the weather will 
permit you may remove the protecting material, so as to 
give the plants more air ; likewise make fresh planta- 
tions by putting in suckers two feet apart, in r©ws four 
feet asunder. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem. — Plant a few like potatoes 
in any out-of-the-way place, or for a blind. They are a 
tall crop. 

AsPARAGUS.^See to the dressing of established beds 
at once if not already done : and 3 manure cannot be 
had, wood ashes and salt in equal proportions will be 
found a very good substitute. New beds may be made 
about the middle of the month if required. 

Beans, Broad. — ^Any of the early sowings that are 
forward enough should be earthed up at once ; and such 
as have been raised in frames may be planted out. Sow 
again for succession. 

Beet. — ^A little seed may be sown for an early 
supply in weU-dug mellow soil, in rows one foot apart, 
towards the end of the month. 

Broccoli. — ^Any' sufficiently forward in frames may 
be hardened oflE, and planted out in mild weather ; and 
a further supply of seed be sown for succession. 

Brussels Sprouts. — A moderate sowing should be 
made at once, either in a frame, or on a warm border ; 
and as this vegetable requires a long period of growth, 
it is necessary to begin early, otherwise the produce 
will not be so large as it othenvise would be. 

Cabbages. — •AU the various sorts may be sown now 
for main crops in small quantities ; and such as are 
forward enough of the early sowings, either in seed- 
beds or in frames, should be planted out as fast as 
t)ossible in well-manured ground, from a foot to 
eighteen inches apart every way. 
Cahiiots. — A pinch or two oi eaxly "\iOTQ. ^^^xsMw \i^ 
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sown at once on well-manured and deeply dug ground, 
either broadcast or in drills eight inches apart ; the 
larger kinds should be sown towards the end of the 
month on deeply dug ground, without manure of any 
kind. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow seed on a well-prepared bed 
for a late supply ; and in favourable weather plant out 
such as have had the protection of hand-glasses, or a 
frame, on a bed plentifully manured, in rows from two 
and a half to three feet apart, and the plants the same 
distance asunder in the rows. ^ 

Chives. — These may be divided and planted out at 
once, in rows eight or ten inches asunder, and a 
similar distance apart in the rows. Any soil of ordi- 
nary capacity will suit them. 

Uarlic. — Continue to plant if required, in the same 
manner as recommended last month. 

Herbs. — Sow angelica on a warm border ; sweet 
basil and bush basu in heat; carraway, fennel (also 
take and plant offsets), clary, dill, hvssop, pot marigold, 
rue (also take and plant offsets of the root), summer 
savory, common thyme and lemon thyme, on the open 
border. Take cuttmgs or offsets, or divide the roots of 
balm, bumet, lavender, pennyroyal, sage, and tarragon 
for increase. 

Horse-Eadish. — See to the planting of this if not 
already done, in the same manner as advised in January. 

Leeks. — The main crop of these should be sown at 
once on a well-prepared bed of rich soil, moderately 
thick, as they will ultimately have to be planted out. 

Lettuces. — ^The various kinds may be sown now, 
and in getting in the seed do not forget the summer 
sorts, such as " AU Heart," '* Black-seeded Bath," and 
other cos varieties. A deep free soil that has been 
liberally manured should be selected for them. Any 
forward enough ought to be planted out at once, in 
rows one foot asimder, and a like distance between 
plant and plant in the rows. 

Onions. — You may sow the main. c,tq^ ^ ^s^^Rfc^^cfi^ 
dnUs nine inches asunder, on. u \i^ oi ta.^ ^^ ^a.^ 
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mellow condition. As soon as the seed is sown the 
ground should be beaten down firm and flat with the 
back of the spade. 

Parsley. — Sow at once for a summer and autumn 
supply, either in drills six inches apart or broadcast, 
to be afterwards thinned out to that distance in every 
direction. In thinning make it a practice to pull up 
those plants which show very little disposition to curl. 

Parsnips. — ^The main crop of these may be sown in 
drills one foot apart, in rich and deeply dug soil, 
covering the same about one inch deep. 

Peas. — Sow some of the tall-growing marrows and 
large-podded dwarf kinds of the second early descrip- 
tion. Let the soil for these be rich and mellow ; the 
distance between the rows of the former should be at 
least eight feet, between the latter from four to five 
feet. 

Sea-Kale. — New plantations may be made by 
cuttings from the smaller roots, taken oflE in four-inch 
lengths, and planted in rows two feet apart, and the 
plants half that distance from each other in the rows. 
They should be merely covered deep enough to hide 
them. Seed may be sown towards the end of the 
month in drills two feet asunder, and as soon as the 
plants are three inches high, have them thinned out to 
six inches apart in the rows. 

Spinach. — A small sowing of the round-seeded, or 
summer kind, may be sown early in the month, either 
broadcast or in drills six inches apart. When gather- 
ing, make it a practice to thin the crop regularly, and 
avoid treading on the ground as much as possible. 

Spinach Beet. — ^This is a perennial variety, and one 

of the most useful vegetables we have ; it will bear any 

amount of heat or cold, and when ordinary spinach is 

running to seed, this remains green and succulent 

, throughout the summer, and far into the spring. Sow 

seed at once broadcast, and as soon as large enough to 

handle either prick out in rows eight inches apart, and 

the plants the same distance asunder in the rows, or 

thin them out to that distance -wiieie t\ifi^ ^\asLi, 
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' Tl'RNIPS. — ^Towards the end of the month a good 
breadth of these may be sown in an open situation. 
Thin oiit any sufficiently forward to nine inches apart 
in every direction. 

Winter Greens. — A 'good supply of the different 
sorts may be sown ; for in the event of a hard winter 
setting in, some kinds will battle against it better than 
others ; for instance, cottager*s kale and savoys are 
more likely to survive severe weather than Brussels 
sprouts and other tender subjects. In any case " store 
is no sore." 

Words of Advice. — ^This may be called the harvest 
month for seed sowing ; and as such, in order to bo 
prepared for any emergency, it will be necessary to 
make good all arrears in the preparation of seed-beds, 
and the clearing, manuring, and digging of vacant 
plots for the reception of plants and seeds. Occasion- 
ally you will find that certain early-sown crops have 
failed, in which case it will be necessary to sow again ; 
a little seed is no particular object, but a good crop of 
anything early in the season is invaluable. 

April. 

Asparagus. — ^No time should be lost in making new 
beds where required, either with plants or by sowing 
seed. If it were not for having to wait so long, the 
latter method makes the best bed : but as the former 
way enables us to cut from the next season, it is the most 
generally adopted. We recommend those who need 
only a small plantation to form it by planting strong 
roots, especially as a bed so made will, with proper 
care, last for many years. There is one thing I would 
impress upon those who intend planting roots — ^have 
them dug up fresh, as, if kept out of the ground for 
any length of time, they are bound to suffer in 
quality. Established beds must be properly dressed 
and cleaned. 

Beans, Broad. — These, if required, should be sown 
affain as soon as the last sowing has got the «/^^<^'^^'issx^ 
Qj leaves open. Sow them in xo^^ \Q\J^cicrKL^^^x^ *^^ 
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come up; let the rows be two feet apart; earth up 
those which are growing fast. 

Beans, Kidney or Dwarf. — ^Sow at once in rows 
two feet apart, and the seed four inches from each 
other in the rows. 

Beet. — Seed should be sown towards the end of the 
month on deeply-dug ground that has not been very 
recently manured, in drills fifteen inches asunder. Por 
ordinary use, small, deep-coloured, well-shaped roots, 
are preferable to the larger kinds, and the former can 
alone be insured by the above treatment. 

^ Broccoli.— Another sowing of some of the principal 
kinds, which must be of the early class, should be made 
at once. A good seed-bed is indispensable, if you 
desire vour] plants to grow well from the first, for if 
starved'at the beginning thejr wiU never make strong, 
healthy stock. In late districts late sorts may be sown 
now; but in the midlands, and similar districts, there 
is no immediate hurry. 

Cabbages. — ^A few of the smaller kinds should be 
sown for planting out as spaces become vacant, and 
some of the larger roots for autumn use. Plant out 
from the seed-beds such plants as are strong enough 
for the purpose, in rows eighteen inches apart, and a 
foot asunder in the rows. 

Cardoons. — Seed may be sown at once on well- 
manured ground, in rows from four to five feet apart, 
to be thinned out as soon as large enough to eighteen 
inches asunder in the rows ; or it may be sown on a 
small bed, broadcast, and when large enough pricked 
out five or six inches from each other in every direc- 
tion, to strengthen previous to transplanting. 

Carrots. — ^Sow the main crop towards the end of 
the month on a bed the soil of which is deep, generous, 
and rather sandy, in drills one foot apart, and as soon 
as the plants are of a sufficient size, thin them out to 
six inches apart, first of all, and eventually to one foot 
asunder in the rows. 
Cauliflovtebs, — Let these be planted out whenever 
the weather is favourable to the yroik^ ^^\» \a \ft ^jk^^ 
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select warm, showery weather for the operation, if 
possible. The plants should be put out in rows from 
two and a half to three feet apart, and the same dis- 
tance from each other in the rows. To produce tender 
and handsome heads, it is necessary to manure the 
ground abundantly, digging it deeply at thie same 
time. Should the weather be cold it will be necessary 
to protect them for a time with hand-glasses, or in- 
verted flower-pots — ^to be left on all night, if necessary. 

Celery. — This seed may be sown now in the open 
ground, provided you select for it a bed of well-rotted 
manure m a warm comer. This method of sowing 
is decidedly the best, if it can be managed, as the 
plants then receive no check, and consequently they 
will be just in the right condition for planting out as 
soon as the trenches are ready for them. If you have 
any plants in the seed-pan, prick them out at once on a 
bed of. rotten manure, on a hard bottom, that can be 
protected by a frame until such time as they have 
established themselves. 

Cucumbers.-— We have said very little about these as 
yet, considering that the present time is quite early 
enough. Under a common garden light this plant 
may be grown in perfection. Make up a heap of three 
or four barrows of hot dung, cover it with three inches 
of mould, put on a hand-glass, and sow your seeds in 
pots, two in a pot ; cover close, that the steam of the 
dung may not get inside the glass — there will be heat 
enough here to grow the seeds ; meanwhile, drive four 
stakes down into the ground to form a square, one foot 
larger every way than the frame is wide ; take out hot 
stable dung, and pile it up so as to build this square 
three feet high behind, or north-east, and two feet six 
inches in front, or south-west, putting it close with the 
dung-fork through the whole progress of the work, the 
top being left a flat slope ; then put on the garden 
frame on the centre, and the light upon it, the low part 
of the frame upon the lowest part of the dung ; poke a 
stick into the dung as far as you can, and leave it 
there ; by pulling this out now aud t\y5iTL^^jsAx^\:Qs:vsss^^ 
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it, you can always feel the real heat of the centre. When 

the rank steom is gone your seeds ■will he well up under 

the hand-glass in the other dung, and the pots may he 

removed into the bed ; hut about two inches of mould 
should be put all over the dung 
inside the frame, to keep the 
steam down and the bed sweet ; 
the pot or pots of seedlings 
may stand in the frame till 
they get four rough leaves, 
when the ends must be pinched 
off, to make them throw out 
lateral shoots. Now put a har- 
rowful of good loam and dung 
mixed in the centre of the bed 
in a heap like a cone, and if 
there be more than one light, 
a heap under each ; make a 
hole in the centre of this heap 
like a basin, and plant the ball 

of earth which contains the 

plants in it, so that the surface 

of the ball shall be about six 

Inches from the level soil, and 

refresh them with water. As 

the plants grow the roots will 

Srotrude througli the sides of 
le cone or heap, and fresh 
mould must he added round it 
to cover the roots, and so con- 
tinue for the present. While 
speaking of the cucimiber, we 
take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing to the notice of our 
readers " Tebbs' Univehsai, 
Travellikg - Pot," one of the greatest boons ever 
offered to those who have occasion to send plants 
of melons, vegetable marrows, tomatoes, capsi- 
cums, &c., to a distance. The advantages derived 
/rem its uee are many, namely ;^j1 fjrcat faring in 
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jmckwg, no moss or similar material being required. 
A great saving in space, these covers occupying far 
less room than the ordinary flower-pot. A great sating 
in weight, and consequently a considerable reduction 
in carriage. A great saving in expense, the price of 
these covers being much less than ordinary flower-pots. 
You will see by a glance at the engravings how they 
are to be used : — you turn a plant out of the ordinary 
flower-pot, and while holding the ball in one hand you 
place one of the covers over it, as represented at Fig. 9, 
and when firmly placed in its position, fold down the 
flaps as shown at Fig. 10. They are made of strong 
brown paper, lined with a water-proof material to re- 
tain the moisture about the roots, thus preventing the 
plants suflEering through any delay in transit. They 
are made in sizes varying from two and a half to six 
inches. 

Capsicums. — ^These should be sown at the same time 
as the cucumbers (at the beginning of the month), and 
on the same hot-bed. 

Gablic. — ^Plant in drills a foot apart, and six to nine 
inches from root to root. 

Herbs. — Sow seeds of angelica, sweet basil, bush 
basil, borage, carraway, curled chervil, clary, dill, 
fennel (also take oflEsets from the root), hyssop (also 
take cuttings), pot marjoram, sweet or knotted mar- 
joram, pot marigold, rosemary, rue (also take offsets), 
summer savory, common thyme and lemon thyme, on 
open border. Balm, bumet, lavender, pennyroyal, 
sage, and tarragon, may be increased by cuttings and 
offsets. 

Kohl-Rabi. — ^Towards the end of the month a small 
quantity of this may be sown in drills fifteen to 
eighteen inches from each other. The plants, when 
large enough, should be thinned out to two feet asunder 
in the rows. 

Leeks. — ^A further supply may be sown in case the 
former sowing is not cons&ered iUcient. 

Lettuces. — More of these may be sown; indeed, 
these, like peas, should be sown in exnoIL csjoax^Sis^^'s* ^kcSs. 
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continued every montli so long as the supply is re- 
quired. A few of the most forward plants may be 
tied, but as a rule we consider it bad practice, inasmuch 
as the hearts are apt to rot if not used quickly; besides, 
we have kinds now that grow close-hearted without 
artificial assistance. 

Onions. — Sow the main crop. Let the ground be 
well dunged and dug, and sow as before. You may 
plant out a few large ones for seed, either large Portu- 
gal, Spanish, or TnpoK. 

Parsley. — ^The large-rooted kinds may be sown now; 
they afford a delicious dish. For the purpose of in- 
surmg fine roots it is necessaiy to thin them well as 
soon as up, so as to give them plenty of room to grow. 

Peas. — ^These should still be sown for succession. 
The second earlies are the best to sow now. See to the 
sticking and earthing up of such as are sufficiently 
advanced to require it. 

Potatoes. — ^Plant more of these for a fuller crop than 
the last. Middling potatoes, whole, are far better for 
the cottager than cut sets of larger ones. It is a fallacy 
to conclude that the largest potatoes have the largest 
eyes. There is no fallacy in preferring a whole potato 
to a cut set ; if they do not go quite as far as cut sets, 
you have only to plant them wider apart, and get a 
heavier crop to each. If you have any well-rotted 
dung, dig trenches eight inches deep, two feet apart ; 
put dimg three or four inches thick in the trenches, 
and the potatoes upon it ; draw down earth upon them 
to cover them well three inches. 

Salsify. — Sow about the middle or end of the 
month in rows one foot apart, on a piece of ground 
deeply trenched, with a good foundation of manure at 
the bottom of each trench, but not a particle of manure 
in the body of the soil that will be used for covering it. 
In order to insure large and straight, well-flavoured 
roots, they should be encouraged to go downwards after 
the stimxdant, which they will have to do if applied as 
directed. 
Sea-Kale. — Sow the seeds in a small bed^ and cover 
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an incli; refresh with water when it gets too dry; 
cover with a pot, and surround with hot stable dung, 
any establishedplant that you wish to force. 

Shallots. — ^These may be treated in precisely the 
same manner as advised for garlic. 

Small Salad. — ^This may be sown from time to time 
as required, on a warm border, and be covered with a 
h^id-glass. 

Spinach. — Sow the prickly-seeded, which does not 
run so soon as the round. Any already up should be 
thinned by hand, or with the hoe, to four inches apart 
in every direction* 

Tomatoes. — ^These may be sown on the same bed, at 
the same time as cucumbers, if you stand in need of 
them. 

TuBNips. — Sow a few, and then thin out as soon as 
they have two rough leaves to a distance of six inches 
from each other in every direction. 

Vegetable Mabbows. — ^These should be sown on a 
hot-bed, to make which is easy enough, and should bo 
done as follows : — Secure a good quantity of manure, 
and if it is lonff and green, turn it two or three times, 
taking care it is always moderately moist, but never 
positively wet. If the stuff is dry, well sprinkle it at 
every turn, and let it steam for a time to take the 
rankest fire out of it. Then make it up in a good 
square heap, taking care not to beat it down, but allow 
it to settle of its own accord. Put on a foot-depth of 
U^ht, rich soil, after the frame is in ita place, and wait 
a lew days to sow the seed. As soon as the heat has 
become steady and comfortable, sow on the bed, or in 
pans, as preferred, the quantity necessary. Make no 
attempt to hurry the growth, for undue haste produces 
weak plants ; plenty of air and light at every favour- 
able opportunity, a short and healthy plant. 

WoBDS OP Advice. — ^Activity amongst the vegetable 
creation is the order of the day, or rather the month ; 
and as such it behoves the gardener to be sharp in 
return for nature's endeavour to help Iuxel. "to^^^^^'t^^ 
hemu8t encourage the growtli oi \3aa ctcrj^Xs^ ^.^^s^a 
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means at liis disposal. Thinning and weeding the dif- 
ferent seed-beds^ so as to admit moisture and air to the 
roots, and light and sun to the foliage of the tender 
occupants, is very important, but not more so than 
affording proper shelter in severe, and sufficient mois- 
ture m dry, hot weather. 

May. 

Asparagus. — ^Let this, for your own eating, grow 
three inches above the ground before you cut it. As a 
rule, it is better to cut the whole of the shoots as fast as 
they are of a proper size, than to select the strongest 
and leave the worst to go to seed. They are all good 
eating if cut young. 

Beans, Broad. — Sow more of any kind if it be desirr 
able to have successive crops, though few care to have 
a continuance. Top those in flower, and draw earth to 
the stems of those recently up. Topping early has the 
effect of clearing away black-fly, or otherwise there 
would be no necessity for the operation. 

Beans, French or Dwarf. — These may be sown for 
a principal crop, in drills eighteen inches apart, and the 
beans three to lour inches asunder in the rows. Earth 
up any sufficiently advanced for the purpose. 

Beans, Scarlet-runner. — ^Make another sowing of 
these, six inches apart in drills three feet asunder, and 
stick and earth up any that require it. 

Beet. — Sow in the same way that you would carrots, 
the main crop, in the early part of the month. Thin 
and weed the early sown, and if there be a scarcity of 
them, those taken up in thinning may be transplanted 
elsewhere. 

Broccoli. — Seed may be sown this month ; and it is 
better to sow two or three kinds, and at two separate sea- 
sons, a fortnight apart. Plant out from frames and seed^ 
beds whenever the weather is favourable to the work. 

Brussels Sprouts. — ^A few of the most forward 
plants may be put out on a sunny compartment where 
tite soil 18 rich, in rows eighteen inches asunder, and 
the plants a foot apart in tlie rows. 
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Cabbages. — ^Transplant a quantity of the spring- 
sown ones in rows eighteen inches apart every way. 
Tie up some of those that are forward enough, so that 
the hearts may be whitened ; earth up such as are 
advancing, loosening the soil and drawing it up to the 
stems. Sow more seed of any desirable kinds, for you 
should never be short of plants. 

Capsicums. — Put a few plants out under a south wall, 
or at the foot of a south bank, at the end of the month, 
having pricked them out two in a pot at the beginning, 
and grown them in the cucimiber bed. Turn the balls 
out whole, and water to settle the ground round them. 
Seed may be sown out of doors about the middle of the 
month, by which means good-sized green pods may be 
secured for pickling in the autumn. 

Carrots. — ^Thin these out as soon as they are large 
enough, eight inches apart in every direction, and sow 
more seed for succession. 

Cauliflowers. — ^Those protected with hand-glasses 
are now beginning to show flower, and when this is the 
case, break down one or two leaves to cover them from 
the wet and sun. If the weather prove very dry, the 
plants must be watered. Transplant others from the 
seed-bed, and sow again for succession. 

Celery. — ^The March-sown will be large enough to 
prick out. Take the largest, and contrive to thin the 
seed-bed all over, rather than clear it in any particular 
part. Prick them out three to four inches apart, on a 
piece of rich ground, there to strengthen six weeks, 
where you can cover them if required. Water them to 
settle their roots. In a small garden it is not advisable 
to have celery too forward, as trenches cannot well be 
prepared until some of the early crops are over. 

Cucumbers. — ^Level the soil in the bed, and lay the 
branches out of each other's way ; pinch off the ends of 
vigorous shoots, so as to throw strength into the bearing 
portion of the vine. 

Gourds. — These may be grown to perfection in pre^ 
cisely the same maimer as advised for ridga Q^3kS2^5ss:JS<st^\ 
but as they take up more room, spao^oi tsx»l^\» \i^ \^^ '^'^'^ 
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them to extend beyond the limits of the ridge. It is 
advisable to put out strong plants from pots, affording 
them protection until such time as they are well 
established; but if you are unable to obtain plants, 
you may sow seed where the plants are to stand, and, 
although the produce will be somewhat later, it will 
be good. 

Herbs. — Sow seed of angelica, borage, curled cher- 
vil, dill, fennel (also increase by division of the roots), 
purslane, rosemary, and rue (also increase by cuttings 
and offsets), on the open border. Balm, bumet, hyssop, 
lavender, pot marjoram, mint, pennyroyal, sa^, tarra- 
gon, common thyme and lemon thyme^ may be mcreased 
by cuttings and offsets of the root. 

Lettuces. — ^Transplant some of the strongest, thin- 
ning the place they were sown in, that the rest may 
perfect their growth in the seed-bed. Sow some of the 
different sorts for succession, where the plants are to 
remain. Shade and water after planting to insure a 
quick growth and prevent them from running to seed. 

Melons. — ^These require constant attention, both to 
the heat and the fruit. Not more than two or three 
melons ought to be grown on each plant at one time for 
general purposes, and a less number of fruit woidd be 
better where they are required for exhibition. 

Onions. — ^These must be hoed and cleared. The 
plants for bulbing must not be closer than four or five 
inches ; if, however, any be left, they may be drawn 
for salads, but it is better not to have the bed trampled 
upon oftener than is necessary ; therefore it should be 
cleared of all weeds and properly thinned at once. 
Those intended for pickling should be sown thick, on 
poor ground, and well trodden in. These should not 
be thmned; the thicker they stand the better, the 
starving system conducing to make small handsome 
bulbs that ripen early. 

Parsnips. — Seed may be sown for succession, and 
ihe advancing crop, as soon as large enough, thinned 
£?27^ to eight inches apart in every d£ection. 
J^^As.—Sow Bome twice in tTie mQnJJa., "£^«^ ^ovsi^L 
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be sown right through the season, every fortnight or 
three weeks, and not in large quantities. Earth may 
be drawn to the stems of those which are up and 
advancing, and such as are forward enough should 
have sticks placed to them. 

Pumpkins.— These may have precisely the same 
treatment as that recommended for gourds, and as 
such there will be no necessity for us to repeat the 
advice. 

Eadishes. — ^Another sowinff of these may be made 
by wav of succession, but in I doing it is ivisable to 
vaiy the sorts by way of a change. 

Savoys. — ^As seed sown now will produce plants 
inclined to make smaller hearts than those sown earlier 
in the season, we recommend our readers to get in a 
supply at once, and thus make sure of a good crop of 
little, tender cabbages. 

Small Salad. — ^Make a moderate sowing of cress, 
radish, rape, and mustard, to succeed that sown last 
month. 

Spinach. — ^The sowing of this must depend entirely 
on the supply required ; if it be wanted iq any quantity 
it must be sown once a fortnight, as it should be pulled 
and eaten before it runs up to seed. It may be either sown 
evenly all over a piece of ground allotted to it, or even 
in drills a foot apart, and be thinned out to the same 
distance asunder, as soon as the plants are large enough 
to cut; for this purpose half-a-dozen leaves to each 
plant are necessary, and those which are left may be 
cleared of their leaves twice a week. 

Spinach, New Zealand. — ^In favourable weather this 
should be planted out, on poor dry soil, in a sunny 
situation, a foot apart in every direction. 

Tomatoes. — ^A limited number of these plants may 
be put out under a south wall, or at the foot of a south 
bank, in the same maimer as recommended for capsi- 
cums, and be afterwards treated in a similar way. 

Turnips. — ^Make another good sowing of these, and 
with the hoe thin out such as are forward enough to six. 
or eight inches apart in every dke(i\ivoTL* 
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Vegetable Marrows. — These require similar culture 
to that advised for cucumbers, with the exception that 
they need more room; this being the case you must 
plant them accordingly, and watch them carefully. 
Seed may be sown of any approved sorts, to succeed 
such, if any, as are advancing in growth. 

Words of AD\acE. — This month, like the last, ne- 
cessitates active measures ; in a word, the heat increases 
hourly, and with it the necessity for watering. Then, 
again, losses, should there be any, must be repaired, and 
at once ; for with activity it is quite possible to make 
good all arrears iu the shape of sowing such seeds as 
have not been got in, and which should have been sown 
during the months of March or April. The heat of the 
earth is now sufficiently powerful to start those seeds 
which needed a hot-bed two months ago, and conse- 
quently those who had no such convenience will be 
able to grow many choice things a little bit later, that 
is all. 

June. 

Asparagus. — This should not be cut too closely, nor 
too late in the month, as it only tends to weaken the 
roots without an adequate return for impoverishing 
them. A good dressing of salt will prove advantageous 
to them, so will an occasional application of hquid 
manure during the present month. 

Beans, Broad. — These will bear another sowing; 
but as they are not much in request in the latter part 
of the season, a moderate quantity will answer every 
purpose. 

Beans, French or Dwarf. — These may still be 
sown, provided you have not sufficient to carry you 
through the season. Earth should be drawn to the 
stems of such as are in need of it. 

Beans, Scarlet-runners. — Sow if not done already, 

or if you have a supply for succession ; earth them up 

and stick them before they overgrow themselves. 

- Broccoli. — Seed may be sown early in the month to 

insure plants to cut from next A-^ttI ^caii May -^ and 
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such plants as are ready should be put out wherever 
you have a vacancy at every favourable opportunity. 

Cabbages. — Get out a good stock of these as you can 
find room for them ; and towards the end of the month 
S3ed may be sown of some of the smaller kinds. They 
will be invaluable for planting out as soon as the various 
summer crops are cleared away. 

Carrots. — Seed may be sown for pulling young, 
and such as are sufficiently advanced for the purpose 
should be weeded and thinned out to give them room 
to swell. 

Cauliflowers. — ^These may be sown thinly, to re- 
main where they are, for thinning out to a proper 
distance as soon as necessary. Any recently planted 
out from the seed-beds will require shading and water- 
ing during the middle of the day, until such time as 
they have established themselves. 

Celery. — Put out a few of the strongest plants for 
early use in rich manured ground, weU dug, and in 
trenches not more than six inches deep. They will 
require shading and watering in very hot weather. 

Cucumbers. — Give air, stop leading shoots, and re- 
gulate them so as to spread equally over the beds. For 
pickling purposes seed may be sown on ridges. 

Herbs. — Sow seed of curled chervil and purslane in 
the open border. Pennyroyal and winter savory may 
be increased by cuttings or division of the root. 

Lettuces. — ^Should you have any plants ready for 
planting get them out at once, wherever you have 
room, and sow a row or two of the large cos kinds in 
trenches prepared as for celery, there to stand and be 
thinned out to a proper distance to heart. These will 
come in at a time when they usually become scarce. 

Onions. — ^Hoe and weed to thin and clean such as 
are in a pretty forward state, and sow more for salading 
purposes. The best kinds for storing are those of 
moderate size, if taken up when perfectly ripe and 
thoroughly dried previous to putting away. 

Peas.— Sow the early kinds now, as they ^ro^ l^^^st 
than late ones^ and are sooner in ^o^et, ^^^x^^5^^55s:i 

F^ 
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in an adyancing condition^ and put sticks to sucli as 
require them. 

Potatoes. — ^The final crop of these should be planted 
out at once; and a few of the quick-growing sorts 
may be planted for digging as new potatoes in the 
autunm. 

E/ADISHES. — Make another sowing of these in case 
you require a further supply ; thin out such as require 
it, that they may have sufficient room to swell, and 
water liberally in dry, hot weather. 

Small Salad. — Mustard, cress, radish, rape, &c., 
may be sown again, to succeed such as is matured and 
being used up last. 

Spinach. — Thin out such advancing crops as require 
room, and sow a small quantity for succession. It is 
useless to sow much at a time, as it soon runs to seed. 

Sprouting Broccoli. — Make another sowing of this 
for succession, and plant out any from the seed-beds, 
in rows eighteen inches asunder and fifteen inches 
apart in the rows. 

Turnips. — Sow for a principal crop, roll the seed 
in, and, if there has been no rain for a considerable 
time, water the ground the day before and the day 
after. 

Words of Advice. — ^Watering and weeding are two 
most important operations just now, and, to do any 
permanent good, must be effectually carried out. The 
former work, when every drop of water has to be 
dipped, or drawn, and carried, is too frequently only 
half done, and, under such circumstances, injures rather 
than assists the crop. Our advice is, saturate every 
inch of the soil, if it takes a week to do it, or leave it 
to nature to accomplish that which you are not disposed 
to do as it should be done. 

July. 

Beans, Broad. — Top those in flower, and draw earth 
to the stems of such as are sufficiently advanced for the 
purpose, -Another sowing may be made early in the 
month !£ neceBaarj. 
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Beans, French or Dwarf. — ^A small sowing of 
these may be made early in tlie month to succeed such 
as are advancing ; but as frost may set in early, it is 
not advisable to sow any great quantity. 

Beans, Scarlet- runners. — Stick any that require it, 
and water liberally in dry, hot weather. 

Broccoli. — Sow the Walcheren about the middle of 
the month, and put out any of the former sowings, 
which will now be strong and stout, in rows eighteen 
inches apart, and from a foot to fifteen inches asunder 
in the rows, for succession. 

Cabbages. — These may be planted out wherever you 
have vacancies, pretty close together, so fchat when tney 
have grown a little every other one may be pulled for 
immediate eating, which will afford the remaining ones 
room to grow and heart. Seed may be sown for suc- 
cession. 

CARDOONs.-^These may be thinned out to one, and 
that the strongest, plant in each clump. Seed may 
also be sown moderately thin on a bed of light, rich 
soil, for a late supply. 

Celery. — Plant a main crop, using the strongest 
plants for the purpose, as follows : — Dig trenches, a loot 
to a foot and a half wide and a foot deep, four feet apart 
from centre to centre ; put a good three inches thick- 
ness of rotten dung in the bottom, and fork it six inches 
deep into the soil, well mixing it as you proceed; level, 
and plant nine inches apart down the centre of the 
trench, and earth up as the plants advance. 

Cucumbers.— Train the shoots along the surface of 
the bed, so as to be out of each other's way ; give the 
fruit ample room to grow, water liberally, and give 
proper air; plant out some on ridges, under hand 
glasses, and sow again if necessary. 

Endive. — ^A sowing may be made for winter use at 
the beginning of the month, and, if requisite, at the 
end of it also, for a further supply. 

Q-ARLic. — These may be taken up as they ripen, for 
storing. For this purpose they must be well AcvyJ^ xss. 
the shade, and hung up in \)\mdiQ^ \iV£l^^s^^^* 
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Herbs. — ^Sow seed of curled chervil and piirslane in 
the open border. Clary, hyssop, rosemary, winter 
savory, and tarragon, may be increased by cuttings, 
slips, and division of the roots. 

Leeks. — Transplant nine inches apart, in trenches 
prepared as for celery ; water them occasionally with 
wedc liquid manure, and earth up from time to time as 
necessary. 

Lettuce. — Continue to sow enough to meet the con- 
sumption, and plant out any that you may have ready 
wherever you can find room. 

Parsley. — ^A liberal sowing of this useful herb may 
be made for winter use, either broadcast or in drills. 
As soon as the plants are large enough, thin them out 
to six inches asunder, to encourage a vigorous growth. 

Peas. — Sow as long as you feel disposed to risk a 
crop ; but, as a rule, they do little good after June. 
Draw earth to the stems of those sown last month, and 
stick any that require support. 

Potatoes. — ^Earth up well to cover the tubers, and 
give them room to swell ; and take up those kinds the 
haulm of which are beginning to wither. 

Small Salad. — Sow for succession those kinds re- 
commended last month, should you stand in need of 
a further supply. 

Turnips. — These may be sown after showery weather, 
in the early part of the month, and those which are up 
must be carefully thinned with the hoe to give them 
room to swell. 

"Winter Greens. — These should be planted out ia 
quantity on the richest ground you have at liberty, and 
be liberally watered afterwards, provided the weather 
is very dry. 

Winter Spinach. — Sow according to your require- 
ments, on moderately good ground, for succession, and 
thin out such as require more room to spread. 

Words of Advice. — Much of the work of this 

month depends upon the weather. Possibly it may be 

extremely hot, heavy showers prevalent, and vegeta- 

tion Jiixuriant ; or the soil may \)e -jaidciad^ t^iiafalls 
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few and far between, and scarcely a vestige of healthy- 
foliage visible. As a rule, however, the rains of July 
are not of a nature to render watering an unnecessary 
operation ; on the contrary, there is nothing tends more 
to invigorate a crop than a judicious watering after a 
slight fall of rain. 

August. 

Artichokes, Globe. — As soon as the heads are 
gathered the stems should be cut off close to the ground, 
the dead leaves removed, and the soil round about them 
loosened with the hoe. 

Beans, Broad. — ^Top those in bloom, and draw earth 
to the stems of any sufficiently advanced to require it. 

Beans, French or Dwarf. — ^Water these liberally 
in dry weather, and keep them closely gathered, or 
otherwise their productiveness will be considerably 
reduced. 

Beans, Scarlet- runners. — ^Earth up and stake any 
that require it, and top the late crops. 

Broccoli. — Plant out the last of any or all kinds 
from the seed-bed, choosing showery weather for the 
job; the Cape varieties, if intended for autumn use, 
must be copiously watered in dry seasons. 

Cabbages. — Seed should be sown for a good crop to 
come into use during the spring and autumn; plant 
out some of the June and July sowings pretty thick for 
an autumn and winter supply. 

Cabbage, Eed Dutch. — Sow a small quantity of 
this for summer use on a bit of well-manured ground, 
and thin out or prick out as soon as large enough to 
strengthen. 

Cauliflowers.— Seed may be sown to stand the 
winter on an open sunny spot, and covered with hand 
glasses as soon as the weather renders such a course 
necessary. Hoe and draw earth to the stems of such 
as were planted last month, and water whenever neces- 
sary. 

Celery. — This requires earthing up as it grows \tW 
jsoil should be broken small anii Aiw^m. \.q ^^ ^^^saa. 
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\rith great care; and to prevent it falling into the 
hearts of the plants they should be kept closed during 
the ojK*ration. Continue to plant out, removinff each 
one with as much soil about the root as possible, and 
yratcT copiously immediately afterwards. 

CrcvMBERs. — ^These should have all the weak and 
useless shoots pinched off, dead leaves removed, and be 
shut do\ni in cold winds, and always towards evening. 
Those out of doors require the same treatment, all but 
shutting down. The hand glass should be kept over 
them in heavy rains. 

KxnivK. — Sow the green-curled for a winter supply, 
and plant out any that are large enough on a dry, 
8loj)ing bank, a foot apart in every direction. 

jIkrbs. — Sow seed of curled chervil and purslane in 
the oj)on border, and coriander in a frame. Winter 
savory, balm, mint, thyme, and sage may be increased 
by cuttings and division of the root. 

Lkkks. — Earth these up three or four inches high to 
blanch the lower portion ; and plant out the thinnings 
from the seed-bed in favourable weather. 

Leituces. — riant out all the kinds in open spaces 
for immediate use, some of the late sowings for an 
autumn supply, and make another sowing, about the 
end of the mondi, of both the cos and cabbage varieties 
for late use. 

Onions. — Any that have nearly come to their growth 
should be bent down to throw the greater share of 
nourishment into the bulb — so say the market gardeners 
— it may hasten the ripening, but nothing more. Sow 
a few for winter salading, and thin out any that require 
more room. 

Parsley. — This should be rogued, as it is termed : 
that is, every root that has not a well-curled foliage 
should be removed, and the rest cut down pretty close 
to encourage new growth. 

Parsnips. — Keep these clear of weeds, and thin where 
necessary to a foot apart in every direction, otherwise 
t22ej' wiU not have sufficient room to swell. 
I^UAS. — Earth up and stick tT[ie\ate> cta^^\ie&5t^ they 
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have an opportunity of falling over, and water liberally 
in dry weather. 

Radishes. — ^Sow the Black Spanish, or some similar 
variety, on soil of a moist and light nature for succes- 
sion, and water such as are coming into use. 

Small Salad. — Sow as before if the supply be 
required, particularly mustard and cress and rape for 
cutting young. 

Sprouting Broccoli. — ^Where this is overcrowded 
take out every other plant, and replant on another 
compartment, as, unless it has ample room to grow 
now, it wiU never stand the winter as it should do. 

Tomatoes. — ^All leaves that shade the fruit should be 
removed at once, so that they may be fully exposed to 
the ripening influences of the sun ; and in case un- 
favourable weather prevents their ripening quickly, 
remove the full-grown fruit with a portion of the stem, 
and hang them up in a sunny situation to finish. 

Turnips. — Sow after rain, for no good season ought 
to be lost, for spring use, and thin the former sowings 
to nine or eighteen inches apart every way, according 
to the sorts. 

Vegetable Marrows. — ^Water these frequently and 
liberally in dry weather ; and for the purpose of pre- 
venting evaporation, cover the surface of the soil 
between the runners with short grass of something of a 
similar nature. 

Winter Spinach. — ^The prickly-seeded should be 
sown at once for standing the winter, on a piece of 
ground that has not been recently manured, and which 
Bes high and dry, and open to the winter's sim. Thi? 
is abscuutely necessary, or the crop would fall a prey to 
the spinach moth^ or grub. 

Winter Q-reens. — Plant out every description 
wherever you have room, not too wide apart at first, 
because after they have made a little growth you may 
remove every other one to give room to those remaining. 

Words of Advice. — So far as the work of this monm 
is concerned it is not very heavy, but nevertheless it is 
of much importance. The suiMcast \& Xkj^'^ ^ «»- <sc^> 

¥ 3 
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and upon proper management will mainly depend the 
supplies of the next winter and spring. In a word, the 
few weeks of growing weather remaining must be made 
the most of, mat is, autimin sowing should be strictly 
attended to ; at the same time not a seed must be put in 
the ground a day too early, otherwise the plants will 
overgrow themselves before winter, and will stand a poor 
chance of escaping frost. The dryness of the soil is a 
great drawback to seed-sowing, because it is unwise 
to water them — better wait for natural moisture, if 
possible ; if not, soak the soil previous to putting in 
the seed, and cover with litter or mats till they begin 
to germinate. 

September. 

Artichokes, Globe. — If these were not cut down as 
advised last month, the sooner you do so the better 
after the heads are gatliered, as it promotes the growth 
of shoots from the root before the winter sets in. 

Broccoli. — ^Any of the late kinds for spring use may 
now be planted out from eighteen inches to a foot 
asunder every way ; and such as are advancing in 
growth should be earthed up at once. 

Brussels Sprouts. — ^Advantage should be taken of 
showery weather for transplanting plenty of these in 
well-manured ground two feet asunder every way. 
Seed may also be sown at once in case you omitted to 
do so last month. 

Cabbages. — These may be planted out on well- 
manured ground nine inches apart now, so that in a 
short time every alternate one can be drawn for greens 
and the remainder earthed up and left to heart for 
late spring use. Plants of the August sowing should 
be pricked out on a bed three inches apart every way to 
gain strength previous to being finally transplanted. 
Also plant out in any spare ground young cabbages six 
inches asunder in rows fifteen inches apart, to be drawn 
as coleworts ; or, as the market people call them, 
collards. 

Cardoons. — A dry day should be selected for earth- 
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ing up these to blancli ; the operation should be per- 
formed as soon as the plants are from two to three feet 
in height, by tying the leaves loosely together, digging 
and breaking the soil fine, and drawing it about a third 
of the way up the stems. 

Cauliflowers. — ^Prick out the August- sown ones ; 
the warmest and best place in the garden should be 
chosen, if they are only to be protected in the ground, 
but if you have a common garden frame and fight to 
spare, dig up a space the size it will cover, and plant 
them three or four inches apart all over it. 

Celery. — ^Earth up as usual, choosing dry days for 
this work ; such crops as are not sufficiently advanced 
may have a little soil drawn to their stems, and be well 
watered afterwards. 

Cucumbers. — ^If you have any in frames that you are 
desirous of keeping in full bearing, it will be neces- 
sary to add fresh linings to ensure a uniform heat, and 
to protect them at night by covering with mats. 

Endive. — ^Prick out a portion of the July sowing on 
a warm border, and blanch such as are large enough by 
tying up, or placing a board or slate upon them. If 
required, a few more plants may be put out for 
succession. 

Herbs. — Sow seed of angelica, carraway, and pot 
marigold in the open border, and coriander in a frame. 
Tarragon should be increased by offsets, and such herbs 
as require it should have their decayed flower-stalks 
cut down, and the bed or beds cleared of weeds. 

Horse-Radish. — Form new beds as directed for 
January, which is the better month of the two ; though 
when it has been allowed to stand over the former 
month, or, at the latest, March, this is the last chance 
of success. 

Lettuce. — ^Plant out a portion of the former sowings 
of the cabbage variety in a frame, for winter use ; and 
the brown cos on a warm border for an autumn 
supply. Sow again one or more of the hardy cos 
kinds, on a raised bed of light soil, in a sheltered spot| 
to remain until the spring. 
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Mushrooms. — For the purpose of growing these 
manure should be prepared by collecting moderately 
fresh stable-dung into a heap, after having extracted 
all the long straw and litter. Turn this over in a dry 
place, or where rain cannot reach it, every three or 
lour days, until all the rank steam has been got rid of, 
and the whole is in a mellow condition. It will then 
be in a fit state for making up into beds as soon as 
necessary. 

Onions. — ^As these ripen they may be drawn, dried 
in the sun on the ground for a day or two, and stored 
in a dry and cool place. Sow at once, if not already 
done, to stand the winter ; thin the autumn sowing 
where they are too thick, and put out the thinnings on 
a warm border, one foot asunder every way. 

Parsley. — ^The latest sown will be all the better for 
thinning a little, and the best way to do it is to pull up 
plants here and there as required for use. Such as was 
sown between the months of March and May should be 
cut down that it may make new growth before the 
winter sets in. 

Potatoes. — Those that are ripe may be taken up and 
stored ; and this may be known by the haulm decaying. 
It is unwise to let them remain in the ground after that 
period, as a second growth frequently takes place in wet 
weather. They may be stored in a dry cellar covered 
over with straw, or in pits covered over with straw and 
mould. 

Seeds. — ^These should be gathered as they ripen ; 
they will otherwise be in danger from birds, or the 
pods bursting and dropping them about. 

Small Salad. — Sow as usual if there be a demand 
for a further supply ; all the care they require is a 
little protection in bad weather. 

Tomatoes. — ^Follow the directions given last month 

respecting the removal of all useless and ill-placed 

shoots, and such leaves as prevent the sim having full 

control over the ripening of the fruit. The young 

green fruit which is not ffltely to ripen in time may be 

gathered ior pickling. 
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Turnips. — Give those crops intended for use their 
final thinning, and thoroughly hoe the ground between 
them at the same time. For the purpose of keeping 
slugs imder, give the plants an occasional sprinkling of 
lime and soot, early in the morning while the dew is on 
them. Hoe and thin out the earlier crops to nine inches 
apart every way, if small ; or from a foot to eighteen 
inches from each other, if large. 

Winter Spinach. — Give this crop a good hoeing, 
removing a portion of the plants where too thick, so as 
to leave them six or eight inches apart ; the more room 
they have the faster they grow, and the better the 
flavour. 

"Words of Advice. — ^Weeds are a terrible nuisance 
just now ; they must be kept down by constant hoeing, 
or otherwise they will not only choke the rising seed- 
lings and spoil the appearance of everything, but will 
also cause the ground to be cold and damp. Remove 
the cause and the soil will be warm and dry for the 
reception of future vegetables. Just about this time 
there will be many crops that have done their duty and 
require to be rooted up ; clear them away at once, dress 
and dig the ground, and replant with cabbages, and 
other subjects to stand the winter. 

October. 

Artichokes, Globe. — ^As soon as these have done 
their work, have the flower-stems cut down, most of 
the larger outside leaves removed, and the roots covered 
with litter, or -something of the kind, as a protection 
against severe weather. 

Asparagus. — ^As soon as the tops decay let them be 
cut down close to the ground, and the beds cleaned and 
covered with a three-inch layer of well-rotted dung. It 
is advisable not to interfere with the alleys, lest by 
digging or forking, that portion of the roots whicn 
extend to them be injured, or perhaps destroyed. 

Beans, Broad. — Sow, towards the end of the month, 
a few Mazagans on a sheltered border of deep strong 
loam that has been well mamrreflL, ^V^et^ ^^^ ^xRk *^ 
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remain ; or on a warm border for transplanting in 
April. 

Beet. — These may be taken up, very carefully, as 
soon as ripe ; the leaves removed to within an inch of 
the crowns of the roots, and preserved in sand. 

Borecole. — ^When you have a vacancy, available 
plants may be put out from a foot to fifteen inches 
apart in the row, or if there be room for more than 
one, the rows should be two feet asunder. 

BiioctoiJ. — As a check to luxuriant growth, which 
renders these plants very liable to injury from frost, it 
is advisable to take them up and lay them in by the 
heels — that is in a slanting position — close together, 
covering the roots and stems up to the leaves. The 
Cape varieties, now heading, also require protection 
from frost. 

Cabbages. — The August-sown should be planted out 
for spring use twice as thickly as they are wanted, that 
when every other one or two out of every three are 
drawn for greens during the winter, the others may be 
left to form cabbages. The weakest may be left in the 
seed-bed to be pricked out three inches apart for future 
planting. 

Capsicums. — ^Let these have all the ripening in- 
fluences of the sun by removing such leaves as shade 
the pods too much, and as soon as there is any sign of 
frost, gather them, even if still green. 

Cardoons. — On a dry day the leaves of these should 
be gathered up in a bunch and slightly tied round with 
bast, to prevent the earth from entering their hearts ; 
then with the spade break the soil fine, and with it 
earth them up their full height, to whiten or blanch. 

Carrots. — ^These must be taken up without injury, 
thoroughly dried, and preserved in sand. Any that are 
broken or cut in the lifting will not do for storing, 
and should therefore be put on one side for immediate 
use. 

Cauliflowers. — Prick out from the seed-bed such 

plants as are large enough in frames, and under hand- 

ligbta ; also pot oS a lew singly in small pots, and 
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place them where they will have plenty of light and 
air, as well as protection from rain and frost, until they 
are planted out in the spring. Such as have been some 
time in frames, or under hand glasses, must be cleared 
of dead and dying leaves, and have air and moisture 
supplied to them, whenever the weather is at all 
favourable. 

Celery. — Earth up, to the full extent of their 
leaves, such plants as are required for inunediate use, 
but let the successional plantation alone as long as 
possible, so that the foliage may have its freedom to 
grow larger and stronger. In the event of frost, 
protect the forward crops with a good covering of long 
litter. 

Chives. — ^These, which require replanting every two 
or three years, may be taken up now, if not already 
done, separated, and planted out in any quarter of the 
garden where the earth is moderately good ; it does not 
require rich soil. 

Endive. — ^The last crop of this useful salading plant 
may be put out on a dry and warm border, with a south 
aspect, and a limited number in a frame, for protection, 
as soon as severe weather sets in. Also see to the 
blanching of a few full-grown plants weekly, or oftener 
if necessary, by tying up or placing a board or tile 
upon them. 

Garlic. — These may be planted out now in drills 
nine inches apart and six inches deep, on a Ught aud 
dry soil, not recently manured ; but where it is of au 
opposite character — heavy and wet — the work had 
better be deferred until February or April. 

Herbs. — Sow seed of angelica, carraway, and pot 
marigold, in the open border. Tarragon may be m- 
creased by offsets. 

Hot-bed. — ^Whatever time of the year you make a 
hot-bed, the construction is the same, and the present 
is as good a season as any. Shake out the warm dimg 
well, and pile it in a square heap, one foot larger all 
roimd than the frame wluch is to stand on it, and three 
feet six inches high ; this should b^'^^^a^^ftLO^^rc^^^^'^s^ 
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pile it, and be kept flat on the top ; then lift on the 
frame and put on the glass ; thrust a stick half-way 
through it from the outside — ^you can always try the 
internal heat by pulling this out and feeling the end. 
Let out the steam by lifting up the light belund in the 
middle of the day; when the heat is moderately strong, 
put three inches of good loam inside the frame all over 
the dung, and you may sow your seeds of any kind in 
pots to raise for planting out ; cucumbers and melons 
should be potted off two or three in a forty-eight sized 
pot as soon as they have two rough leaves ; uiey may 
then be grown a fortnight or three weeks ; but as soon 
as there are four good rough leaves, pinch ofE the top, 
and when they are to be put out into the hot-bed, turn 
out the ball of earth whole ; place it upright in the 
centre of the light, and heap up dry sifted mould, 
obtained for the purpose, all round it, rather higher 
than the surface of the base, so as to form a basin to 
hold water; this heap you will extend by adding mould 
all round it, as you see the roots come through the 
sides of it, imtil at length you fill the whole of the 
frame to a level of surtace of the old ball, levelling 
down the portion that at first was higher than the ball 
and formed a basin. As the side branches of the plant 
grow out place them on the bed, so as to divide them 
equally all round, and when they have grown pretty 
nearly to the side and end of the bed, they may be 
topped again ; but if, after topping, the side shoots 
do not show fruit, when they have grown two or three 
eyes long they may be topped, to induce the growth of 
lateral branches which will bear. Air must be given 
daily from the first by tilting up the glass a little 
behind ; they must also be covered at night securely 
against frost, and when the heat declines the dung 
must be removed from the front straight down from 
the frame to the groimd, and be replaced with fresh, 
hot, prepared stable -dimg; then, in a day or two, 
serve the back the same, and after two or three days 
yon may serve the two sides or ends the same. It is 
onljr by hot lininga the heat can \)^ te^^i u-^. 
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Lettuce. — ^Plant at once, in warm situations, shel- 
tered aspects, or in frames for present use ; supply the 
COS kinds, while young, with air on all favourable occa- 
sions ; but the cabbage varieties intended for a winter 
supply will not require so much. 

Mushrooms. — ^Provided the dung has been collected 
and prepared as recommended last month, it will be in 
proper order for making up at once. As regards the 
size of the bed it matters little, so long as the propor- 
tions are uniform ; but a serviceable one ought to be 
five feet wide at bottom, by four feet hiffh, sloping 
from the sides and ends like the roof of a house. As 
soon as the foundation is laid, which should be done 
with the roughest and longest of the dimg, the re- 
mainder must be built up, trodden firmly during the 
formation, and made soUd with the fork— solidity 
being the main secret of success. A stick should then 
be thrust into the middle of the mass, as advised for 
the hot-bed, and this should be examined daily until 
the heat has subsided to a moderate degree, for it will 
not be safe to spawn the bed before then. The bed 
wiU be in proper condition for spawning when it is 
of the temperature of new milk, for the heat need only 
be sufficient to excite the spawn to extend its fires into 
the dung and earth, and continue for some time in that 
condition. Beds vary in the length of time at which 
it is safe to spawn them — some requiring three weeks, 
others less, before they are reduced to the required 
temperature of forty-five or fifty degrees. When 
ready the cakes of spawn should be broken up into 
pieces the size of a hen's egg, and inserted into both 
sides and ends, just beneath the surface, covered with a 
three-inch thickness of fine soil, which must be patted 
smooth and firm with the back of the spade, and, lastly, 
covered with a foot thickness of clean, dry straw. 

Onions. — ^The autumn-sown crop should be carefully 
thinned, either by hand or with the hoe ; where there 
is only a small quantity the former method is best ; 
but the soil must be gone over with the hoe afterwards 
to loosen it well. 
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Parsnips. — ^These wlien full grown m&j be taken tip 
for storing in sand ; but unless the ground is required 
they do better left where they are, to be lifted as 
wanted. 

Potatoes. — These should be taken up as fast as they 
ripen, especially the main crops. Be sure they are ripe 
and well dried previous to being pitted, or laid in a 
heap, as the case may be ; otherwise they will sweat, as 
it is termed, when, ii they do not rot, they will, when 
cooked, tuni out watery and strong. 

Radishes. — ^Thin out the late sowings, and sow again, 
ill a frame, for succession. The best kinds for this 
purpose are the D*ench breakfast, and Wood's early 
frame ; both being quick- growers. 

linuHARB. — Towards the end of the month, such 
stools as are intended for forcing early should have aU 
decayed leaves cleared away, and be supplied with 
a moderate dressing of good soil, covering up the roots 
with a little short litter at the same time. 

Sea-Kale. — Those plants intended for early forcing 
must have all leaves cleared away as fast as they decay, 
and bo afterwards covered with a moderate thickness of 
short litter. Seed should be gathered as soon as ripe, 
but if not wanted it is better to cut down the flower- 
stems before they bloom. 

Shallots. — Where the soil is light and dry, these 
may bo planted at once ; but if of a heavy, wet nature, 
rather than run a risk, you had better defer the work 
till the spring. 

Tomatoes. — ^As any unripe fruit on the plants now 
is not very likely to mature in time to escape frost, it 
will bo advisable to gather it at once, and hang it up 
where it can have the full benefit of the sun during the 
day (with protection at night) to ripen. 

TuRNirs.— As the late sowings do not require so 
much room as those sown in the spring and summer, 
they need only be thinned to about six inches asunder 
ill every direction. 

Winter Spinach. — Weed well, and thin out to six 
or eight inches apart in every directioTi^ «»t\Tting the 
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soil between the plants as you proceed, to encourage 
rapid growth and a superior flavour. 

"Words of Advice. — ^If in want of a lob you can 
employ your time by hoeing amongst all kmds of crops, 
being careful neither to bruise or break sound leaves, 
or loosen or injure the roots of anything. The plagues 
of the season are weeds and falling leaves, both of 
which must be removed at once, or otherwise they will 
cause much mischief to every plant upon the ground, 
by encouraging and promoting damp, preventing a free 
circulation of air, and excluding sunshine, all of which 
are injurious to plants generally. As the various com- 
partments become vacant, have them dug up and 
ridged ; heavy land may be manured now, light land 
in the spring. 

November. 

Artichokes, Globe. — ^These should be amply pro- 
tected against frost by first of all cutting off the leaves 
to within a foot of the groimd, and then covering them 
with dry litter of some kind on each side of the rows, 
but not so as to shut out light and air from the hearts. 

Asparagus. — The beds should be cleared at once, by 
cutting down the seed-stems close to the ground, hoeing 
up and raking off the weeds, and mulching the surface 
with well-rotted stable dung. Those who wish to force 
a few roots may do so by planting them in a cucumber 
frame, the heat of which is now exhausted. For this 
purpose select four-year-old roots, take them up with 
care, and plant them close together, covering them with 
about six inches of light soil. By applying linings of 
well-prepared dimg round the outside of the frame, a 
genial heat will be communicated to the roots, and 
cause the shoots to grow slowly, but strong. As soon 
as the shoots make their appearance, administer air 
daily in favourable weather, with a view to insuring a 
healthy green colour, and imparting a rich flavour. If 
treated as above they will be ready for cutting in three 
weeks at the latest. 

Beans^ Broad. — A few early Mamgau ^sA\ou^ 'S^^^ 
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may be sown at once, on a dry and warm border, where 
they can have protection when necessary, for the pur- 
pose of insuringan early crop. 

Broccoli. — Where this has grown vigorously, and 
was not laid in by the heels as advised last month, if 
required for late spring use, the plants should be taken 
up with as much soil about their roots as possible, re- 
planted in a slanting direction, and covered up as 
directed. 

Brussels Sprouts. — ^If the tops have been cut off, 
as is the usual custom, a week or two before gathering, 
all you will now have to do is to clear away the dead 
leaves, but not the green ones, which are useful as a 
protection to the young side sprouts. 

Cabbages. — Earth up such as were planted in the 
autumn, for the purpose of strengthening and protecting 
them from being loosened by rough winds ; and where 
they are infested by slugs, set traps for them — ^that is to 
say, lay cabbage leaves on the ground between the rows, 
which examine early every morning, and shake the 
intruders, which wiU congregate on the under surface 
of the leaves, into a pail oi salt or lime and water. 

Cauliflowers. — As those producing heads just now 
are valuable, the plants should be taken up and either 
planted in a frame, or hung heels upwards in a dry and 
cool cellar or shed. Those in frames, imder hand 
glasses, or potted singly, must be liberally supplied 
with fresh air and water in favourable weather, but 
when it is very fine the lights or glasses " may be re- 
moved altogether, and only returned at night as a pro- 
tection agamst frost, or when it rains hard. 

Celery. — In dry weather earth up all intended for 
winter use, to the full extremity of their leaves ; and 
as hard frost, coming after rain, would be sure to de- 
stroy this crop, sufiicient protection must be given to 
secure them from injury. 

Endive. — ^When these plants in frames are troubled 

with too great a quantity of moisture, it is a very good 

plan to distribute a little dry dust carefully amongst 

them, as a -preventive to miLdew, Ta.o\3ifl^^«», and 
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canker ; it is also a promoter of vigorous and healthy 
growth. A few of the most forward in the open 
ground may be taken up and planted in a cold frame 
for a supply during bad weather, as, for want of such 
precaution, many salading plants in an advanced con- 
dition are cut off in a lew hours by heavy rains or 
sudden frosts. 

Garlic. — ^This may still be planted as opportunity 
offers, bearing in mind the advice given last month. 

Herbs. — Clean and dress the beds for the winter, by 
spreading a few inches of very rotten dung over the 
surface, which will also help to protect the roots from 
frost. Sow seed of angelica and carraway in the open 
border, and increase tarragon by offsets. 

Horse-Radish. — ^New plantations may be made as 
opportunity offers, provided you can spare the groimd, 
and a few good, straight sticks may be taken up for 
general use. 

Mushrooms. — Beds out of doors will have to be well 
protected by an extra thickness of straw, with mats 
over that, or you will not be able to exclude frost, or 
keep off wet — ^both of which are fatal. The bed that 
was spawned last month, although under cover perhaps, 
will nevertheless need particular care to prevent the 
baneful effects of cold, windy, frosty weather, when- 
ever it occurs; and to accomplish this, the covering 
should be removed once a week, the surface cleared of 
mouldiness or damp litter, should there be any, and 
recovered with clean, dry straw. 

Peas. — ^A moderate sowing of these may be made on 
a warm, dry border, for an early supply, for which 
purpose you cannot select better sorts than Dillktan's 
£arly Prolific, or Laxton^s William the First. 

Potatoes. — ^Any that have not as yet been lifted, 
should be taken up as soon as the haulm begins to 
change colour, well dried in the sun on the ground, and 
either pitted or laid in a heap in a cool, dry shed or 
cellar. A few may also be planted on a diy, sandy 
soil ; but it will be useless to attempt to grow them oil 
land of a heavy^ damp nature^ 
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Radishes. — ^A few may be sown on a warm border 
of rich and light soil, where they can have protection 
in severe weather. 

Rhubarb. — ^For the purpose of securing an early 
supply, a few old stools may be taken up, planted in 
large pots or boxes, and placed in a hot-bed to force. 

Sea-Kale. — ^This may be secured next month by 
covering the crowns of the plants with a conical-shaped 
heap of sand or leaf mould, over which inverted flower- 
pots should be placed, and the spaces between the rows 
tilled in with stable dung or leaves beaten down firmly 
and piled up a foot or more above the tops of the pots. 

Shallots. — ^No time should be lost in getting these 
into the ground, in case you omitted to plant them 
last month, in the same manner as then directed. 

Winter Spinach. — Keep the soil well loosened 
about these plants, and do not tread upon the ground 
more than necessary when gathering the leaves, as it 
tends to check luxuriant growth, which is so essential 
to the health of the crop. 

Words of Advice. — The time has arrived when it 
is necessary for us to consider what we have done, and 
what we are going to do in the future, for the benefit 
of our garden. It will be well, as a commencement, to 
make out a list of such seeds as we contemplate sowing 
next year ; the experience of last season will guide us 
as to those things which succeeded, and those which 
failed or did badly. As soon as we have settled this 
point, we may turn our attention to manuring and 
trenching all unoccupied ground, which may then be 
laid up in ridges to mellow by frost till wanted. 
Ground in this rough condition will merely require 
levelling down and rakiag over when the time arrives 
for cropping it. 

December. 

Artichokes, Globe. — ^The heads remaining, if any, 

should be cut ofE with a good length of stalk, that they 

may, ii not required for immediate use, be placed in 

damp sand, in a good place ; mtla. \5[na \it^afeccksiit they 
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wiU remain good for a long time. The larger leaves 
may then be removed, and the groimd dug in a sloping 
ridge over each row, covering the plants all but the 
very hearts for the winter. 

Asparagus. — ^Dung and leaves may be got together 
in preparation for another bed if a further supply is 
required for succession. 

Beans, Broad. — Sow on a south border, in a dry 
and sheltered quarter, in rows two to three feet apart, 
either the long pod or Mazagan, or both if required ; 
or a few sown pretty close together, and protected with 
long litter, will be fit for transplanting in the spring. 
Any that are already up should have earth drawn to 
them for protection and support. 

Cabbages. — Never be without these, say we ; but 
there are those who may consider two or three sowings 
in a year su£B.cient; rather let us have half-a-dozen 
from choice. It is the most useful of green vegetables ; 
and, although there are particular seasons in which 
they flourish most, there are often vacant spaces which 
are better filled up than empty, both for appearance 
and use, and those plants wluch have not received a 
check are infinitely better than those which have been 
stunted in the seed-bed. Forward plants requiring 
earthing up should be attended to while the weather is 
favourable. 

Carrots. — ^Those who require a few yoimg ones very 
early, may sow seed on a slight hot-bed at once. 

Cauliflowers. — ^Those which were planted accord- 
ing to last month's directions, in pots for protection, 
must be carefully watered and aired; young plants 
watched narrowly for slugs, and kept clear of weeds. 
Any in frames and imder hand glasses must have all 
the air possible without risk, and be securely protected 
against sharp frost and heavy rain. The surface of the 
soil amongst all these plants should be regularly stirred, 
and a little dry dust sprinkled about them to prevent 
the green growth, which stamant air at this season is 
almost sure to produce. Kemove dead and dyiiL*^ 
leaves, and keep the glasses ofi. m^\, ^ix\.^ ft»5K^ \si.^^5sc^ 
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mild weather, but be prepared to return tbem at a 
moment's notice. Where the autumn sowing failed, a 
pinch or two of seed may be sown in a pan or box, and 
placed in heat to germinate ; and as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle, have them pricked out on a 
slight hot-bed. 

Celery. — The advanced crops may now be fully 
earthed up in dry and open weather, as well as those 
which have made some growth : this is necessary, lest 
frost set in all of a sudden. 

Cucumbers. — It is now time that a temporary seed- 
bed was prepared for raising young plants for the hot- 
bed ; and for this purpose a one-light frame placed on 
a good heap of dimg will be sufficient, provided the 
dimg is forked up to the depth of a foot every alternate 
day until the heat has subsided sufficiently. The seed 
may then be sown in pots, and the pots plunged in the 
bed. As soon as the plants have two rough leaves pot 
off two in a forty-eight sized pot, and treat them after- 
wards as directed in October. 

Endive. — ^Blanch as required by placing a slate or 
board upon them, or tying up, if you prefer it. Such 
plants as you wish to preserve should be taken up at 
once and planted in a frame; or, if there be none at 
liberty, any protected situation, such as the comer of a 
shed, or outhouse, will do. Here they can be blanched 
when wanted, just as well as in the open ground. 

Herbs. — Chervil, mint, and tarragon may be had 
now in perfection by potting up a few roots, and placing 
them in gentle heat. 

Mushrooms. — This is the best season for collecting 
horse-droppings for the construction of spring beds, 
which will shortly have to be made up. Established 
beds should be exposed to the sun and air on a mild, 
dry day, but be covered up again in the afternoon. If, 
on uncovering, you find the material wet, it must be 
replaced by fresh, dry straw. Beds out of doors should 
be protected from frost and rain by an extra covering 
o£ clean, dry straw, and over this a mat or two for the 
.^uwpose of carryiixg off the water. 
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•. ONiONSL-r-Tlie Augusi-sown should be frequently 
hoed, for the purpose of keeping them entirely free 
from weeds ; besides which, by loosening the soil, the 
bulbs get more air and more room to swell. 

Parsley. — ^As this is an herb always in request, and 
very susceptible to injury from frost and snow, if veiy 
heavy, it will be policy to cover a certain portion with 
hoops and mats, to protect it ; but as this means of pro- 
l^ection occasionally fails,, a safer plan will be to take up a 
few roots, pot them off, and plant them in gentle heat. 

Peas.— Some of the earlier kinds may be sown to 
succeed those sown last month, for the chance of a orop; 
and any that are up and doing- well should have a little 
earth drawn over them, with a layer of sand over that, 
fts protection from slugs and frost. 

Potatoes. — Those in pits must be examined occasion* 
ally, and where they show no symptoms of disease or 
fermentation they may be finally earthed upj but if - 
there be any doubtful ones, it will be necessary to sort 
them over previous to doing so. Any stored in a heap 
must be likewise carefully looked over and the injured 
tubers extracted. A few of the early frame or ash-leaved 
kidney may now be planted in a slight hot-bed for an 
early crop. 

Radishes. — ^A small sowing may be made in slight 
heat, to succeed that sown last month, for an early 
supply. The sorts then recommended will be as good 
as any for sowing now. 

Rhubarb. — ^This may be either forced in the open 
ground by the aid of dung and leaves, or a few roots 
may be potted and placed in any structure where sixty 
degrees of heat can be maintained, for succession. 

Sea-Kale. — Keep up a succession by similar means 
to that recommended for rhubarb ; it is a vegetable of 
which you cannot well have too great a supply. 

WiNTEB Spinach. — It is a common practice with 
many to pull this crop by handfuls, than which there 
cannot be a greater mistake, as by so doing the smaller 
plants get torn up, whereas if each leaf be i^lctfidu 
singly Sie old plants will last Tiiuc^Vsvi^^'t^^sc^*^^ 
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young ones attain their full size by the time thefonner 
are over. 

Words of Advice. — Let the weather be what it may, 
employment of some kind can always be f oimd ; for 
instance, in frosty weather manure may be wheeled on 
the ground ready to be dug in as soon as a thaw takes 
place ; in wet weather indoor jobs can be seen to, such 
as mddng labels, sorting pea and bean sticks into their 
various lengths, cleaning seeds, &c., and last, not least, 
litter, mats, and other protecting materials may be got 
in readiness for using in cases oi emergency. Many a 
pound has been saved by having these appliances close 
at hand when a sudden change of weather has taken 
place. It is also a very good time to collect manures, 
soils, sand, clay, loam, turves to rot into mould, peat 
earth, and the droppings of horses and sheep, cow-dimg, 
and other fertilizing subjects too numerous to mention, 
for the production of vegetables of aU kinds. 



PART T. 

ST71TDRY OPERATIONS. 



Forcing, FtoaioATiKa, Labellikg, etc.; and the 

lUFORTAKCE Of ATTENDING TO THB SAME. 

Forcing. — There are various ways of accomplialuiig 
this operation ; it can be done by meana of hot-water 
pipeB, flues, and stable-dung. The two former methods 
are resorted to where expense is no object; but where 
econonn^ has to be studied, the latter mode will be found 
very effective for all ordinary puiposes. By way of 
illustrating the subject we give illustrations of three 
atructurea {see Figs. 11, 12, 13). 




Kg 11 — End section of a useful short Ijact-roof forciiig-liou«o, 
havitv Tentilaton m lieu of front saalies, with top and bottom heat. 
The front pit la suitable tor melonB, cuoumbera, &<i.,«Qi.^ii»*»^*' 
back for plants requiring mmilia tonkperaliiixQ. 

a2 
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Another cheap and handy method of heatinff a frame 
is by means of Muaeett'a stove. Fig. 14 : a, ooiler ; b, 
flow pipe ; c, return pipe ; d, heating spparatns ; e, 
paraffin lamp ; f, hole in the ground to let down lamp. 

The next sketch (Fig. 15) represents the apparatus, 
which is 20 inches high and 44 inches long, mdudiag 
boiler with a paraffin lamp attached : a, boiler ; b, flow 
pipe ; c, return pipe ; d, heating portion ; s, paiaffin 
lamp ; the dotted line shows the ground level ; and r, 
hole in ground for removing and returning lamp. 

Heating Glass Stbuctubbs. — This ia a matter of no 
small moment to both amateur and professional gar- 
deners, and as it can now be accomplished so easily and 
cheaply by means of hot-water pipes, there is no reason 
why the former should not have his cucumber and 
melon house as well as the latter. The first thing to 
consider in starting is what sized pipes shall be used. 




I^g 12 — ijid section of a forcing house with j.itfjr bottom heat at 
back and stage to front Su h a Btructure n ould be found very mciiil' 
ffir tie prodaction of chiba, tomatoea, capsioiane, &c., and also for' 
meloiis and cucanxbeis'. 
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Shall we have four one-inch pipes, or one four-inch 
pipe F The prevailinff notion is that one large pipe is 
preferable fo lour small ones. "We -maaXi ■ao^^'Ww^^^t * 
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loeo dAt of tlie &ct tiiat tlie circalatia& of hot wafer 
is quicser in Bmall pipes, and that the heating surface 
presented to the air of the house is greater frcnn four 
uno-inch pipcB than from one fbor-mch pipe. Per- 
haps the best excuse for using the latter is that the 

Vig. 16. 

krger volume of hot water in the large pipe woolil 
not cool so quick, and consequently would supply' a 
latent hcut which the Bmaller pipes, having cooled 
earlier, would fail to do, Anouier perplexing ques- 
tion with the amateur is, when he a&a built a new 
glaes-houso. How much piping is necessary to heat 




Fig. 16. 

it, and where shall it be placed P What sized and 
what shaped boiler is best to maintain a given tem> 
perature under all conditions of outside weather P 
To which we answer, that the quantity of cubic 
feet of air enclosed by the house must be calculated, 
to^iher with its arohiteotuTsl iea\ux«% — '<iiV<^<» it 
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be s span-roofed house, with its four sides and roof 
of glass, or a lean-to. The former is the best for 
light, hut wotild necessarily require more piping than 
the latter, that is supposing the t^nperature in each 
house has to he kept the same, b&j mtj degrees. A 
lean-to (subh as rniresented at Fig. 16), with a wall 
forming the hack, is a form of house in which plants 
receive light on one aide only, and should face to the 
wannest points. It ia well known that glass radiates 
heat very freely, and this form of house, presenting as 
it does lesa glass surface to the cold air, would require 
less piping man a span-roofed house of the same dimen- 
sions. Again, the wall itself, having absorbed heat 
when the nouse was warm- 
est, would gradually give 
up such heat as the house 
cooled, and thus contribute 
towards warming the house 
when warmth was most 
needed. As the more 
" laps " there are, where the 
panes of glass meet, the 
mote heat is necessaiy, we 
hare shown the policy of 
using large panes, and con- 
sequently reducing thenum- 
ber of laps considerably. It 
is better to have double the number of pipes kept at a 
nice mellow warmth, than a small quantity which you 
will be forced to keep quite hot. The best boilers are 
those which, when fixed, allow a free access of the 
flame to its outer as well as its inner surface ; but for 
amateure who prefer to look after their own fires, pro- 
vided the work can be done in a cleaner and lets 
laborious maimer, there is nothing to surpass gas, 
which, if on the premises, can easily be conducted io 
the inside of the house. As we have already stated, the 
gas-fired boiler and its connections may all be inside 
the house, and thus apply the heat with much economy 
direettothe wrof thehouse. U.T.'NtvtfH^X.^isft'-as^'eE&iA. 




Fig. 17. 
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a kind of liood or funnel-shaped cap c^ sheet-iron (F^l 
17), vluchiB to be properly adjusted over the burners, 10 
such a manner as to collect the fumes throTm oS hj the 

rin combustion ; and a pipe fitted to this funnel 
uld lead to the outside of tne house, for the purpose 
of conducting the vitiated air to the Tmtds. 

Since describing the foregoing our attention has been 
drawn to Tebbs's Universal Heatino Stovb (see Fig. 
18), a very useful 
invention, and one 
likely to super- 
sede all previouE 
contrirancea for 
heating green- 
houses, conserva- 
tories, ferneries, 
libraries, and, in 
short, any place 
where jJiirc air and 
genial icarmth is 
reqoiredi Anyone 
inspecting this 
apparatus will be 
at once convinced 
of its utility. The 
inventor describes 
it in the following 
torms : — " In in- 
troducing to the 
notice of the 
public my new 
Heating Appara- 
tus, the main object has been to place in the hands 
of all interested m tho cultivation of plants under 
glass au original, safe, and economical means by 
which the greatest amount of heat can be obtained 
with t!ie smallest amount of fuel, requiring little or 
no attention for twenty-four hours, and giving o£E 
nothing but pure heated air. This is obtained by 
" I pipes or tubes togettiRit io. <ms body. 




Kg. 18. 
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and allomng the smallest space between each for 
the circulatioti of hot water on their outer circum- 
ference, retaining the inner circumference for the 
heatine of the atmosphere as it ascendfl by the 
natural attraction of the vertical heated tubea 
or pipes, which will be found much more efEec- 
tive than the old system of having pipes or tubes 
filled with water extended from the BoJer by flow 
and return, as the heat becomes expended every 
foot it travels. By this new system I maintain 
the whole of the pipes or tubea at the same high 
temperature, thus neating the air more rapidly as 
it ascends through the inner circumference. Thev 
can be adapted for burning either gas, fuel, 
or petroleum oil, and can be made any size or 
sh^e." 

Fumigation. — This has hitherto been one of the 
moat unpleasant operations attending the cultivation of 
plants under glass, auch as cucumbers, melons, vege- 
table marrows, &c., and one always dreaded by gar- 
deners and amateurs — the difficulty of getting the 
material to bum, sometimes involv- 
ing the necessity of remaining in 
the house until the operator has 
been nearly choked, on account of 
the inefficient means at his dis- 
posal for the purpose, the usual 
method being to use pots, and 
placing red-hot cinders in them, 
and filling up with the fumigating 
material, although attended with 
the danger of flaming or giving off 
sulphur from the embers, and some- 
times proving a total failure, often seriously injuring 
the f oUage of the plants above mentioned, and proving 
such a severe check to the fruit that their recovery is 
very doubtful. We have seen frames of fine healthy 
vegetable marrow, cucumber and melon pkntsj and 
many a house of cinerarias, verbenas, primulas, &a. (but 
flowers do not engage our attention m. t1u& -«(»!£., %:cS^ 
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KITCHBK OABDBinKO HADE EAST. 




Fig. 30.— A Btandard . 
Onrmnt-twe covered and im^ortjiTit oTmratifm 
bcmg filled with amoke. ^P^rtan* operation.^ 



therefore we hsTe nothing at present to aay on the sab- 
j'ect), entirely singed and almost destroyed by this make- 
shift method adopted. We have 
had many fumigators brought 
under our notice, but all have been 
more or less complicated and costly ; 
some with bloweis and cog-wheels, 
necessitating the operator remain- 
ing in the house during tlie opera- 
tion ; others lees complicate^ but 
only to be used once or twico, and 
then set aside as cumbersome and 
useless for the purpose. One in- 
vented and patented by Mr. Tebbe, 
of which we give several illustra- 
tions, entirely does away with the 
danger and unpleasant conse- 
quences hitherto att^iding this 
' important operation. "We have 
tried them, and consider them the 
beet yet introduced : they do their 
work thoroughly. No cmders are 
used in lighting; this entirely 
does away with tiie danger arising 
from sulphureous vapour; they 
are economical to use, as all the 
material put into them is consumed 
and given off in dense smoke, and 
the simple manner in which they 
are instantly set going makes one 
long to use th^n. They are made 
in four sizes, so that the largest 
cucumber or melon house, or 
:b'ame, can all be equally and 
effectually fumigated. The small 

size will also prove a great boon 

"^^th^^ ^^ ***'■ ("itdoor use. Our readers will 

see by the engravings that by 

covering a'tree or bush witii some thin cotton material 

{which ahoiild he damped before ueing), as represented 




_ Fig. 21.— The tree 



PtmiQATlNO AND LABELLINa. 



at Fig. 30, and tying it round the stem as at Fig. 31, 
vhen folly charged with onoke, the puipoee can be 




Fig. 22.— PlAcing the fumigate 



meet effectively attained. Gooseherrr and currant 
hnshea, which frequently adorn a kitchen garden, ia 
most Beaeona suffer temhly from caterpillar, &c., and 




Te BBS'S Registered Combination Label, 
Fig. 28. Fig. 24. 



this fumigator is inTaluable as a remedy against them. 
Fig. 32 mowB the operator in the act of placing one 
o£ ^e fumigators in a three-light frame. No gardener 
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or amateur for the futiu^ need allov his plants to' 
become infested with aphis or any other vermin, the 
moderate price of this handy apparatus being such aa 
will cause them t« be iiniverBallj used. 

Labelling. — ^Xothing attendmg the many operations 




connected with gardening is of more consequence than 
the correct naming and labelling of everything you 
may either sow or plant : it not only adds to the plea- 
sure of others, but it also shows at a glance what yon 
have sown or planted, ma^es one familiar with the 
saiaeB oi regetsbhs, plants, and fruit trees, and forma 



FBRK CASES AND HOW THtBT MIGHT BE USED. 13d 

a record of tlie successes and failures of the past season, 
thus enabling the grower to discard or contmue certain 
varieties. In other words, it teaches him what kinds are 
best suited to his soil or localitj'. Tebbs's Combination 
Labels, of which we in- 
troduce two,Fige. 23 and i 
34 (the former for pots , 
or the borders, and the 
latt«r for suspending to- 
trees, &c.), are in every 
way suitable to the pur- 
pose, and will be found 
both economical and 
durable. 

A Novel Sdggestion. 
— Although fern cases 
are not . exactly l^iti- 
mate adjuncts to the 
kitchen garden, .we give, 
illustrations of two very 

fretty and useful ones. 
t occmred.to us IJiey 
might (when not occu-. 
pied hy ferns) be turned 
to profitable .account, for 
growing small salads, 
watercresses, and other 
subjects interesting in a 
double sense, being nice 
to look at and eatable at 
the same .time. The Eat- 
tail Badieh (Bqfanm eau- 
datm) is a curiosity and 
good eating, and would 
look ■ by no means out -of place under one of these 
shades. Whether they will' ever become popular for 
such a purpose we cannot say ; we merely throw out the 
hint. 




Fig:.-26. 
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ADVICE, Concluding 20 

-^ Advice, Worda of, 80, 83, 87, 93, 98, 100, 102, 105, 109, 116, 

118, 122 

A Grievance and its Remedy 14 

American Cress 36 

AngeHca .85, 91, 96, 107, 111, 117, 120 

A novel Suggestion 133 

An Operator in the act of placing Tebbs*s Fumigator in a three- 

li^bt frame 131 

April, Gkuxlen Operations for 87 

Artichoke, Globe .... 22, 78, 84, 103, 106, 109, 115, 118 

Artichoke, Jerusalem 22, 84 

Asparagus .... 22, 78, 84, 87, 94, 98, 109, 115, 119 

Aspect of Ground 2 

Aspect of Walls 9 

A Standard Currant-tree covered with Canvas and being filled 

with Smoke ' 130 

A useful Glass Structure suitable for a Greenhouse or Forcing- 
house 126 

August, Garden Operations for 103 

BALM 65, 85, 91, 96, 104 
Basil, Bush 65,85,91 

Basil, Sweet 65, 85, 91 

Beans, Broad . 24, 78, 81, 84, 87, 94, 98, 100, 103, 109, 115, 119 
Beans, French or Dwarf . . . . 24, 88, 94, 98, 101, 103 

Beans, Scarlet Bunner 24, 94, 98, 101, 103 

Beet 25,84,88,94,110 

Beet, Spinach 86 

Borage 66, 81, 91, 96 

Border, Warm 83 

Borecole or Kale 26, 110 

Branch Pipe 6 

Broad Beans . 24, 78, 81, 84, 87, 94, 98, 100, 103, 109, 115, 119 

BroccoH . . .26, 81, 84, 88, 94, 98, 101, 103, 106, 110, 116 

Broccoli, Sprouting 27 

Brussels Sprouts 28, 84, 94, 106, 116 

Burnet 66, 85, 91, 96 

Bush Basil 66,85,91 

pABBAGE . 28, 78, 81, 84, 88, 95, 99, 101, 103, 106, 110, 116, 119 

^ C^sbba^e, Bed 81, 103 

Capsicum and Cbili 29, 91, 95, 110 



INDEX. . 135 

Cardoon 29, 88, 101, 106, 110 

Carraway 67, 86, 91, 107, 111, 117 

Carrot 30, 81, 84, 88, 95, 99, 110, 119 

Cauliflower . . .31, 78, 85, 88, 95, 99, 103, 106, 110, 116, 119 

Celeric, or Turnip-rooted Celery 84 

Celery .... 32, 89, 95, 99, 101, 103, 106, 110, 116, 119 

Chervil, Curled 67, 81, 91, 96, 99, 102, 104 

Chicory or Succory 84 

Chili and Capsicum 29, 91, 95, 110 

Chives 34, 85, 110 

Clary 68, 91, 102 

Common Thyme 76, 85, 91, 96, 104 

Concluding Advice 20 

Construction of Walls • ... 10 

Coriander 68, 81, 104, 107 

Com Salad, or Lamb's Lettuce 85 

Couve Tronchuda, or Portugal Cabbage 85 

Cress, American 86 

Crops, notation of 16 

Cucumber . . . .36, 78, 81, 89, 95, 99, 101, 103, 106, 119 
Curled Chervil 67, 81, 91, 96, 99, 102, 104 

T)ANDELION 38 

-^ December, Garden Operations for 118 

Bill 68,85,91,96 

Dwarf or French Beans . . . .24, 88, 94, 98, 101, 108 

EARLY Potatoes 58 
Egg Plant 88 

Endive 39, 101, 104, 107, 111, 116, 120 

End section of a useful short back-roof Forcing-house . .128 

Exposure of Ground .2 

Extent of Ground 2 

FEBBXJABY, Garden Operations for 81 
Fennel 69, 85, 91, 96 

Fern Case 132, 133 

Fire Annihilator . . .6 

Forcing • . . . . . . . . . .123 

Forcing-house, a useful glacs structure suitable for a green- 
house or 126 

Force Pump . .... . • . . • . .5 

Form of ground for Kitchen Garden 8 

French or Dwarf Beans .... 24, 88, 94, 98, 101, 103 

Fumigation 129 

Fomigator, Tebbs's Univwsal 129 

/lABDEN, Formation and requirements of a Kitchen • • 1 
^ GkurdoEi, Situation suitable for a Kitchen .... 1 

Gkffden, Shdter necessary for a Kitchen 8 

GarUc 40,81,85,91,101,111,117 

(fathering Crops 19 

Globe Artichokes .... 22, 78, 84, 103,.106, 109, 115, 119 
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?A61 

Gourd • • • •■• oOy 95 

Guard, Pea . . . .79 

ITAMBURG or Tuberous-rootod Parsley •!...!• ,50 
^ Heating Glass Slructures . . . • . . . . .124 
Herbs . . . .81, 86, 91, 96, 99, 102, 104„ 107,111, 117, 120 
Hood, or Cap, for carrring the Pnmes of Gbb, Oil, Paraffin, &c, 

to Uio Exterior of Glass Houses 127 

Horse-Kadish . . . . . . . 40, 78, 85, 107, 111, 117 

Hose Reel . . . 7 

Hot-bed . . ....... Ill 

Hyssop .69,85,91,96,102 

INDEX . , . 134 

-^ Indian Com, Maize or , • .43 

Introductory Remarks . . 1 

JANUARY, Garden Operations for. ....... . .77 

^ JcruBolom Artichokes . . ..... . . 22, 84 

July, Garden Operations for . . . .100 

June, Garden Operations for • .98 

EALE, Borecole or . . . ........ . .26 
Kitchen Garden, Work in the . 77, 81, 84, 87, 94, 98, 100, 103 

106, J 09, 116 

Kitchen Garden, The Formation and Requirements of . . .1 

Kitchen Garden, Shade necessary for a 8 

Kitchen Garden, Shelter necessary for a 3 

Kitchen Garden, Situation best for a . . . ... . .1 

Kitchen Garden, Soil best for a . . . .... 3, 12^ 

Kitchen Garden, Walls for a .8 

Kohl.Rabi . . 41,91 

T ABEL, Tobbs*s Combination, for pot or border . • .131 

-^ Label, Tebbs's Combination, for suspending from trees . • 131 

Labelling .132 

Lavender 70, 85, 91, 96 

Leek . . . 41, 85, 91, 102, 104 

Lemon Thyme 76, 85, 91, 96 

Lettuce « . .42, 79, 81, 85, 91, 96, 99, 102, 104, 107, 113 

IJAJZE or Indian Com ......'. .43 

•'"• Manure . 16 

March, Garden Operations for 84 

Marigold, Pot . . . . . . 71,81,86,91,107,111 

Marjoram, Pot . . 70, 91, 96 

Marjoram, Sweet or Knotted . . . , . . 71, 91 

Marrow, Vegetable 61, 93, 98, 106 

Materials for Walls 11 

Mav, Garden Operations for . . . . . . .94 

Melon « « « . • 4^ 82, 96 

Mint 71,96,104,120 

Mouse-Trap • . . . 79 
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'Muslirooins ......... 

Massett's Stove, Plan of i^ two.-light frame heated by a 
Mus9ett's Stovei Side view of 
Mustard , .... 

"VTEW Zealand Spinach . . . . 
-*'^ Nov^l Suggestion, A . . . 
November, Garden Operations for . 



PAOK 

.45,82,108,113,117,120 

.125 

. 126 

. 48, 82 

. ' . 59 
. 133 
. 115 



AAfeLElT'S Force tump . . 

^ Octobei^ Garden operations for. 

Onions 



. 5 

. 109 
48, 86, 92, 9^, 99, 104, 108, 113, 121 



pAESLEY . . ... 49, .82, 86, 92^ 102, 104, 108, 121 

r- Parsley, Hamburg or Tuberous-rooted . . ... .60 

Parsnip .... . . . $0, 86, 96, 104, 114 

Peas .... 51, t9, 82, 86, 92, 97, 99, 102, 104, 117, 121 

PeaGufird . . . . ... .... . .79 

Pea Trellis . . ........... . ,79 

Pennyroyal ... . ..... 72,86,91,96,99 

Portugal Cabbage, Gouve Tronchuda, or . . ... . .35 

Pot Cover, Tebbs*s Universal fcavelUng .... . .90 

Pot Cover, Tebbs's Universal Travelling, folded for transit . . 90 
Pot Marigold . . . . ... .71,81,85,91,107,111 

Pot Marjoram . « . • 70, 91, 96 

Potatoes . . . 52,80,82,92,100,102,108,114,117,121 

Potatoes, JElarly 63 

Pricking out . . . . . , 17 

Pumpkin ' . . . . 50, 96 

Purslane . . . . . . . .73,96,99,102,104 

•p APISH . . . . . 63, 97, 100, 105, 114, 118, 121 

■*••' Bampion , . ,65 

Hat-tail Hadish ^66 

Red Cabbage . . ..... ... 81, 103 

Refuse .20 

Rhubarb ...... . , , 55, 82,. 114, 118, 121 

Ridging . . • 14 

Rosemary . 73, 91, 96, 102 

Rotation of Crops 16 

Rue . . . . . . . ... . 74, 85, 91, 96 

SAGE 74, 85, 91, 96, 104 
Salad, Small . . .93 

Salsify 56,92 

Savoy 66, 97 

Savory, Summer . . . . 76 

Savory, Winter ....... 75, 99, 102, 104 

Scarlet Runner Beans 24, 94, 98, 101, 103 

Scorzonera . 67 

Sea-Kale 67, 83, 86, 92, 114, 118, 121 

Seeds 108 

September, Garden Operations for %5^^ 
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PAM 

Shade neceasary for a Kitchen (harden • • . • S 

Shallots . 68, 83, 93, 114, 118 

Shelter necessary for a Kitchen Garden S 

Situation hest for a Kitchen Garden 1 

Skerret ••••.••..•••58 

Small Salad 98, 97, 100, 102, 105, 108 

Soil best for a Kitchen Garden 3, 13 

Spinach 80, 83, 86, 93, 97, 10« 

Spinach Beet ^ 

Spinach, Round or Summer 69 

Spinach, Prickly or Winter • • 69, 102, 105, 109, 114, 118, 121 

Spinach, New Zealand 59, 97 

Sprouting Broccoli 100, 10$ 

Summer Savory 75, 85, 91 

Sweet BasU 65 

Sweet Marjoram • . . . . . • 71,91 

TARRAGON • • . 75, 85, 91, 96, 102, 107, 111, 117, 120 

-** Thinning out 17 

Thyme, Common 76, 85, 91, 96, 104 

Thyme, Lemon 76, 85, 91, 96 

Tomato 60, 93, 97, 105, 108, 114 

Trellis, Pea 79 

Trenching 14 

Tnmip . • . 60, 83, 87, 93, 97, 100, 102, 105, 109, 114 

TTEGETABLES, A few of the best 62 

^ Vegetable Marrows 61, 93, 98, 105 

WALLS, Aspect of . . . . • 9 
Walls, Construction of 10 

Walls, Materials for 11 

Walls, The best, for a Kitchen Garden 8 

Warm Border 83 

Water 5, 6, 7 

Watering 18 

Weeds 18 

Winter Greens 87, 102, 105 

Winter Savory 75, 99, 102, 104 

Winter Spinach 102, 105, 109, 114, 118, 121 

Words of advice . 80, 83, 87, 93, 98, 100, 102, 105, 109, 115, 118, 122 
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ADVEBTISEMSNTS. 



HOUSEHOLD STORES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 

(CABRIAQE PAID). 
So. 49. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 

SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 

10, 11, and 12, NEW BRIDGE STREET, 

(OPPOSITE LUDGATE HILL STATION,) 

LONDON, E.G. 
Branch— DEA NE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

CAPITAL, iB200,000. 

DIBEOTOBS. 

6E0B0E BBIDOEB, Esq. (Chairman), East Park Terrace. Soathampton. 
EDWABD BAYENSGBOFT, Esq. (Yice-Chaiiman), 14, Londomi Boad, St. John^ 

Wcx)d. 
MICHAEL P. CUBBIE, Esq., 4, Dawscm Place, Prinoes Square, Bayswater. 
I4IBUT..C0L. CHABLES W. THOMPSON, 21, Sutherland Place, Bayswater. 
JOHN F. HAROLD. Esq , Woodlands, New Forest, Hants. 
J. GBAHAM IBWIN ((ieoeral Manager), 10, New Bridge Street. 

AXJDITOBS. 

Mbsbsb. QUILTEB, ball, & CO., 8, Moorgate Street, E.C. 



CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANE, LONDON. 

SOLIOITOBS. 

Mbsbbs. WOBDSWOBTH, BLAKE, HABBIS, & PABSON, South Sea House, E.C. 

ANALYST. 
H. C. BABTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S. 

OENEBAL MANAGEB. I SEOBETABY. 

J. GRAHAM IBWIN. I J. J. AKDBEW. 

PRINCIPAL STORES. 
N08. 10, 11, and 12, NEW BBIBGE STREET, BLACXPRLiES, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL BRANCH. 
BEANE STREET, near St. John's Market. 

Thb enpedal object for which this Association has been estabb'shed is to supply the 
Shareholders and Members with Oroceries, ProTisions, Clothing, and adl crnds of 
Household Bequisites, at Wholesale Prices. 

The Capital of the Company is £200,000, in 20,000 Preference Shares of £6 each, and 
100.000 Ordinary Shares at £1 each. The First Issue of Preference Shares was re^ 
Btncted to 6,000, the whole of which were taken up before the day of final allotment. 
A Second Issue, which is also restricted to 6,000, is now being allotted at £1 premium. 

The Preference Shares entitle the holders to deal at the Stores, and to a Dividend at 
the rate of £6 per cent, per annum. 

The Ordmary Shares entitle the holders to a perpetual Ticket to deal at the Stores, 
and to participate in the Profits, as detailed in the Articles of Association. 

Life Tickets are granted on payment of £1, and Annual Tickets en payment of Fire 
£ hillings, enabling the holders to deal at the Stores, 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

For the cony^ence of Purchasers, money of any amount is received on deposit, 
which may be applied to the payment of goods. On theee AfiMcra&iu^^v^ '^csc ^kss^v. 
interest is aUowea on the minimum month\7 \A\ai&!C«&,M '&K^> ^awirPL\i ^gs^ ^^ ^ 

BUJDB on deposit are repayable on dcfmand*, Wt ^« KfAwSbaSSss^'cmRC^^^ V*^'^ ^ 

reqvire totateeD. days' notice for amoonts e»oeeQ«i\g t£A* 
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J. T. OAKLEY, 

202, GRANGE ROAD, & 18, 19 & 20, GRANGE WALK, 

BE BMONDSEY, 8.E. 

OAKLETS PATENT DOUBLE PNEUMATIO BAROEN POMPS 'ETa, ETG. 

THE SHrOLE-BABBEL PTTHPS THAT THBOWA OOHTZinrOirS STBXAX. 
These Garden Pumps are inTaloable in the Garden, C!aiifler?Btorie&, Onslnrd Honsei^ 
Fernery, &c., &&, for Watering and Washing Trees, flowers, Beds, Sprink]iii|r Hantib 
Lawns, Walks, Cleansing Wail-Frait, &o. Desirable in erenr House, Bhop, OMob, f« 
Extinguishing Fires, Washing Windows, Carriages, Laying Dust, Emptymg CUUiau, 

Filling Barre ls, «c., &e. 

A COMPACT, COMPLETE, POWERFUL 

GARDEN PUMP OR FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 

, Recommended to be k^t on each Jtocr of a GenUemanU Moauion in eaae o/Firt* 



ro. 


1. 




2. 




4. 




6. 




6. 




7. 




8. 




9. 




.10. 




IL 



Iron 



4 galls. 



Do. on wheels, as No. 6... do. 

Lron Painted, on wheels 6 do 

Galvanised Iron Pail ...10 do , 

Dd. do. .•• 14 do. ... ' ... 

Do. do. ... 20 do 

Do. do. ... 24 do. 

To Pump from Well ot Pail 

Large size ditto ... ... ... 

Suction and Delivery Hose extra for No. 10 and 11. 

Oakley's Idqnid Manure Pniny / il2 16s. 

OAKLEY'S IMPROVED HOSE REELS. 



£1 6 





1 12 





114 





2 4 





2 18 





8 10 





412 





6 





1 10 





2 






Bett, Cheapest, and when loaded are remarkabljf easy and ttght. 

Class I. 
No. 30.— 12 in. holds 100 ft. fin. hose 



»» 
f> 
»f 

it 
ti 
tt 
it 



81.— 14 in. 
82.— 16 in. 
83.— 18 in. 
84.-21 in. 
36.-24 in. 
36.-27 in. 



n 

»» 
i» 
»» 
It 



150 ft. 
200 ft. 
250 ft. 
300 ft. 
460 ft. 

450 ft. 1 in. „ 

250 ft. 2 in. „ 

37.— 30 in. holds 650 ft. 1 in. „ 

or 800 ft. 2 in. „ 

Sa— 38 in. holds 650 ft. 1 in. „ 

or 400 ft. 2 in. „ 

Class IL, a lighter made article. 



f» 
11 
tt 
tt 

or 



1 13 
1 14 

1 15 
118 

2 

2 6 
212 

















Class n. 
£12 
1 2 
1 3 
1 4 
1 6 
1 8 
112 



6 

8 







116 
118 








Illustrated List aiul TestimonUOs Post Free, 



BRASS GARDEN SYRINGES. 

Each. 



No. 



8.— I X 10 in., with Bose only ... 
.10.— 1 X 12 in., with Bose and Jet 



8. d. 
2 



11.— li X 12 in., 
12.-1} X 



»» 



If 

tt 



14 in., 
18.— 1| X 16 in., ,, „ 

14.— 1 X 12 in., with Jet only 
15.-1 X 12 in., with 1 Bose and Jet 



4 
5 
7 
9 
4 
6 



6 
6 
6 

6 
6 



Each. 

No. B. d. 

16.— 1 xl2in.,with2B0BeBandJet 7 6 
17.— IJ xl6in., „ „ „ 10 6 

18.— 1} X 18in., „ „ „ 18 

19.— li X 18in., with hall valve ... 16 
20.— If X 20in., „ ... 17 

21.— If X 20 in., „ ... 19 



IaJ o ^ 



ei fla 



No. lA.— Single, with Bose Jet, 
and Stop Cook 



No. 3a.— As above, with Wood 
Handle, withont Union 



l-in. 
8. d. 
2 



8. d. 
2 6 



s. d. 
4 6 



8. d. 
3 9 



s. d. 
6 



B. d. 
5 8 



s. d. 
7 6 



8. d. 
8 



1 
B. d. 
10 



s. d. s. d. 
10 I 12 



BrkM Bprins Sp readers^ i tn. ae. ad.^ | In . de., f in. 8s. Od. 

WalsrBarromi Pots, Hydronettes, die, Garden RoUers, Lawn Mowers, Rubiber or Leather Fire 
MuckeU, de, S^igi^ Double, and Treble Barrel Pumps, for Water or Liquor* JmUa JUibber 
Jffose (see separaU Li$t) . Other List* upon oppUooo^on. 
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CITY 

PAPER BAG MANUFACTORY, 



» 

o 

>*^ 
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o 
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iloNlOON 



/ 



ElC. 



MAIBEN & BINGHAM'S 

SECUBB 

SEED EN7EL0FES. 



Quality 






O 






I 



MAIBEN & BINGHAM, 

PRINTERS/ engravers; AND LITHOeRAPHERS, 

lai, ALDEBSGATE STREET, 



LONDON, E.G. 



I Messrs. M. and B. beg to draw the particular ttttention of 
I Nnrserpneiiy Seedsmen, and Florists, to their very convenient 
^ Envelopes, made in all' sizes and of various qualities, suitable, for 
J the Betail Seed Trade. The large quantities. already supplied by 
I them to Seedsmen throughout the Qouutry, and the general satis- 
i faction they Jiave given, warrant the belief that they will entirely 
supersede the old-fashioned and tedious method of wrapping. 



A Printed Scale of Sizes, with Revised Price List and Specimens^ 

will be forwarded on application. 



^aper Ba^ atevery size and description. Labels. Boua:£L%t le^r^yseik* 
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STRENG TH FOB TH E WEAK. 

The latest addition to Therapeuticfl k the disooyery of a New'Goffi^ 
pound Salt, having two distinct bases. This valuable aid to medicinfl^ 
if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and 
aches, and is known as 

LIEBIG'S SILVER SALT. 

The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt bighlvjnTi- 
gorating and exhilarating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weak- 
nesses will at once appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, 
thereby preventiDg and keeping off Colds, b^ giving a warm glow of 
health, and i^onld always be at hand for use in changeable weather, to 
rub in any part as a protection. 

LIEBIG'S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 

are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they 
resemble in appearance, l&s elegant medicine is quite different to any- 
thing ever brought before the pnbfic, containing, in a cheap and pleasant 
form, a most elaborate preparation, adapted to all ages and constitiitioxiB, 
for 

ENRICHING THE BLOOD^ 

and for the permanent cure of 

(General Weakness, Palpitation of the Hearty 

Shortness of Breath, Pains in the Back, ~ 

Impoverished Blood, Bilious and Liver Ccmiplaints, 

Noises in the Head* and Ears, Weakness' of the Chest, 

Impaired Sight and Memory, Melancholy, 

Indigestion, Trembling of the Hands and Limbs, 

Incapacity for Study or Business, Neuralgia, 

Bizzmess, Want of Energy and Loss of 

Bheumatism and Pains and Aches, Appetite, 

Nervous Prostration, 

and most other symptoms of failing health. 



Theie^^ARLB are told in boxes at U, l^d,, 28. 9d., is. 6d,, lU,, 22«.9 and 
33«., and the SILVER SALT is the same price. 

There is considerable saving in buying the larger quantities, and they 
can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with printed directions 
for use* 



M. IJEBIO & CO., 

17, E88EX STBEET, STRKSD.'LCiSSiQS. » 
^d at Fans aad^ew 1osV> ... 



ADVBBTiaBHENTa. 




10T WATER APPARATUS, 

FOB EVEB7 OREBNHOUSE, 

Boiitr and Piptt, £2 lOi, 



(KDSSBTT-S lUFBOVED FATENT FOBTABLE), 

''■--—- "-^%, 01iMl«n, ko.. with thfl ^rasMit noia mud 

' ■ — Hilli, Boonu, ObimtiM, Qnta- 

Send wa iMmpi tor a ctiosd 

UiwHtt'i FiUnt. lIiuMU'il«UMbeit."~a.QLEnr. 



If yon want to know liow to maoajre yonr Qarden, 

Send foi Uauett's Almaaflob) port ma, Td. 

If yon want to know when to Sow and what to Qrow, 

and for UnoHtt'i JUnum&ck, only Ad., port free, Td. Bent ont on an 

after NoTonber 20Ui- 



J. KUBSX^TE, 



ADYSBTISK1ISNT8. 



LADIES, 
READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE GREATEST BABGADT OIT SECOBD. 



THE 

EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

OF 

147, aXTEEH VICTOSIA STBEBT, LOHDOH, E.C., 

Are Belling FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINES at about ODe-foniih 
of their real value. It is guaranteed to produce first-dass workmanship 
at the rate of nearly 1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly 
depended upon in every respect. 



A MARYELIII 



FBICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 

the lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever 
been offered to the public* To prevent disappointment, and to ensure 
^rly execution, Orders, with P.0.0. for 27s. 6d.,made payable at G«n^ 
Post Office^ to Walter Sargent, Manager, Empire "lowing Machuie 
Company, 147, Queea Victoria Street, London, E.C., should be sent in 
as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine will undoubtedly 
he far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B. — The Machine will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, 
to all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. Address must be plainly 
written, and any Machine not approved of will be immediatdy ex- 
changed. 

Eesidents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for 
obtaining a first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees — ^less 
both the Manufacturer's and the Betailer's profits, which usually amount 
to 65 per cent., and which come from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, 
making, as it does, 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruiztg to the- 
owner for one week's work will clear the expense originally incurred in 
purchasing it. 

tfkcliine Oil; 6d. per Bottle ; Needlea and Cotton, from 

Is. per Dozen. 

(Signed) WALTER SAKGENT.. 



£MPIRE SEWING MkCEB^ CQ^^^NY, 

JC^^, QUEJESN FXCTOBIA JSHREET, :eX4 



ADVEBTISEMENTS. 



" nCaking fumigation a pleasure instead of a nuisance." 

TEBBS'S UNIVERSAL FUMIGATOR 

Offer i the following advantages over all others yet introduced-^ 

NO SPECIAL PAPER required, NO ATTENTION after being 
lit, NO FEAR OF FLAMING, NO SULPHUR GIVEN OFF ) 
as NO CINDERS are used in lighting, NO WASTE, aU the 
material is consumed and given off in dense cool smoke. 

They will burn any kind of TOBACCO PAPER, TOBACCO 
RAG or CORD, TOBACCO LEAF, COMMON TOBACCO, 
CIGAR ENDS, or ANY other Fumigating Material. 

" Tebb's Universal Fumigator has been several times tried here, and we are well 
satisfied with it. Nothing so simple, sure, and economioal has come under my notice 
in the way of a Fmnigator, and I have tried nearly all that ever were made. 

*' OctoUr 31, 1877. " Shiklby HiBBsao." 

Price— Ko. 1, 8s. ; — Ko. 2, 4s. 6d. ;— Ko. 3, 7s. 6d. each. 
Extra Strong:, Ko. 2, 6s. 6d. ;— No. 3, 10s. 6d. each. 
Small Size, specially for Frames, 3s. each. 



Retail of FLANAGAN & SON, Seedsmen, 98 Cheapside, E.G. 

And of aJl Nurserymen and Seedsmen ; and Wholesale of 
COBBY AND SOPEB, SHAD THAMES, LONDON, E.G. 

Ewarfs Land Improver* s Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK OF FORMULA, 
TABLES, and MEMORANDA, required in any Computation re- 
lating to the Permanent Improvement of Landed Property. By 
John Ewabt, Land Surveyor, and Agricultural Engineer. Royal 
32mo, oblong, leather, gilt edges, with elastic hand, 48. 
« A oompendious and handy little volume."— ^SipMfafor. 

Hudson^ 8 Tables for Land Valuers. 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT: being Tables, 
on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of 
Estates. With Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial 
Customary Acres to Statute Measure, &c. By R. Hxtdson, C.E. 
New Edition, royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, elastic band, 4s. 

" Of incalculable value to country gentlemen and professional men."— i^*arm«r*« 
Jourtud. 

Complete Agricultural Surveyor's Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND VALUER'S AND LAND IMPROVER'S COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK; consisting of the above two works 
bound together, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 78. 6d. 

I@* The above forma an unequalled and most compendious FocJeet 
Vade-mecum for the Land Agent and Agricultural Engineer, 

** Weloonsider Hudson's book to be the best ready-reckoner on matters relating to 
the valuation of land and crops we have ever seen, and its combination with Mr. 
Ewart's work greatly enhances the value and usefulness of the latter-tosx^^sc^sj^. . . « 
It is most useful as a manual for reference." — l^ortk o/ EngiUml ¥ wrngtrr* 

CROSBY hOCKWOQD ^ CO., 7, BTATlO^'EaS? -BXIIU^CJ^S^I^^^*^- 



ADVEBTISEMENTS. 



ARTISTIC. '^ 



To LADIES and GENTLEMEN with some leisure time, desiring to 
Bupplemcnt their incomes, an opportunity is oflfered of acquirirg the 

ART OF DRAWING AND ENGRAVING ON WOOD 

Zn a thoroughly satiBfiietory and perfect style. 

The Terms are moderate, and the hours can be made to suit the con- 
v«»nionce of Pupils. Persons residing in the country can receive full 
iiistriiclion by correspondence. 

For further partiailara call or address — 

MR. J. FRANKLIN NASH, 

ARTIST AND ENQBAVES, 

76, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.G. 



FACSIMILE OF SIGNATURE 

FOB 8s. 

Useful for Letterpress Printing, Stamping, and Marking, 

MADE TYPE'EIGH AND CUT IK JB OLD HELIEF. 

An Exact Reproduction of any Signature Guaranteed. 

SENT POST FREE FOR 3G STAMPS. 

Address - 

J. FRANKLIN N^SH, 

75, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.G. 



Engravings for Seedsmen's Catalognes and Price Lists 

carefully executed. 

DRAWINGS MADE FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ALL WORK DELIVERED FROMPTLT, 



J. F. NASB, 75, FLEET STliEEE,lJQiSTi««l,TLJ5i. 



London, Aprils 1878. 



INCLUDING MANY 



NEW & STANDARD WORKS 

IN 

ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
AGRICULTURE, MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, 

SCIENCE, &c. &a 

PUBUSHBD BY 

CROSBY LOGK^WOOD & CO., 

7, STATIONERS'-HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 



ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, &c. 

» 

Humberts New Work on Water-Supply, 

A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE on the WATER-SUPPLY 
of CITIES and TOWNS. By William Humber, Assoc. Inst. 
C.E., and M. Inst M.E. Author of '*Cast and Wrought Iron 
Bridge Construction," &c. &c Imp. 4to. Illustrated with 50 
Double Plates, 2 Single Plates, Coloured Frontispiece, and upwards 
of 250 Woodcuts, and containing 400 pages of Text, elegantly and 
substantially half-bound in morocco. 6/. dr. 

List of Contents: — 

L Historical Sketch of some of the means that have been adopted for the Supply 
of Water to Cities and Towns. — II. Water and the Foreign Matter usually asso- 
ciated with it.— III. Rainfall and Evaporation. — IV. Springs and the * water- 
bearing formations of various districts. — V. Measurement and Estimation of the 
Flow of Water.— VI. On the Selection of the Source of Supply.— VII. Wells.— 
VIII. Reservoirs. — IX. Tne Purification of Water. — ^X. Pumps. — XI. Pumping 
Machinery. — XII. Conduits. — XIII. Distribution of Water. — XIV. Meters, Ser- 
vice Pipes, and House Fittings. — XV. The Law and Economy of Water Works.— 
XVI. Constant and Intermittent Supply. — XVII. Description of Plates. — Appen- 
dices, giving - Tables of Rates of Supply, Velocities, &c. &c., together with 
Specifications of several Works illustrated, among which will be found : — Aberdeen, 
Bideford, Canterbury, Dundee, Halifax, Lambeth, Rotherham, Dublin, and others. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' The most systematic and valuable work upon water supply hitherto produced in 
English, or in any other langiiage." — Engineer (first notice). 

*™Mr. Humber's work is characterised almost throughout by an exhaustiveness 
much more distinctive of French and German than of English technical treatises." — 
JSngineer (third notice). 

'* We can eongnitulate Mr. Humber on having been able to give so laige an 
amount of information en a subject so important as the water Supply of cities and 
towns. The plates, fifty in number, are mostly drawings of executed works, and 
alone would have commanded the attention of every engineer whose practice may lie 
in this branch of the profession. "^i?»^<0^r. 



2 WORKS IN ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC., 

Humbers Modern Engineering. First Series. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING, 1S63. Comprisii^ Civil, Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, 
Railway, Bridge^ and other En^eering Works, &c. By Wi|.liam 
H UMBER, Assoc lust C.E«, &c Imp. 4to, with 36 Double 
Plates, drawn to a large scale^ and Photographic Portrait of John 
Hawl^haw, C.E., F.R.S., &c 3/. 3^. haH morocco. 

List of the Plata, 

NAMB AND DBSCRIPTION. PLATES. NAMB OP BNGINXBS. 

Victoria Station and Roof— L. B.& S. C. Rail z to 8 Mr. R. Jacomb Hood, CE. 

Southport Pier 9 and zo Mr. James Brunlees, C.E. 

Victoria Station and Roof— L. C. & D. & G. W. 

Raihrays xztoxsA Mr. John Fowler, CE. 

Roof of Cremome Music Hall 16 Mr. WlUiam Humber, C£. 

Bridge over G. N. Railway 17 Mr. Joseph Cubitt, CE. 

Roof of Station — Dutch Rhenish RaUvray .. zSandzg Mr. Euschedi, CB. 
Bridge over the Thames— West London Ex- 

tension Railway ao to 24 Mr. William Baker, CE. 

Armour Plates 25 Mr. James Chalmers, CE 

Suspension Bridge, Thames 361039 Mr. Peter W., Barlow, CE. 

The Allen Engine 30 Mr. G. T. Porter, M.£. 

Suspension Bridge, Avon 3z to 33 Mr. John Hawkshaw, CE. 

and W. H. Barlow, CE. 

Underground Railway 34 to 36 Mr. John Fowlor, CE. 

With copious Descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, &c. 



" Handsomely Uthograpbed and ininted. It will find favour with many, who desire 
to preserve in a permanent form copies of the plans and sjpecifications prepared for the 
guidance of the contractors for many important engineenng works.***— ^Mc^pwMrr. 

HumbcT^s Modern Engineering. Second Series. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER. 
ING, 1864 ; with Photographic Portrait of Robert Stephenson, 
C.E., M.P., F.R.S., &c 3/. y. half morocco. 

Ust of the PlaUs. 

NAMB AND DESCRIPTION. PLATES. NAMB OP BNGINBBS. 

Birkenhead Docks, Low Water Basin z to Z5 Mr. G. F. L3rster, CE. 

Charing Cross Station Roof— C C. Railway. z6 to z8 Mr. Hawkshaw, CE. 

Digswell Viaduct— Great Northern Railway. zp Mr. J. Cubitt, CE. 

Robbery Wood Viaduct— Great N. Railway. 20 Mr. J. Cubitt, CE. 

Iron Permanent Way ao« — — 

Clydach Viaduct — Merthyr, Tredegar, and 

Aber^venny Railway az Mr. Gardner, CE. 

Ebbw Viaduct ditto ditto ditto 32 Mr. Gardner, CE. 

College Wood Viaduct — Cornwall Railway . . 23 Mr. Brunei 

Dublm Winter Palace Roof 24 to 36 Messrs. Ordish& Le Feiivre. 

Bri geover the Thames— L. C & D. Railw. 27 to 32 Mr. J. Cubitt, CE. 

Albert Harbour, Greenock 33 to 36 Messrs. Bell & MiUff. 

With copious Descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, &c. 

"Kr^sumi of all the more interesting and important works latdly completed m Gnat 
Britain ; and containing, as it does, carefully executed drawing^ with full woridng 
details, it will be found a valuable accessory to the profession at large."— u^Mj^wMrr. 

" Mr. Humber has done the profession rood and true service, by &e fine oollectioa 
of examples he has here brougnt before ue profession and the pubUc**— Pfiwiyai/ 



PUBLISHED BY CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 3 
Humbfir's Modern Engineerhtg. Third Series. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING, 1865. Imp. 4to, with 40 Double Plates, drawn to b laiH 
scale, and Photo Portrait of J. R. M-Clean, Esq., kte Preddent 
ofthelnstitutior. of Civil Engineers. 3/. y. half morocco. 
Jjsl of Plata and Diagrams, 
HAIN DRAINAGE, METROPOl-lS |MA1N DRAINAGE, METROPOLIS, 
NOBTH SiDK. ] antiixsad— 

Plate 1. Hap sliowjng Interceptian of 
Scwere.— 1 and j. Middle Level Sewci. 
Sewer under Reaent's CaruJ ; and Jliiic- 
doQ irilh Fleet Ifitcli.— 4, j, and 6. Oui- 

and Detafls. — 7. Outfall 
1 u._i. tjne.Nonh 



Sewer. Bridge 1 

Sew=T''6Sg?"^m' 
BaUwBT. ElevatioD 
I. and .J. Oolfall St 
East London Waterui 



' OullsJl Sewer. Reservoir and OiuIeL 

Plan and Details.— aj. Outfall Sewer. 

Fiilh Hoist —34, Secliona of Sewoi 
(Nonh and iiaiiu Sides). 

THAMES EUBANKMBNT. 
Plile 15. Section of River Wat— 
96 and 97. Steam-boal Pier, Watnutula-. 
Elevaaon and Detaill. — ■A. Landing; 
Staijs between Cfaanng &D3S and Watv^ 
loo Biidgei.— 19 aniT 30. York Gate. 

D«ail»,— 31, ja, and 31 OvHflow and 
Outlet at gavoy Stieet Sewer. DetaDi ; 
usd Penitock. -'34. 35. and 36. Steam-boat 
Pier, Waterloo HcMge. lOevatioD and 
DiUils.— 37. Junction of Sewers. Plant 
ind Sections— 33, Gatlies. Plans and 
Sections.— 39. RoUingStodt.— 40. Granite 



Humberts Modem. Engineering. Fourth Series. 

A RECORD of the PROGRESS of MODERN ENGINEER- 
ING, 1866. Imp. 4to, with 36 Double Plates, drawn to a large 
acale, and Photographic Portrait of John Fowler, Esq., PresidenI 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 3/. 31. half morocco. 
List 0/ tht Plaits and Diagrami. 

Abbejr Milts Piuninng Station, Main Drainage, 

Memnolia i to 4 Mr. Baialgetle, CE. 

BhidwDocIu 5 to g Msin.M 'Clean ftSlOlnian, 

Hauquia Viaduct, Santiago aad Valpandso [C.E. 

Itahnr 10, ti Mr. W. Loyd, C.E. 

JUana!Loc«matiTe,St.Halsn'sCanalRaibr. 11,13 Mr. H. Cross, C.E, 

CuBoo Street Staiicm Ruaf 14 to i£ Hr. T. Hawluhaw, C.E. 

Road Biidp orei the Rivet Uoka 17, 18 Mr. H. Wakefield, CE. 

Tdegraphjc ^^ipBratus for Mesopotamia .... ig Ur. Sieccetii, CE. 

VkdDct over Hit lUvtr Wye, Midland Kailw. w to » Mr, W. H. Barlow, CK 

St, Gomans Viaduct. Ciunwall Railway 93, 14 Mr. Brund. CE. 

Wreodu-IrDnCylioaer for Diving Bell 15 Mr. J. Coode, C.E. 

MmwallDocIa s« to 3< Messrs. J. Fo.>der,CE.,an 

William Wil*™. CE. 

UOisy'i Patent Euavator — "- "■' — "^ " 



31 Ur. MilrDy,.CE. 
13 to 3S Mr. J. Fo«Ter, and Mr T 



m District RaUway 

llarboiiii. Ports, and Bresdcvaters -■-" A 10 c 

With Capiaut Dtseript^e LcUer^rtss, Spicijifatiiint^ ^k. 



4 WORKS IN ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC, 

Humbet^s Great Work on Bridge Constrtution. 

A COMPLETE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on CAST and 
WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, induding 
Iron Foundations. In Three Parts — ^Theoretical, Practical, and 
Descriptive. By William Humber, Assoc. Inst C£., and M. Inst 
M. E. Third Edition, revised and much improved, with 115 Double 
Plates (20 of which now first appear in this edition), and numerous 
additions to the Text In 2 vols. imp. 4to, 6/. i6s. 6d, half-bound 
in morocco. 

"A very valuable contribution to the standard literature of civil engineerii^. In 
addition to elevations, plans, and sections, larg^e scale details are f^ven, which very 
much enhance the instructive worth of these illustration^. No engineer would wil- 
lingly be without so valuable a fund of information." — Civil Engineer ami ArchiUcts 
Journal. 

" Mr. Humber's stately volumes lately issued— in which the most iinportant bridges 
erected during the last five years, under the direction of our most eminent engineers, 
are drawn and specified in great detaiL" — Engineer. 

'* A book— and particularly a large and costly treatise like Mr. Humber's — ^which 
has reached its third edition may certainly be said to have established its own 
reputation. " — Engineering. 

Strains, Formulce & Diagrams for Calculation of. 

A HANDY BOOK for the CALCULATION of STRAINS 
in GIRDERS and SIMILAR STRUCTURES, and their 
STRENGTH ; consisting of Formulae and Corresponding Diagrams, 
with numerous Details for Practical Application, &c. By William 
Humber, Assoc. Inst C.E., &c Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
with nearly 100 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, *js, dd, cloth. 

'* The arrangement of the matter in tlus little volume is as convenient as it well 

could be The system of employing diagrams as a substitute for coniplex 

computations is one justly coming into ^at favour, and in that respect Mr. HtunJber's 
volume is fully up to the times." — Engineering. ^ 

*' llie formula are neatly expressed, and the diagrams good."— v4/!A«M«i<m. 

" Mr. Humber has rcaaered a great service to the architect and engineer by pro- 
ducing a work especially treating on the methods of delineating the strains on iron 
beams, roofs, and bridges by means of diagrams."— ^M/^r. 

Barlow on the Strength of Materials^ enlarged. 

A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 

with Rules for application in Architecture, the Construction of 

Suspension Bridges, Railways, &c. ; and an Appendix on the 

Power of Locomotive Engines, and the effect of Inclined Planes 

and Gradients. By Peter Barlow, F.R.S. A New Edition, 

revised by his Sons, P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., and W. H. Ba&low, 

F.R.S., to which are added Experiments by HODGKlNSON, Faul- 

bairn, and Kirkaldy ; an Essay (with Illustrations) on the eflect 

produced by passing Weights over Elastic Bars, by the Rev. 

Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. And Formulae for Calculating 

Girders, &c. The whole arranged and edited \>y W. HuMBSBy 

Assoc Inst C.E., Author of ** A Complete and Practical Treatise 

on Cast and Wrought-Iron Bridge Construction," &c. 8vo, 400 

pp., with 19 large Plates, and numerous woodcuts, l8r. doth. 

" The book is tmdoubtedly worthy of the highest commendation.'*— 3fM«tf'5'^Mf'VMs/. 
" The best book on tne subject whicii has yet appeared. .... We knew of 
ao wwk that so completdy ftimis its vaxs^aa.— English Meekemic. 
'The standmrd treatise upon this psurticukx vA^^^KX^^^Efifin^fr. 



tsi 



PUBLISHED BY CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 5 

Tramways and Tram-Traffic. 

TRAMWAYS : their CONSTRUCTION and WORKING. 
Containing a Comprehensive History of tl^ System ; an exhaus- 
tive Analysis of the Various Modes of Traction, including Horse 
Power, Steam, ileated Water, and Compressed Air ; a Description 
of the varieties of Rolling Stock ; and ample Details of Cost and 
Working Expenses, with Special reference to the Tramways of the 
United Kingdom. By D. Kinnear Clark, M. I. C. E., Author 
of * Railway Machinery,* &c., in one vol. 8vo, with numerous illus- 
trations and thirteen folding plates, i8x. cloth. {Just published. 

Iron and Steel. 

*IRON AND STEEL': a Work for the Forge, Foundry, 
Factory, and Office. Containii^g Ready, Useful, and Trustworthy 
Information for Ironmasters and their Stocktakers; Managers of 
Bar, Rail, Plate, and Sheet Rolling Mills ; Iron and Metal 
Founders ; Iron Ship and Bridge BuUders ; Mechanical, Mining, 
and Consulting Engineers ; Architects, Contractors, Builders, and 
Professional Draughtsmen. By Charles Hoare, Author of 
'The Slide Rule,' &c. Eighth Edition. Revised throughout and 
considerably enlarged. With folding Scales of "Foreign Mea- 
sures compared with the English Foot," and "fixed Scales of 
Squares, Cubes, and Roots, Areas, Decimal Equivalents, &c." 
Oblong, 32mo, leather elastic-band, dr. 

" We cordially recommend this book to those engaeed in considering: the details 

of all kinds of iron and steel works It has Been compiled with care and 

accuracy. .... Many useful rules and hints are given for lessening the 
amount of arithmetical labour which is always more or less necessary in arranging 
tron and steel work of all kinds, and a great quantity of useful tables for preparing 
«stimates of weights, dimensions, strengths of structures, costs of work, &c. , will be 
found in Mr. Hoare's book. — Naval Science^ 

Wealds Engineers Pocket-Book. 

THE ENGINEER'S, ARCHITECT'S, and CONTRACTOR'S 
POCKET-BOOK (LocKWOOD & Co.'sj formerly Weale's). 
Published Annually. In roan tuck, gilt edges, with 10 Copper- 
Plates and numerousrWoodcuts. 6r. 

** A vast amount of really valuable matter condensed into the small dimoi- 
Aions of a book which is, in re^ty, what it professes to be— a pocket-book. . . . 
We cordiall^r recommend the book. — Colliery Guardian, 

*' It contains a large amount of information peculiarly valnable to those for whose 
use it is compiled. We cordially commend it to the engineering and architectural 
professions generally." — Mining Journal, 

Iron Bridges, Girders^ Roofs, &e, 

A TREATISE on the APPLICATION of ikON to the CON- 
STRUCTION of BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, and OTHER 
WORKS ; showing the Principles upon which such Structures are 
Designed, and their Practical Application. Especially arranged for 
the use of Students and Practical Mechanics, all Mathematid For- 
mulae and Symbols being excluded. By Francis Campin, C.E. 
Second Edition revised and corrected. With numerous Diagrams. 
i2mo, cloth boards, ^.r. 

*' Invaluable to those who have not been educated in znathematics.''— C^i^Afyy 
Guardian. 
*' Remarkably accurate and well wntteaJ'^ArHMatiy, 



6 WORKS IX ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, ETC., 

Pioneer Engtfieering. 

riONEKR ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 
Ojicrations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New 
Countries. IJy Edward Dobson, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of 
"The Art of Building/* &c. With numerous Plates and Wood 
Engravinf^s. Crown 8vo, lor. 6r/., cloth. \yu5t published, 

*• A most useful h.indl>ook to engineering pioneers." — Iron. 

" The auth(tr\ ex^ierience has been turned to good account, and the book is likely 
to be of considerable service to pioneer engineers."— ^v<A//«^ News. 

'Neiv Iron Trades' Companion, 

THE IRON AND METAL TRADES* COMPANION: 
Being a Calculator containing a Series of Tables upon a new and 
comprehensive plan for expeditiously ascertaining the value of any 
goods lx)ught or sold by weight, from \s. per cwt. to II2J. per 
cwt., and from one farthing per pound to one shilling per pound. 
Each Table extends from one pound to ico tons ; to which are 
appended Rules on Decimals, Square and Cube Root, Mensuration 
of Superficies and Solids, &c. ; also Tables of Weights of Materials, 
and other Useful Memoranda. By Thomas Downie. Strongly 
bound in leather, 396 pp., 9J. 
" A most useful set of tables, and will supply a want, for nothing like them before 
existed." — Building News. 

" Will save the possessor the trouble of making numerous intricate calculations. 
Althoujih specially adapted to the iron and metal trades, the tables contained in diis 
handy little companion will be found useful in every other business in which mer- 
chandise is bought and sold by weight." — Railway News, 

Sanitary Work. 

SANITARY WORK IN THE SMALLER TOWNS AND 
IN VILLAGES. Comprising : — i. Some of the more Common 
Forms of Nuisance and their Remedies ; 2. Drainage ; 3. Water 
Supply. A useful book for Members of Local Boards and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, Health Officers, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Builders, and Contractors. By Charles Slagg, Assoc Inst C.E. 
Crown 8vo, 5^., cloth. 
"Mr. Slagg has brought together much valuable informadon, and has a happy 

luciditjr of expression ; and he has been industrious in collecting data." — Athetueum, 
"This is a very useful book, and may be safely recommended Tl» author, 

Mr. Charles Slagg, has had practical experience in the works of which he treats. 

There is a great deal of work required to be done in the smaller towns and villages, 

and this little volume will help those who are willing to do \\..**'^Builder. 

Sanitary Engineering. 

WHOLESOME HOUSES : being an exposition of the Banner 
System of Sanitation. By Edward Gregson Banner, C.E. New 
and enlarged edition (25th thousand), illustrated with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8 vo, sewed 6^., cloth u. \y tut published. 

Steam Engine. 

S TEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and Port- 

aSle, an Elementary Treatise on. Being an Extension of Mr. 

John Sewell's Treatise on Steam. By D. Kinnear Clark, 

C.E., M.I.C.E., Author of ** Railway Locomotives-," &c. With 

Illustrations. i2mo, 4^., doth. 

"Every essaatial part of the subject is treated of competently, and in a popular 

style,"— /rm. 
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Strains. 

THE STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK; 
with Practical Remarks on Iron Constructioii. By F. W. Sheilds, 
M. Inst C.E. Second Edition, with 5 plates. Royal 8vo^ 5^. cloth. 

CoNTBNTS. — Introductory Remarks ; Beams Loaded at Centre \ Beams Loaded at 
imequal distances between supports ; Beams uniformly Loaded ; Gruders with triangu- 
lar bracing Loaded at centre ; Ditto, Loaded at unequal distances between supports ; 
Ditto, uniformly Loaded; Calculation of the Strains on Girders with triangular 
Basings ; Cantilevers ; Continuous Girders ; Lattice Girders ; Girders with Vertical 
Struts and Diagonal Ties ; Calculation of the Strains on Ditto ; Bow and String 
Girders ; Girders of a form not belonging to any r^^Iar figure ; Plate Girders ; Ap- 
portionments of Material to Strain ; Comparison of different Girders ; Proportion of 
Length to Depth of Girders ; Character of the Work ; Iron Roofs. 

Construction of Iron B earns y Pillars y &c. 

IRON AND HEAT, Exhibiting the Principles concerned hi the 
Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridge Girders, and the 
Action of Heat in the Smelting Furnace. By James Armour, 
C.E. Woodcuts, i2mo, cloth boards, y, 6d, ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 

*' A very useful and thoroughly practical little volume, in every way deserving of 
circulation amonest working men." — Mming youmal, 

** No ironworker who wishes to acquaint himself with the principles of his own 
trade can afford to be without iL^'—Souih Durhattt Mercury. 

Power in Motion. 

POWER IN MOTION : Horse Power, Motion, Toothed Wheel 

Gearing, Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular Forces, &c. 

By James Armour, C.E. With 73 Diagrams. i2mo, cloth 

boards, 3^. 6</. 

" Numerous illustrations enable the author to convey his meaning as explicitly as 
it is perhaps possible to be conveyed. The value of the theoretic andj>ractical know- 
ledge imparted cannot well be over estimated." — Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 

Metallurgy of Iron. 

A TREATISE ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON : con- 
taining Outlines of the History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of 
Assay, and Analyses of Iron Ores, Processes of Manu^Euiture of 
Iron and Steel, &c. By H. Bauerman, F.G.S., Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, revised and much enlarged, i2mo, doth boards, 5^. dd, 

** Carefully written, it has the merit of brevity and conciseness, as to less important 
points, while all material matters are very fully and thoroughly entered into." — 
Standard. 

Trigonometrical Surveying. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY, for the Formation of Geo 
graphical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Military Recon- 
naissance, Levelling, &c., with the most useful Problems in Greodesy 
and Practical Astronomy, and Formulae and Tables for Facilitating 
their Calculation* By Lieut-General Frome, R.E., late In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, &c. Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 
thoroughly Revised, and partly Re-written. By Captain Charles 
Warren, R.E., F.G.S. With 19 Plates and 115 Woodcuts, 
royal 8vo, I dr. cloth« 
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Practical Tunnelling. 

PRACTICAL TUNNELLING : Explaining in^etail the Setting 
out of the Works, Shaft-sinking and Heading-Driving, Ranging 
the Lines and Levelling under Ground, Sub-Excavating, Timbering, 
and the Construction of the Brickwork of Tunnels with the amount 
of labour required for, and the Cost of, the various portions of the 
work. By Frederick Walter Simms, M. Inst. C.E., author 
of "A Treatise on Levelling." Third Edition, Revised and Ex- 
tended, with additional chapters illustrating the Recent Practice ot 
Tunnelling as exemplified by the St Gomard, Mont Cenis, and 
other modem works, by D. Kinnear Clark, M. Inst. C.E. 
Imp. 8vo, with 21 Folding Plates and numerous Wood En- 
gravings, 30J., cloth. 

" It is the only practical treatise on the great art of tunnelling. Mr. Clark's work 
brings the exigencies of tunnel enterprise up to our own time. The great length of 
modem tunnels has led to a new difficulty in the art, which the last generation was 
ignorant of, namely, the difficulty of ventilation. In Mr. Oark's suppTement we find 
this branch of the subject has been fully considered. Mr. Clark's additional chapters 
on the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Tunnels contain minute and valuable experiences 
and data relatkig to the method of excavadon by compressed air, the heading 
operations, rock-boring machinery, process of enlargement, ventilation in course of 
construction by compressed air, labour and cost, %l.c.— Building News. 

'* The estimation m which Mr. Simms' book on tunnelling luis been held for over 
thirty years cannot be more truly expressed than in the words of the late Professor 
Rankine : — ' The best source of information on the subject of ttmnels is Mr. F. W. 
Simms' work on " Practical Tunnelling." '— TAe A rcfUtect. 

Levelling. 

A TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
LEVELLING ; showing its Application to Purposes of Railway 
and Civil Engineering, in the Construction of Roads 5 with Mr. 
Telford's Rules for the same. By Frederick W. Simms, 
F.G.S., M. Inst. C.E. Sixth Edition, very carefully revised, with 
the addition of Mr. Law's Practical Examples for Setting out 
Railway Curves, and Mr. Trautwine's Field Practice of Laying 
out Circular Curves. With 7 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 
%s, 6d, cloth. %* Trautwine on Curves, separate, 5j. 

** One of the most important text-books for the general surveyor, and there is 
scarcely a question connected with levelling for which a solution would be sought but 
that would be satisfactorily answered by consulting the volume."— il/mm^ Journal. 

"The text-book on levelling in most of our engineering schools and colleges."— 
Engineer, 

The High-Pressure Steam Engine. 

THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE ; an Exposition 
of its Comparative Merits, and an Essay towards an Improved 
System of Construction, adapted especially to secure Safety and 
Economy. By Dr. Ernst Alban, Practical Machine Maker, 
Plau, Mecklenberg. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 
Dr. Pole, F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E., &c &c. With 28 fine Plates, 
8vo, I dr. td, cloth. 

"A work like this, which goes thoroughly into the examination of the high-pressure 
engine, the boiler, and its appendages, &c.t is exceedindy useful, and deserves a place 
:a every scienti&c library,'*-^ team Shipping Chronicle. 
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Reynold^ Locomotive-Engine Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE DRIVING ; a Practical Manual for 

Engineers in charge of Locomotive Engines. By Michael 

Reynolds, Inspector, Locomotive and Carriage Department, 

London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. Second Edition. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4r. 6(/., cloth. \ Just published. 

" Mr. Reynolds has supplied a want, and has supplied it well. We can confidently 

recommend the book not only to the practical driver, but to every one who takes au 

interest in the performance of locomotive engines." — The Engineer. 

"The work is as novel as it is useful, and if drivers and &'emen will but take as 
much pains in reading it 9& the author has in writing it, there can be no question as 
to the benefit they will derive." — English Mechanic. 

*' Mr. Reynolds has opened a new chapter in the literature of the day. This 
admirable practical treatise, of the practical utility of which we have to speak in 
terms of warm commendation." — Athenceutn, 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, and FORMULiE 
for finding the Dischaige of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Pipes, and Rivers. With New Formulae, Tables, and General 
Information on Rain-fall, Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, 
Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. By John Neville, 
Civil Engineer, M.R.LA. Third Edition, carefully revised, with 
considerable Additions. Numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 14J. cloth. 

"Undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and elaborate compilation." — Iron, 
** Alike valuable to students and engineers in practice ." — Mining journal. 

Strength of Cast Iron^ &c. 

A PRACTICAL ESSAY on the STRENGTH of CAST IRON 
and OTHER METALS. By the late Thomas Tredgold, Mem. 
Inst. C.E., Author of ** Elementary Principles of Carpentry," &c. 
Fifth Edition, Edited by Eaton Hodgkinson, F.R.S. ; to 
which are added EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on the 
STRENGTH and OTHER PROPERTIES of CAST IRON. 
By the Editor. The whole Illustrated with 9 Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, lis, doth. 
*♦* Hodgkinson on Cast Iron, separately. Price dr. cloth. 

Steam Boilers. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS : then: Strength, Con- 

struction, and Economical Working. By R. Wilson, A.I.C.E. 

Fourth Edition. i2mo, 6j., cloth. 

** The best work on boilers which has come under our notice.** — Engineering, 
" The best treatise that has ever been published on steam boilers." — Engineer. 

Tables of Curves. 

TABLES OF TANGENTIAL ANGLES and MULTIPLES 
for setting out Curves from 5 to 200 Radius. By Alexander 
Beazeley, M. Inst C.E. Printed on 48 Cards, and sold in a 
cloth box, waistcoat-pocket size, 3^. dd, 

" Each table is printed on a small card, which, being placed on the theodolite, leaves 
the hands free to manipulate the instrument — no small advantage as regards the rapidity 
•f work. They are clearly printed, and compactly fitted into a small case for the 
pocket — an arrangement tliat will recommend tnem to all practical men." — Engineer, 

" Very handy : a man may know that all his day's work must fall on two of these 
<ards, wnich he puts into his own card-case, and leaves the rest behindL"— AtA«MAMi«w~ 
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Slate aiid Slate Quarrying. 

A TREATISE ON SLATE AND SLATE QUARRYING, 
Scientific, Practical, and Commercial. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S., 
Mining Engineer, &c. With numerous Illustrations and Folding 
Plates. CroA^Ti 8vo, df., cloth. [Just published. 

'* A useful and practical hand-book on an important md.\is!tcy."—EMgiHeering. 
^ " A useful embodiment of practical information derived from original sources, com- 
bined with a digest of ever>'tning that has already appeared likely to be of interest." 
— Building Snvs. 

" There is no other book which contains so much information concerning the pro- 
cedure observed in taking quarries, the processes^ employed in working them, and 
such full statistics of the present and past position of the great slate trade of 
Wales."— jTA^ Architect. 

Earthwork, 

EARTHWORK TABLES, showing the Contents in Cubic Yards 
of Embankments, Cuttings, &c., of Heights or Depths up to an 
average of 80 feet. By Joseph Broadbent, C. E., and Francis 
Cam PIN, C.E. Cr. 8vo, oblong, 5^. cloth. 
"The way in which accuracy is attained, by a simple division of each cross 
section into three elements, two of which are constant and one variable, is in- 
genious." — Atherutum. 

" Cannot fail to come into general u'^e." — Mining yournoL 

Surveying (Land and Marine). 

LAND AND MARINE SURVEYING, in Reference to the 
Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways, Canals, Rivers, 
Towns* Water Supplies, DocJcs and Harbours ; with Descriptien 
and Use of Surveying Instruments. By W. Davis Haskoll, C. E. 
8vo, I2J. 6df. cloth, with 14 folding Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 

"A most useful and well arranged book for the aid of a student" — Builder. 

** Cannot fail to prove of the utmost practical utility, and may be safely recom- 
mmded to all students who aspire to become clean and expert surveyors." — Mining 
Joumal. 

Engineering Fieldwork, 

THE PRACTICE OF ENGINEERING FIELDWORX, 
applied to Land and Hydraulic, Hydrographic, and Submarine 
Surveying and Levelling. Second Edition, revised, with consider- 
able additions, and a Supplementary Volume on WATER- 
WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE, and IRRIGATION. By W. 
Davis Haskoll, C.E. Numerous folding Plates. Demy 8vo, 2 
vols, in one, doth boards, i/. is. (published at 2/. 4J.) 

Minings Surveying and Valuing. 

THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER»S COM- 
PLETE GUIDE, comprising a Treatise on Improved Mining 
Surveying, with new Traverse Tables ; and Descriptions of Im- 
proved Instruments ; also an Exposition of the Correct Principles 
of Laying out and Valuing Home and Foreign Iron and Coal 
Mineral Properties. By William Lintern, Mining and Civil 
Engineer. Withfour Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c. , i2mo, 4f. , cloth. 



*«i 



Contains much valuable information given in a small compass, and which, as far 
as we have tested it, is thoroughly trustworthy." — Iron and Coal Trades Reznew, 

*^ * The above, bound with Thoman's Tables. (See page 22). 
Fn'ce^/s, d/., cloth. 
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Fire Engineering. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. Witii 
a History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Manage- 
ment ; Remarks on Fire-Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of 
Life from Fire; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English 
Towns ; Foreign Fire S3rstems ; Hints on Fire Brigades, &c., &c. 
By Charles F. T. Young, C.E. With numerous Illustrations, 
handsomely printed, 544 pp., demy 8vo, i/. 4^. cloth. 
** We can most heartily commend this book. .... It is really the only English 
work we now have upon the subject.'* — Engineering. 

" We strongly recommend the book to the notice of aU who are in any way in- 
terested in fires, fire-engines, or fire-brigades.'* — Mechanics^ Magazine, 

Manual of Mining Tools. 

MINING TOOLS. For the use of Mine Managers, Agents, 
Mining Students, &c. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Prac- 
tical Mining at the Bristol School of Mines. Volume of Text 
i2mo. With an Atlas of Plates, containing 235 Illustrations. 4to. 
Together, qj. cloth boards. 
" Students in the Science of Mining, and not only they, but subordinate officials ia 
mines, and even Overmen, Captains, Managers, and A^ewers may gain practical 
knowledge and useful hints by the study of Mr. Morgans' Manusu." — Colliery 
Guardian, 

"A very valuable work, which wiU tend materially to improve our mimng litera- 
ture." — Mining youmal. 

Common Sense for Ga^- Users. 

COMMON SENSE FOR GAS-USERS: a Catechism of Gas- 
Lighting for Householders, Gasfitters, Millowners, Architects, 
Engineers, &c., &c. By Robert Wilson, C.E., Author of ** A 
Treatise on Steam Boilers." Second Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
with Folding Plates and Wood Engravings, is, 6d, \yust publisJied. 

Gas and Gasworks. 

A TREATISE on GASWORKS and the PRACTICE of 
MANUFACTURING and DISTRIBUTING COAL GAS. 
By Samuel Hughes, C.E. Fourth Edition, revised by W. 
Richards, C.E. With 68 Woodcuts, i2mo, 4^., doth boards. 

Waterworks for Cities and Towns. 

WATERWORKS for the SUPPLY of CITIES and TOWNS, 
with a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of 
England as influencing Supplies of Water. By Samuel Hughes, 
F.G.S., Civil Engineer. New and enlarged edition, i2mo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 5^., cloth boards. 
" One of the most convenient, and at the same time reliable works on a subject, 
the vital importance of which cannot be over-estimated." — Bradford Observer. 

Coal and Coal Mining. 

COAL AND COAL MINING : a Rudimentary Treatise on. By 
Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., &c.. Chief Inspector 
of the Mines of the Crown and of the Duchy of Cornwall. New 
edition, revised and corrected. i2mo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 4r. 6</., doth boards. 
" Every portion of the volume appears to have been prepared with much care, and 
as an outline is g^ven of eveiy known coal-field in this and other countries, as well as 
of the two principal methods of working, the book will doubtless interest a very 
large number of readers." — Mining youmal. 
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Roads aftd Streets. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND STREETS. In 

Two Parts. I. The Art of Constructing Common Roads. By" 

Henry Law, C.E. Revised and Condensed by D. Kinnear 

Clark, C.E. — II. Recent Practice in the Construction of Roads 

and Streets : including Pavements of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte. 

By D. Kinnear Clark, C.K, M.I.C.E., Author of "Railway 

Machinery," " A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data," &c. With 

numerous Illustrations. l2mo, 5j., cloth. \jftist published, 

*' A book which every borough surveyor and engineer must possess, and which will 

be of considerable service to architects, builders, and property owners generally." — 

BuUdiHg News. 

" The volume is suggestive, and will be an acquisition not only to engjineers but to 
the greater number of people in this country on whom devolves the adoiimstration of 
nMuu as a part of the system of local government." — The Architect. 

" To highway and town surveyors this book will have the utmost value, and as con- 
taining the largest amount of information in the shortest space and at the lowest price, 
we may predict for it a wide circulation." — Journal of Gas Lighting. 

Field'Book for Engineers. 

THE ENGINEER'S, MINING SURVEYOR'S, and CON- 
TRACTOR'S FIELD-BOOK. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. 
Third Edition, enlarged, consisting of a Series of Tables, with 
Rules, Explanations of Systems, and Use of Theodolite for Traverse 
Surveying and Plotting the Work with minute accuracy by means 
of Straight Edge and Set Square only ; Levelling with the Theodo- 
lite, Casting out and Reducing Levels to Datum, and Plotting Sec- 
tions in the ordinary manner; Setting out Curves with the Theodo- 
lite by Tangential Angles and Multiples with Right and Left-hand 
Readings of the Instrument ; Setting out Curves without Theodolite 
on the System of Tangential Angles by Sets of Tangents and Off- 
sets ; and Earthwork Tables to & feet deep, calculated for every 6 
inches in depth. With numerous wood-cuts, i2mo, I2J. cloth. 
" The book is very handy, and the author might have added that the separate taUes 

of sines and tangents to every minute will make it useful for many other purposes, the 

genuine traverse tables existmg all the same." — Athenaum, 
** A very useful work for the practical engineer and surveyor.'*— ^«j/aMty News. 
"The work forms a handsome pocket volume, and cannot fail« from its portability 

and utility, to be extensively patronised by the engineering profession.''— 3/cM«N(;f- 

yonmal, 
** We strongly recommend it to all classes of surveyors." — Colliery Guardian, 

Earthwork, Measurement and Calculation of. 

A MANUAL on EARTHWORK. By Alex. T. S. Graham, 
C.E., Resident Engineer, Forest of Dean Central Railway. With 
numerous Diagrams. i8mo, 25, 6d, cloth. 
" As a really handy book for reference, we know of no work equal to it ; and the 
railway engineers and others employed in the measurement and calculation of earth- 
work will mid a great amount of practical information very admirably arranged, and 
available for general or rough estimates, as well as for the more exact calculations 
required in the engineers' contractor's offices." — Artizan. 

Harbours. 

THE DESIGN and CONSTRUCTION of HARBOURS : A 
Treatise on Maritime Engineering. By Thomas Stevenson, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., M.I.C.E. Second Edition, containing many- 
additional subjects, and otherwise generally extended and revised* 
With 20 Plates and numerous Cuts. Small 4to, t^s, cloth. 
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Bridge Construction in Masonry^ Timber, & Iron. 

EXAMPLES OF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MASONRY, TIMBER, AND IRON ; consisting of 
46 Plates from the Contract Drawings or Admeasurement of select 
Works. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E, Second Edition, with 
the addition of 554 Estimates, andthe Practice of Setting out Works, 
illustrated with 6 pages of Diagrams. Imp. 4to, 2/. I2s. 6dm half- 
morocco. 
" One of the very few works extant descending to the levd of ordinary routine, and 
treating on the common every-day practice of Uie railway engineer. ... A work of 
the present nature by a man of Mr. Haskoll's experience, must prove invaluable to 
hundreds. The tables of estimates appended to this edition wUl considerably enhance 
its value. " — Engineering, 

Mathematical Instruments, their Construction, Sfc. 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS : their CONSTRUC- 
TION, ADJUSTMENT, TESTING, AND USE; comprising 
Drawing, Measuring, Optical, Surveying, and Astronomical Instru- 
ments. Bv J. F. Heather, M.A., Author of "Practical Plane 
Geometry," "Descriptive Geometry," &c Enlarged Edition, for 
the most part entirely rewritten. With numerous Wood-cuts. 
i2mo, 5^. cloth boards. 

Drawing for Engineers, &c. 

THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 

DRAWING. By John Maxton, Instructor in Engineering 

Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich, formerly of R. S. N. A. , 

South Kensington. Third Edition, carefully revised. With upwards 

of 300 Plates and Diagrams. i2mo, cloth, strongly bound, 4J. 6d, 

" Even accomplished draughtsmen will find in it much that will be of use to them. 
A copy of it should be kept for reference in every drawing office." — Engineering, 
** Indispensable for teachers of engineering dra.wmg.*'—Meckanics' Magaaine, 

Oblique Arches, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION of 
OBLIQUE ARCHES. By John Hart. Third Edition, with 
Plates. Imperial 8vo, &f. cloth. 

Oblique Bridges. 

A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY on OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES, with 13 large folding Plates. By Geo. Watson 
Buck, M. Inst. C.E, Second Edition, corrected by W. H. 
Barlow, M. Inst. C.E. Imperial 8vo, i2j. doth. 
"The standard text-book for all engineers regarding skew arches, is Mr. Buck's 
treatise, and it would be impossible to consult a better." — Engineer. 

Pocket-Book for Marine Engineers. 

A POCKET BOOK FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. Con- 
taining useful Rules and Formulae in a compact form. By Frank 
Proctor, A.I.N.A, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Royal 32mo, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 4J. 

"We recommend it to our readers as going far to supply a long-felt want."— 
Naval Science. 

*' A most useful companion to all marine engineers." — United Service Gazette. 

" S( arcely anything required by a naval engineer appears to have been for- 
gotten."— /ww. 
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Granthanis Iran Ship-Buildings enlarged. 

ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING; with Practical Examples and 
Details. Fifth Edition. Imp. 4to, boards, enlarged from 24 to 40 
Plates (21 quite new), including the latest Examples Together 
with separate Text, i2mo, doth limp, also considerably enlarged. 
By John Grantham, M. Inst C.E., &c 2/. zs. complete. 

" A thorooffhly practical work, and every question of the many in rdatkm to iron 
shipping which admit of diversity of opinion, or have various and conflicting personal 
interests attached to them, is treated with sober and impartial wisdom and g(Mxl sense. 
• . . . As good a volume for the instruction of the pupil or student ot iron naval 
axchiliecture as can be found in any language.** — PrachccU Mechanic^ Jomrnal. 

" A veiy elaborate work. . . . It forms a most valuable addition to the history 
of iron ^ipbuilding, while its having been prepared by one who has made the subject 
his study for many years, and whose qualifications have been repeatedly recognised, 
will recommend it as one of practical utility to all interested in shipbuikiuag."— u4r»r^ 
a$ul Navy Gazette, 

** Mr. Grantham's work is of great interest. . . . It is also valuable as a rec(^ 
of the progress of iron shipbuilding. ... It will, we are confident, conunand an 
extensive circulation among shipbuilders in general. . . . Bjr order of the Board 
of Admiralty, the work will form the text-book on which the examination in iron ship- 
building of candidates for promotion in the dockyards will be mainly based."— 
£f^ifuerin^. 

Wealds Dictionary of Terms. 

A DICTIONARY of TERMS used in ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, 
ARCHAEOLOGY, the FINE ARTS, &c. By John Weale. 
Fifth Edition, revised and corrected by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., 
Keeper of Mining Records, Editor of ** Ure*s Dictionary of Arts,** 
&C. i2mo, cloth boards, dr. 

" A book for the enlightenment of those whose memory is treacherous or education 
deficient in matters saentific and industrial. The additions made of modem disco- 
veries and knowledge are extensive. The result is 570 pages of concentrated essence 
of elementary knowledge, admirably and systematically arranged, and presented in 
neat and handy form." — Iron. 

** The best small technological dictionarj'^ in the language. '* — Architect. 

** A comprehensive £uid accurate compendium. Author, editor, and publishers de- 
serve high commendations for producing such a useful work. We can warmJyrecom* 
mend such a dictionary as a standard work of reference to our subscribers. Every 
ironmonger should procure it — no engineer should be without it — ^builders and archi** 
tects must admire it — metallurgists and archaeologists would profit by it." — Irtm- 
pionger. 

" The absolute accuracy of a work of this character can only be judged of after 
extensive consultation, and from our examination it appears very correct and very 
complete." — Mining Jounial. 

"There is no need now to speak of the excellence of this work ; it received the ap- 
proval of the community long ago. Edited now by Mr. Robert Hunt, and published 
m a cheap, handy form, it wul be of the utmost service as a book of reference scarcely 
to be exceeded in v^Xyxt."— -Scotsman. 

/ 

Steam. 

THE SAFE USE OF STEAM : containing Rules for Unpro- 
fessional Steam Users. By an Engineer. Third Edition. i2mo. 
Sewed, dd, 

N, B, — This little work should he in the hands of every person 
having to deal with a Steam Engine of any kind, 

** If steam-users iprould but learn this little book by heart, and then hand it to 
their stokers to do the Same, and see that the latter do it, boiler explosions would 
become sensations by their rarity."— £n^/t«^ Mechanic 
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ARCHITECTURE, &c. 

Construction. 

THE SCIENCE of BUILDING : An Elementary Treatise on 
the Principles of Construction. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., 
Architect. With 47 Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo. %s, 6d. cloth. 

*' A rery valnable book, which we strongly recommend to all students."— ^»«U^. 

" No architectural student should be wi&out this hand-book." — ArckiUet. 

*' An able digest of information which is only to be found scattered through various 

Beaton s Pocket Estimator. 

THE POCKET ESTIMATOR FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES, being an easy method of estimating the various parts 
of a Building collectively, more especially applied to Carpenters' 
and Joiners* work, priced according to the present value of material 
and labour. By A. C. Beaton, Author of ' Quantities and 
Measurements.' Second Edition. Carefully revised. 33 Wood- 
cuts. Leather. Waistcoat-pocket size. \s, td, 

BeatofCs Builder^ and Surv^ors Technical Guide. 

THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE AND MEASURER 
FOR BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS: containing a Complete 
Explanation of the Terms used in Building Construction, Memo- 
randa for Reference, Technical Directions for Measuring Work in 
all the Buildmg Trades, &c., &c. Bv A. C. Beaton. With 19 
Woodcuts. Lather. Waistcoat-pocket size. \s. 6d, 

Villa Architecture, 

A HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHITECTURE ; bemg a 
Series of Designs for Villa Residences in various Styles. With 
Detailed Specifications and Esthnates. By C. Wickes, Architect, 
Author of " The Spires and Towersof the Mediaeval Churchesof Eng- 
land," &c. Complete in I vol. 61 Plates. 4to, 2/. 2J. half morocco. 
*:* A Selection from the Above, containing 30 Designs, 
with Detailed Specifications, Estimates, &c. 2ij. half morocco. 
" The whole of the designs bear evidence of their beine the work of an artistic 
architect, and they will prove very valuable and suggestive."— ^iim^mc;^ Ntws. 

House Painting. 

HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND 
SIGN WRITING : a Practical Manual of. With 9 Coloured 
Plates of Woods and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. 
By Ellis A. Davidson, Author of 'Building Construction,* &c 
Second Edition, carefully revised. i2mo, 6j. cloth boards. 
'* Contains a mass of infonnation of use to the amateur and of value to the practical 
man." — English Mechanic. 

** Deals with the practice of painting in all its parts, from the grinding of colours 
to varnishing and gilding." — Architect. 

Wilson* s Boiler and Factory Chimneys. 

BOILER AND FACTORY CHIMNEYS ; their Draught -power 
and Stability, with a chapter on Lightning Conductors. By Robert 
Wilson, A I.C.E., Author of "Treatise on Steam Boilers," 
&c., &c. Crown 8vo, 35. 6^., cloth. \7ust pMished. 

"A most valuable book of its kmd, full of useful information, detmite in statement, 
and thoroughly practical in treatment" — The Local Government Chronicle. 
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A Book 071 Building. 

A I500K ON BUILDING, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 

IJy Sir Edmi'ND Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.AS., 

Author of " Clocks and Watches and Bells," &c Crown 8vo, 

with Illustrations, yj. 6«/., cloth. 

** A book which is always amuuog and nearly always instmcttve. Sir E. Beckett 

mill 1« read for the raciness of his style. We are aUe very cordially to recommend 

ail {v^rtuns to read it for themselves. The style throughout is in the highest dqpee 

condensed and epigrammatic "—TVmmv. 

' ' We commeml the book to the thoughtful con^deration of all who are interested 
in the buildinz art." - - Builder. 

" There isTiardly a Mihject connected with either building or repairinj^ on which 
KcnMlile and practical directions will not be found, the use of wnidh is probaUy 
destined to prevent many an axuioyance, disappointment, and unnecessary expense. 
—lUtty Nrws 

Architecture, Ancient and Modern. 

RUDIMENTARY ARCHITECTURE, Ancient and Modem. 
Consisting of VITRUVIUS, translated by Joseph Gwilt. 
K.S.A., &c., with 23 fine copper plates; GRECIAN Archi- 
tecture, by the Earl of Aberdeen ; the ORDERS of 
Architecture, by W. H. Leeds, Esq. ; The STYLES of Archi- 
tccture of Various Countries, by T. Talbot Bury; The 
PRINCIPI-ES of DESIGN in Architecture, by E. L. Garbett. 
In one volume, half-bound (pp. 1,100), copiously illustrated, 12;; 
*^* Sold separately^ in two vols., as follows — 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. Containing Gwilt's Vitruvius 
and Aberdeen's Grecian Architecture. Price dr. half -bound. 

N.B. — 7:4« is the only edition of VITRUVIUS procurahU Ota 
moderate price. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Containing the Orders, by Leeds; 
The Styles, by Bury ; and Design, by Garbett df. half-bound. 

The Young Architect's Book. 

HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 
wick, Architect, Author of " The Palace of Architecture," &c. &c. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. By G. HusKissON GuiL- 
laume. Architect. Numerous illustrations. i2mo, cloth boards, 45. 
"Will be found an acquisition to pupils, and a copy ought to be considered as 
necessary a purchase as a box of instruments." — Architect. 

" Contains a large amount of information, which young architects will do well to 
acquire, if they wish to succeed in the everyday work of their profession. ' — EngUtk 
MecJianic. 

Drawing for Builders and Students. 

PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING for the OPERATIVE 
BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in ARCHITECTURE. 
By George Pyne, Author of a ** Rudimentary Treatise on Per- 
spective for Beginners." With 14 Plates, 4to, yj. 6</. boards. 

Builders and Contractors Price Book. 

LOCK WOOD & CO.'S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK for 1878, containing the latest prices of all kinds 
of Builders* Materials and Labour, and of all Trades connected 
with Building, &c., &c. The whole revised and edited by 
Francis T. W. Miller, Architect and Surveyor. Fcap. 8vo, 
strongly half'bound, /^. 
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Handbook of Specifications. 

THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIFICATIONS ; or, Practical 

Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder, in drawing 

up Specifications and Contracts for Works and Constructions. 

Illustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually executed by eminent 

Architects and Engineers. Preceded by a Preliminary Essay, and 

Skeletons of Specifications and Contracts, &c., &a By Professor 

Thomas L. Donaldson, M.I.B.A. With A Review of the 

Law of Contracts. By W. Cunningham Glen, of the 

Middle Temple. With 33 Lithographic Plates, 2 vols., 8vo, 2/. zs, 

** In these two volumes of z^zoo pa^es (together), forty-four specifications of executed 

works are given, including the specincations for parts of the new Houses of Parliament, 

by Sir Charles Barry, and for the new Royal Exchange, by Mr. Tit^ M.P. 

Donaldson's Handbook of Specifications must be bought by all arcnitects."— J^Mt^efrr. 

Taylor and Cresys Rome, 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. By 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., and Edward Cresy, Esq. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised, and supplemented under the 
editorial care of the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M.A. (son of 
the late G. L. Taylor, Esq.), Chaplain of Gray's Inn. This is 
the only book which gives on a large scale, and with the precision 
of architectural measurement, the principal Monuments of Ancient 
Rome in plan, elevation, and detail. Large folio, with 130 Plates, 
half-bound, 3?. 3j. 
*^j* Originally published in two volumes, folio, at 18/. I&r. 

Specifications for Practical Architecture. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE : 

A Guide to the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, and Builder ; with 

an Essay on the Structure and Science of Modem Buildings. By 

Frederick Rogers, Architect. With numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 15J., cloth. (Published at i/. lor.) 

*^ A volume of specifications of a practical character being greatly required, and the 
old standard work of Alfred Bartholomew bemg out of print, the author^ on the basis 
of that work, has produced the above. ^ He has also inserted specifications of works 
that have been erected in his own practice. 

The House-Owner's Estimator. 

THE HOUSE-OWNER'S ESTIMATOR ; or. What wiU it 
Cost to Build, Alter, or Repair? A Price-Book adapted to the 
Use of Unprofessional People as well as for the Architectural 
Surveyor and Builder. By the late James D. Simon, A.R.I.B.A. 
Edited and Revised by Francis T. W. Miller, Surveyor. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, with the prices carefully 
revised to 1875. Crown 8vo, cloth, y, 6d. 

** In two years it will repay its cost a hundred times over.*' — Field. 

*' A very handy book for those who want to know what a house will cost to build, 
alter, or repair." — English Mechanic, 

" Especially valuable to non-professional readers." — Mining youmal. 

Useful Text' Book for Architects. 

THE ARCHITECT'S GUIDE : Being a Text-book of Useful 
Information for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Contractors, 
Clerks of Works, &c, &c. By Frederick Rogers, Architect, 
Author of * Specifications for Practical Architecture,' &c. With, 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6^. clotK 
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CARPENTRY, TIMBER, MECHANICS. 

1 

TredgoUTs Carpentry, new and cheaper Edition. 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY: 
a Treatise on the Pressure and Eqailibrium kA Timber Framing, the 
Resistance of Timber, and the Construction of Floors, Anrhes, 
Bridges, Roofs, Uniting Iron and Stone with Timber, &c To which 
is added an Essay on the Nature and Properties of Timber, &c, 
with Descriptions of the Kinds of Wood used in Building ; also 
numerous Tables of the Scantling of Timber for different purposes, 
the Specific Gravities of Biateriids, &c By Thomas Tredgold, 
C.E. Edited by PiTKR Barlow, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. With 64 Plates (i I of which now first appear 
in this edition), Portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. In 
I voL, 4to, published at 2/. zr., reduced to i/. 5^., cloth. 
"'Tredgold's Carpentry' ought to be in every architect's and e very buikiez's 
library, and those who do not ahready possess it oo^ to avail themselves of the new 
issue. ^—Butlder. 

**A work whose monumental excdlenoe must commend it wherever skilful car- 
pentry u concerned. The Author's principles are rather confirmed dian impaired by 
time, and, as now presented, combine the surest base with the most interesting display 
of progressive science. The additional plates are of great intrinsic value."— :^»»2ijM^ 
Nrws. 

Grandys Timber Tables. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANT'S, 
and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By Richard K 
Grandy. Comprising : — An Analysis of Deal Standards, Home 
and Foreign, with comparative Values and Tabular Arrai^ements 
for Fixing Nett Landed Cost on Baltic and North American Deals, 
including all intermediate Expenses, Freight, Insurance, &c., &c. ; 
together with Copious Information for the Retailer and Builder. 
Second Edition. Carefully revised and corrected. i2mo, 51. dd. 
doth. 
" Everytlung it pretends to be : built up gradually, it leads one fi:om a forest to a 




only difficulty we have is as to what is not in its pages, 
of the contents,taken at random, is invariably correct." — JUustrmtedBuUdef^tycumal. 

Tables for Packing-Case Makers. 

PACKING-CASE TABLES ; showing the number of Superficial 
Feet in Boxes or Packing-Cases, from six inches square and 
upwards. Compiled by William Richardson, Accountant 
Second Edition. Oblong 4to, 3J. 6</., cloth. [Just Published. 

"Will save much labour and calculation to packing-case makers and those who use 
packing-cases."— Cr««:tfr. ** Invaluable labour-saving tables." — Ironmongtr, 

Nicholsofis Carpenters Guide. 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE ; or, BOOK of LINES 
for CARPENTERS : comprising all the Elementary Principles 
essential for acquiring a knowledge of Carpentry. Founded on the 
late Peter Nicholson*s standard work. A new Edition, revised 
hy AxTiiUR Ashpitel, F.S.A., together with Practical Rules on 
Drawing, hy Georgb Pyne. "Wi\3a. *i\ Plates, 40, i/. is. doth. 
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Dowsing' s Timber Merchant's Companion. 

THE TIMBER MERCHANT'S AND BUILDER'S COM- 
PANION ; containing New and Copious Tables of the Reduced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens, of all sizes, from 
One to a Thousand Pieces, and the relative Price that each size 
bears per Lineal Foot to any given Price per Petersburgh Standard 
Hundred ; the Price per Cube Foot of Square Timber to any given 
Price per Load of 50 Feet ; the proportionate Value of Deals and 
Battens by the Standard, to Square Timber by the Load of 50 Feet ; 
the readiest mode of ascertaining the Price of Scantling per Lineal 
Foot of any size, to any given Figure per Cube Foot. Also a 
variety of other valuable information. JBy William Dowsing, 
Timber Merchant. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 

8vo, SJ. cloth. 
"Everything is as concise and clear as it can possibly be made. There can be no 
doubt that every timber merchant and builder ought to possess it" — Hull Advertiser, 

Timber Freight Book. 

THE TIMBER IMPORTERS' AND SHIPOWNERS' 
FREIGHT BOOK : Being a Comprehensive Series of Tables for 
the Use of Timber Importers, Captains of Ships, Shipbrokers, 
Builders, and all Dealers in Wood whatsoever. By William 
Richardson, Timber Broker. Crown 8vo, dr., cloth. 

Hortoris Measurer. 

THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; settmg forth the Measure- 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c., &c. ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, 
Octagonal-sided, Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. 
With just allowances for the bark in the respective species of 
trees, and proper deductions for the waste in hewing the trees, 
&c. ; 2dso a Table showing the solidity of hewn or eight-sided 
timber, or of any octagoiml-sided column. Compiled for the 
accommodation of Timber-growers, Merchants, and Surveyors, 
Stonemasons, Architects, and others. By Richard Horton. 
Thurd edition, with considerable and valuable additions, l2mo, 
strongly bound in leather, 5^. 
"Not only are the best methods of measiirement shown, and in some instances 
illustrated by means of woodcuts, but the erroneous systems pursued by dishonest 
dealers are fully exposed The work must be considered to be a valuable addi- 
tion to every gardener's library. — Garden. 

Superficial Measurement. 

THE TRADESMAN'S GUIDE TO SUPERFICIAL MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables calculated from I to 200 inches in length, 
by I to 108 inches in breadth. For the use of Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, Timber Merchants, Builders, &c. By James Haw- 
kings. Fcp. 3J. 6^. cloth. 

Practical Timber Merchant. 

THE PRACTICAL TIMBER MERCHANT, h^mg 2l Guide 
for the use of Building Contractors, Surveyors, Builders, &c., 
comprising useful Tables for all purposes connected with the 
Timber Trade, Marks of Wood, Essay on the Strength of Timber, 
Remarks on the Growth of Timber, &c. By W. Richardson. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3 J. 6d,, cloth. 
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TIu Mechanics Workshop Companion. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM- 
PANION, and THE SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMAN'S PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT. By William Templkton. Twelfth 
Edition, with Mechanical Tables for Operative Smiths, Bfillwrights, 
Engineers, &c. ; and an Extensive Table of Powers and Roots, 
&c, &C. II Plates. i2mo, 5^. bound. 
" As a text-book of reference, in n^ch mechanical and oonunerdal demands are 
fndiciously met, Tkmplbton's Companion iX»n^\soany93^tA.**'--MechaMic£MagaMiiu, 
** Admirably adapted to the wants of a Tery lar;^ daas. It has met with great 
■TCCM in the engineering workshop, as we can testify ; and diere are a great many 
men who, in a great measure, owe thor rise in life to this little wode. ''—Bmlattt^ News, 

Engineers Assistant 

THE ENGINEER'S, MILLWRIGHTS, and MACHINISTS 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT ; comprising a Collection of Usefid 
Tables, Rules, and Data. Compiled and Arranged, with Original 
Matter, by William Templeton. 6th Edition. i8mo, zs. 6d, 
doth. 
" So much varied information compressed into so small a space, and published at a 
price which places it within the reach of the humblest mechanic, cannot fail to com- 
mand the sale which it deserves. With the utmost confidence we commend this book 
to the attention of our readers." — Mechanics* Magaxine. 

" A more suitable present to an apprentice to any of the mechanical trades could not 
possibly be xoaa^'' —Building News, 

Designings Measuring, and Valuing. 

THE STUDENTS GUIDE to the PRACTICE of MEA- 
SURING, andVALUING ARTIFICERS' WORKS ; containing 
Directions for taking Dimensions, Abstracting the same, and bringing 
the Quantities into Bill, with Tables of Constants, and copions 
Memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Matenals in the re* 
spective Trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and Joiner, 
Fainter and Glazier, Paperhanger, &c. With 43 Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Originally edited by Edward Dobson, Architect. New 
Edition, re-written, with Additions on Mensuration and Construc- 
tion, and useful Tables for facilitating Calculations and Measure- 
ments. By E. Wyndham Tarn, M.A., 8vo, lor. 6^. doth. 

" >ye have failed to discover anything connected with the building trade, from ex- 
cavating foundations to bell-hanging, that is not fully treated upon._ —T'Ar Artisan, 

** Altogether the book is one which well fulfils the promise of its title-pa^e, and we 
can thoroughly recommend it to the class for whose use it has been compded. Mr. 
Tarn's additions and revisions have much increaf^ed the usefulness of the work, and 
have especially augmented its value to students.'*— £ngineerift£^. 

Plumbing, 

PLUMBING ; a text-book to the practice of the art or craft of the 
plumber. With supplementary chapters upon house- drainage, em- 
bodying the latest improvements. By William Paton Buchan, 
Sanitary Engineer. i2mo., with about 300 illustrations. 3^. 6^., 
cloth. 
"There is no other manual in existence of the plumber's art ; and the volume will 
he welcomed as the work of a practical master of his trade." — Public Health, 

** The chapters' on house-drainage may be usefully consulted, not only by plumbers, 
but also by engineers and all engaged or interested in house-building." — Irem. 
** A book containing a large amount of practical information, put together in a very 
intelUgent maaner, by one who is well qualified for the tasV.."— Ct<y Press, 
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MATHEMATICS, &c. 

Gregory s Practical Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN ; being a Common- 
place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathematics. Designed chiefly 
for the Use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. Part I. 
Pure Mathematics — comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Properties of Curves. 
Part II. Mixed Mathematics — comprising Mechanics in general. 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, 
Mechanical Agents, Strength of Materials. With an Appendix of 
copious Logarithmic and other Tables. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL. D. , F.R. A. S. Enlarged by Henry Law, C. E. 4th Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected by J. R. Young, formerly Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Belfast College ; Author of ** A Course of 
Mathematics," &€. With 13 Plates. Medium 8vo, i/. \s, doth. 

" As a standard work on mathematics it has not been excelled.** — Artisan. 

" The engineer or architect will here &id read]^ to his hamd^^Ies for solving nearly 
every mathematical difficulty that may arise in his practice. The rules are in all cases 
explained by means of examples, in which every step of the process is dearly worked 
oxit."'"Butuier. 

*'One of the most serviceable books to the practical mechanics of the country. 

In the edition iust brought out, the work has again been revised by 

Professor Young. He has modernised the notation throughout, introduced a few 
paragraphs here and there, and corrected the numerous typographical errors which 
have escaped the eyes of the former Editor. The book is now as complete as it is 
possible to make it. It is an instructive book for the student, and a Text- 
book for him who having once mastered the subjects it treats of, needs occasionally to 
refresh his memory upon them." — Building Ntvn, 

The Metric System. 

A SERIES OF METRIC TABLES, hi which the British 
Standard Measures and Weights are compared with those of the 
Metric System at present in use on the Continent By C. H. 
DowLiNG, C. K Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
loj. td, strongly bound. 

'* Mr. DowIing*s Tables, which are well put together, come just in time as a ready 
reckoner for the conversion of one system into the other.*' — Atkeiueum, 

"Their accuracy has been certified by Prof. Airy, Astronomer- Royal.**— 5««7rflfr. 

" Resolution 8. — ^That advantage will be derived from the recent publication of 
Metric Tables, by C H. Dowling, Z.^r— Report of Section F, Brit. Atsoc., Bath. 

Comprehensive Weight Calculator. 

THE WEIGHT CALCULATOR; being a Series of Table* 
upon a New and Comprehensive Plan, exhibiting at one Reference 
the exact Value of any Weight from lib. to 15 tons, at 300 Pro- 
gressive Rates, from i Penny to 168 Shillings per cwt., and con- 
taining 186,000 Direct Answers, which with their Combinations 
consisting of a single addition (mostly to be performed at sight), 
will afford an aggregate of 10,266,000 Answers ; the whole being 
calculated and designed to ensure Correctness and promote 
Despatch. By Henrv Harben, Accountant, Sheffield, Author 
of *The Discount Guide.* An entirely New Edition, carefully 
revised. Royal 8vo, strongly half-bound, 301. 
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Comprehensive Discount Guide. 

TIIK DISCOUNT GUIDE : comprising several Series of Tables 
for the use of Merchants, Manufocturers, Ironmongers, and others, 
by which may be ascertained the exact profit arisii^ from any mode 
t)f using Discounts, either in the Purchase or Sale of Goods, and 
the metnod of either Altering a Rate of Discount, or Advancing a 
Price, so as to produce, by one operation, a sum that will realise 
any required profit after allowing one or more Discounts : to which 
are aclde<l Tables of Profit or Advance from 1 1: to 90 per cent, 
Tables of Discount from I J to 98I per cent., and Tables of Commis- 
sion, &c., from \ to 10 per cent. By Henry Harben, Accountant, 
Author of **Thc Weignt Calculator." New Edition, carefiilly Re- 
vised and Corrected. In a handsome demy 8vo. volume (544 pp.), 
strongly and elegantly half-bound,;£'i 5^. 

Inwood's Tables, greatly enlarged and improved. 

TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING of ESTATES, Freehold, 
Copyhold, or Leasehold; Annuities, Advowsons, &c, and for the 
Renewing of Leases held under Cathedral Churches, Colleges, or 
other corporate bodies ; for Terms of Years certain, and for lives ; 
also for Valuing Reversionary Estates, Deferred Annuities, Next 
Presentations, &c, together with Smart's Five Tables of Compound 
Interest, and an Extension of the same to Lower and Intermediate 
Rates. By William Inwood, Architect The 20th edition, wi& 
considerable additions, and new and valuable Tables of Logarithms 
for the more Difficult Computations of the Interest of Mon^, Dis- 
count, Annuities, &a, by M. F^DOR Thoman, of the Sod^t^ 
CrWt Mobilier of Paris. i2mo, %s, cloth. 
" Those interested In the purchase and sale <^ estates, and in the adjustment of 

compensation cases, as well as in transactions in annuities, life insurances, &c., will 

find the present edition of eminent service." — Engineering. 

** ' Inwood's Tables' still maintain a most enviable reputation. The new issue has been 

enriched by large additional contributions by M. Ftfdor Thoman, whose carefully 

arranged Tables cannot fail to be of the utmost utWity." —Miuiftgyaumal, 

Geometry for the Architect^ Engineer^ &c. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, for the Architect, Engineer, and 
Mechanic ; giving Rules for the Delineation and Application of 
various Geometrical Lines, Fk^ures and Curves. By E. W, Tarn, 
M.A., Architect, Author of " The Science of Building," &c 
With 164 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I2s. 6//., cloth. 
" No book with the same objects in view has ever been published in which the 

clearness of the rules laid down and the illustrative diagrams have been so saJa^ 

taLX^ry "—Scotsman. 

Compound Interest and Annuities. 

THEORY of COMPOUND INTEREST and ANNUITIES ; 
with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their Applications and 
Uses for Mercantile and State Purposes. With an elaborate Intro- 
duction, By FfeDOR Thoman, of the Society Credit Mobilier, 
Paris. 3rd Edition, carefully revised and corrected. i2mo, 4^. 6^., d. 
A very powerful work, and the Author has a very remarkable command of his 
subject'*— /'r^w^r A. de Morgan. 
**'We recommend it to the notice of actuaries and accountants.'' — Atheneeum, 

*#* The above bound with Lintern's Mineral S urveyor. 
(See page 10,) Price 7^. 6d, cloth. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 



Brewing, 

A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG BREWERS. By HERBERT 

Edwards Wright, B.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.). Crown 8vo, 

3 J". 6«/., cloth. \jfust Published, 

"A thoroughly scientific treatise in popular language. It is evident that the 

author has mastered his subject in its scientific aspects." — Morning Advertiser, 

*' We would particularly recommend all teachers of the art to place a copy of it in 
every pupil's hands, and we feel sure its perusal will be attended with advantage." — 
Brewer. 

The Military Sciences. 

AIDE-M£M0IRE to the MILITARY SCIENCES. Framed 
from Contributions of Officers and others connected with the dif* 
ferent Services. Originally edited by a Committee of the Corps of 
Ro^al Engineers. Second Edition, most carefully revised by an 
Officer of the Corps, with many additions ; containing nearly 350 
Engravings and many hundred Woodcuts. 3 vols. 103^ 8vo, extra 
cloSi boards, and lettered, 4/. lar. 

"A compendious encyclopaedia of military )s^oyt\»A.ffft,^'-'Edinhurgk Revuw, 
" The most comprehensive work of reference to the military and colUteral sciences. ** 
'-'Volunteer Service Gazette. 

Field Fortification. 

A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICATION, the ATTACK 
of FORTRESSES, MILITARY MINING, and RECON- 
NOITRING. By Colonel I. S. Macaulay, late Professor of 
Fortification in ^e R. M. A., Woolwich. Sixth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, with separate Atlas of 12 Plates, \2s. complete. 

Field Fortification. 

HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION, intended for 
the Guidance of Officers preparing for Promotion, and especially 
adapted to the requirements of Beginners. By Major W. W. 
Knollys, F.R.G.S., 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, &c With 
163 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. doth. 

Dye- Wares and Colours. 

THE MANUAL of COLOURS and DYE-WARES: their 
Properties, Applications, Valuation, Impurities, and Sophistications. 
For the Use of Dyers, Printers, Dry Salters, Brokers, &c. By J. 
W. Slater. Post 8vo, 7j. 6^., cloth. 

"A complete encyclopaedia of the materia Hnctoria, The information given 
respecting each article is full and precise, and the methods of determining the value 
of articles such as these, so liable to sophistication, are given with clearness, and sure 
practical as well as valuable."— CA^mw/ emd Druggist, 

Storms. 

STORMS : their Nature, Classification, and Laws, with the 
Means of Predicting them by their Embodiments, the Clouds. 
By William Blasius. With Coloured Plates and numerous 
Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, lor. 6df. cloth boaxds. 
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Light-Houses. 

EUROPEAN LIGHT-HOUSE SYSTEMS ; being a Report of 
a Tour of Inspection made in 1873. By Major George H. 
Elliot, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. Illustrated by 51 En- 
gravings and 31 Woodcuts in the Text. 8vo, 2IJ. cloth. 

Electricity. 

A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY ; including Galvanian, Mag- 

netism, Diamagnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Magno-Electricity, and 

the Electric Telegraph. By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George's Hospital. Fourth Edition, 

entirely rewritten. Illustrated hy 500 Woodcuts. 8yo, i/. 4j. doth. 

" The commendations already bestowed in the pages of the Lancet on die fonnor 

editions of this work are more than ever merited by the present. The accoun^ giyCQ 

of electricity and galvanism are not only complete m a scientific isense, but, whi^ is a 

rarer thing, are popular and interesting." — Lancet, 

Text-Book of Electricity. 

THE STUDENTS TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By 
Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry at St George's 
HospitaL New Edition, revised and enlarged, with additions on 
Telegraphy, the Telephone, Phonograph, &c., by G. E. Preece, 
Esq., of the Telegraph Department, General Post Office, London. 
Upwards of 400 Illustrations. 

[Nearly ready. 

Rtcdimentary Magnetism. 

RUDIMENTARY MAGNETISM: being a concise exposition 
of the general principles of Magnetical Science, and the purposes 
to which it has beeti applied. By Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 
New and enlarged Edition, with considerable additions by Dr. 
Noad, Ph.D. With 165 Woodcuts. i2mo, cloth, 4^. 6d, 

*' As concise and lucid an exposition of the phenomena of magnetism as we believe 
it is possible to write." — English Mechanic. 

** The best possible manual on the subject of magnetism." — Mechanic/ MagoMtne. 

Chemical Analysis. 

THE COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS ; or Practical Instructions for the determination of the In- 
trinsic or Commercial Value of Substances used in Manufactures, 
in Trades, and in the Arts. By A. Normandy, Author of ** Prac- 
tical Introduction to Rose's Chemistry," and Editor of Rose's 
** Treatise on Chemical Analysis." New Edition. Enlarged, and 
to a great extent re-written, by Henry M. Noad, Ph. D., r.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, I2J. ^d, cloth. 
"We recommend this book to the careful perusal of every one ; it may be truly 

affirmed to be of universal interest, and we stronglv recommend it to our rouiers as a 

guide, alike indispensable to the housewife as to tne pharmaceutical practitioner.**— 

Medical Times. 
** Essential to the analysts appointed under the new Act. The most recent r^olts 

are given, and the work is well edited and carefully written." — Nature. 

Mollusca. 

A MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; being a Treatise on 
Recent and Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. 
With Appendix by Ralph Tate, A.L.S. F.G.S. With numer- 
ous Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 3Td Edition. Cr. 8vo, '^s.fid, doth. 
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Clocks, Watches y and Bells. 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on CLOCKS, and WATCHES, 
and BELLS. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart, (late E. B. 
Denison), LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Author of "Astronomy with- 
out Mathematics," &c. Sixth edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. Limp cloth (No. 67, 

Weale's Series), 4J. 6^.; cloth boards, 5j. 6</. 

'* As a popular and practical treatise it isunapproachecL" — English Mechanic. 

"The best work on the subject probably extant. The treatise on bells is tm- 
doubtedly the best in the language. To call it a rudimentary treatise is a misnomer, 
at least as respects clocks and hells. It is the most important work of its kind in 
English. " — Engineering. 

"The only modem treatise on clock-making.** — Horologicctl y<mmal, 

*' This admirable treatise on clocks, by the most able authority on such a subject, 
is completely perfect of its land.**— Standard, 

Gold and Gold-Working. 

THE PRACTICAL GOLD- WORKER ; or. The Goldsmith's ' 
and Jeweller's Instructor. The Art of Alloying, Melting, Re- 
ducing, Colouring, Collecting and Refining. The processes of 
Manipulation, Recovery of Waste, Chemical and Physical Pro- 
perties of Gold, with a new System of Mixing its Alloys ; Solders, 
Enamels, and other useful Rides and Recipes, &c. By George 
E. Gee. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6^., cloth. [Just Published. 

** A good, sound, technical educator, and will be generally accepted as an 
authority. It gives full particulars for mixing alloys and enamels, is essentially a book 
for the workshop, and exactly fulfils the purpose intended.*' — Horological Journal, 
** The best work yet printed on its subject for a reasonable price. We have no 
doubt that it will speedily become a standard book which few will care to be with- 
out." — Jewel ler and Metalworker. 

Silver and Silver Working. 

THE SILVERSMITH'S HANDBOOK, containing full In- 
structions for the Alloying and Working of Silver, including the 
different modes of refining and melting the metal, its solders, the 
preparation of imitation alloys, methods of manipulation, preven- 
tion of waste, instructions for improving and finishing the surface 
of the work, together with other useful information and memoranda. 
By George E. Gee, Jeweller, &c. Crown 8vo, with numerous 
illustrations, ^s, 6^., cloth. [Just Published, 

" This work is destined to take up as good a portion in technical literature as the 
Practical Goldworker^ a book which has passed through the ordeal of critical ex- 
amination and business tests with great success." — Jeweller and Metalworker, 

Science and Scripture. 

SCIENCE ELUCIDATIVE OF SCRIPTURE, AND NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC TO IT ; being a Series of Essays on— i. 
Alleged Discrepancies; 2. The Theory of the Geologists and 
Figure of the Earth ; 3. The Mosaic Cosmogony ; 4. Miracles in 
general — Views of Hume and Powell ; 5* ^^^ Miracle of Joshua — 
Views of Dr. Colenso : The Supematurally Impossible ; 6. The 
Age of the Fixed Stars — their Distances and Masses. By Professor 
J. R. Young. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. cloth. 

** Distinguished by the true spirit of scientific inquiry, by great knowledge, by keen 
logical abiSty, and by a style peculiarly clear, easy, and tsMogit^ax^* "Nonconformist. 

Practical Philosophy. 

A SYNOPSIS of PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. J. 
Carr, M. a., late Fellow of Trin. CoU.^Camb.axA'^^i&cMi^ V*'^ 
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DR. LARDNER'S POPULAR WORKS. 
Dr. Lardners Museum of Science and Art. 

THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. Edited by 
DiONYSius Lardner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in University Coll^[e, London. With up- 
wards of 1200 Engravings on Wood. In 6 Double Volumes. 
Price jf I IJ., in a new and elegant cloth binding, or handsomely 
bound in half morocco, 3IJ'. td, 

"The 'Museum of Science and Art' is die most valuable contribution that has 
ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every class of society." — Sir Dtarid 
BrrwsUr in Hu North British Rexrinv. 

'* Whether we consider the liberality and be^ty of the illustrations, the charm of 
the writing, or the durable interest m the matter, we must express our belief that 
there is hardly to be found among the new books, one that would be welcomed by 
pec^e of so many ages and classes as a valuable present." — Examuter, 

\* SepcaraU hooks formed from the above^ suitable for Workmen^ s 

Libraries, Science Classes, &»c, 

COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. Contaming Air, Earth, Fire, 
Water, Time, Man, the Eye, Locomotion, Colour, Clocks and 
Watches, &c. 233 Illustrations, doth gilt, 5^. 

THE MICROSCOPE. Containmg Optical Images, Magnifying 
Glasses, Origin and Description of the Microscope, Microscopic 
Objects, the Solar Microscope, Microscopic Drawing and Engrav- 
ing, &c. 147 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 

POPULAR GEOLOGY. Containing Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 
the Crust of the Earth, etc 201 Ulustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

POPULAR PHYSICS. Contahiing Magnitude and Minuteness, the 
Atmosphere, Meteoric Stones, Popular Fallacies, Weather Prog- 
nostics, the Thermometer, the Barometer, Sound, &c. 85 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, 

STEAM AND ITS USES. Including the Steam Engine, the Lo- 
comotive, and Steam Navigation, og Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Contaming How to Observe the 
Heavens. The Earth, Sun, Moon, Planets. Light, Comets, 
Eclipses, Astronomical Influences, &c. 182 Illustrations, 4s, 6d, 

THE BEE AND WHITE ANTS : Their Manners and Habits. 
With Illustrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. 135 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, 2s, 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. To render 
intelligible to all who can Read, irrespective of any previous Scien- 
tific Acquirements, the various forms of Telegraphy in Actual 
Operation. 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

Scientific Class-Books^ by Dr. Lardner. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Lardner. 
328 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. I vol 3J'. dd. doth. 
*' Convevs, in clear and precise terms, general notions of all the principal divisions 
of Physical Science."— j9n/uA Quarterly Review. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dk. Labdner. 
With 190 Illustrations. Second Edition. I voL 3^. dd. doth. 
" Clearly wxitXioit'wtVL arran^t^, and exceUently illustrated."— H?an^bnm'CArm*fiSr 
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DR. LARDNER'S SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
Astronomy. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 4th Edition. Edited 
by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S., Rl. Observatory, Greenwich. With 
38 plates and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo, 9J. 6d. doth. 
"Probably no other book contains the same amount of information in so com- 
pendious and well-arranged a form." — Atherueum. 

Animal Physics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ANIMAL PHYSICS. With 520 
Illustrations. New edition, small 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6^. 732 pages. 
*' We have no hesitation in cordially recommending it" — EducatunuU Times, 

Electric Telegraph. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. New Edition. ByE. B. 
Bright, F.R.A.S. 140 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 2j. 6^. cloth. 
One of the most readable books extant on the £lectrlc Telegraph.** — Eng. Mechanic 

LARDNER'S COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mechanics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF MECHANICS. Enlarged and almost 
rewritten by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. With 378 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6 J. cloth. \y^^^ Published. 
* The perspicuity of the original has been retained, ' and chapters which had 
become obsolete, have been replaced by others of more modem character. The 
explanations^ throughout are studiously popular, and care has been taken to show 
the application of the various branches of physics to the industrial arts, and to 
the practical business of life." — Mining Journal, 

Heat. 

THE HANDBOOK OF HEAT. Edited and almost entirely 
Re-written by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. eta 117 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 6j. cloth. \yu5t Published. 
'*The style is always clear and precise, and conveys instruction without leaving 
any cloudiness or lurking doubts h^tas^A.^^-^Engineertng, 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

THE HANDBOOK of HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Benjamin Loewy, 
F.R.A.S. With 236 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5j. cl. 

" For those ' who desire to attain an accurate knowledge of physical science with- 
out the profound methods of mathematical investigation,' this work is not merely in- 
tended, but we suda.'gltA.'*— Chemical News, 

Electricity, Magnetism, and Acoustics. 

THE HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 

ACOUSTICS. New Edition. Edited by Geo. Carey Foster, 

B.A., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Post 8v6, 5j. cloth. 

" The book could not have been entrusted to anjr one better calculated to preserve 

the terse and lucid style of Lardner. while correcting his errors and brin|;ing up h^ 

work to the present state of scientific knowledge." — Poplar Science Review, 

Optics. 

THE HANDBOOK OF OPTICS. New Edition. Edited by 
T. Olver Harding, B.A. 298 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

" Written by one of the ablest English scientific writers, beautifully and daborately 
illustrated. "— Mechanufs Magazine. 

*♦* The above 5 Vols, form A Compi-E.T'E. Co>3\iS«. Q>s "^tcrs^^KU 

Philosoyrx. 
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Pictures and Painters. 

THE PICTURE AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK AND DIC- 
TIONARY OF PAINTERS : being a Guide for Visitors to 
Public and Private Picture Galleries, and for Art-Students, in- 
cluding an explanation of the various methods of Painting ; In- 
structions for Cleaning, Re- Lining, and Restoring Oil Paintuogs; 
A CJlossar)' of Terms; an Historical Sketch of the Principal Schools 
uf Painting ; and a Dictionary of Painters, giving the Copyists 
and Imitators of each Master. By Philippe Daryl, B. A. Crown 
8vo, y. 6^., cloth. \Ju5t Publishtd, 

" Useful as bringing together in a compendious form an almost complete bio* 
graphical stock of information respecting the painters of the world." — Mayfair. 

" The bulk of the book is occupied bv a dictionary of painters which, considering 
its small compass, is.really admirable ; where only a few vrordsare devoted to an artist, 
kis speciality is well indicated ; and the utility of a table of dates of painters in so 
portable a form is unquestionable. Wc cordi^ly recommend the hooii, --Builder. 

Popular Work on Painting. 

PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED; with Historical 

Sketches of the Progress of the Art By Thomas John Gullick, 

Painter, and John Timbs, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and 

enlarged. With Frontispiece and Vignette. In small 8vo, 6x. cloth. 

%• This Work has been adopted as a PriU'book in the Schools of 

Art at South Kensington. 

** Much may be learned, even by those who fancy they do not require to be taught, 

from the careful perusal of this unpretendmg but comprehensive treatise. " — A rt Joumal. 

*' Contains a large amount of original matter, a^eeably conveyed, and will be found of 

iralue, as well by the young artist seeking information as by thegeneral reader. " — Builder, 

Grammar of Colouring. 

A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, appUed to DecoratiYC 
Painting and the Arts. By George Field. New edition, en* 
larged and adapted to the use of the Ornamental Painter and 
Designer, by Ellis A. Davidson. With new Coloured Diagrams 
and numerous Engravings on Wood. i2mo, 3.;. (>d, cloth boards. 

" One of the most useful of student's books, and probably the best knowna of die 
few we have on the subiect." — Architect. 

" The book is a most useful risumf of the properties of pigments." — Builder, 

Geology and Genesis Harmonised. 

THE TWIN RECORDS of CREATION; or, Geology and 
Genesis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By 
G. W. Victor LeVaux. With numerous Illus. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. cL 

" We can recommend Mr.^ Le Vaux as an able and interesting guide to a popular 
appreciation of geological science." — Spectator, 

Geology^ Physical and Historical. 

A CLASS-BOOK of GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL. With more than 250 Woodcuts. By Ralph Tate, 
A.L.S., F.G.S. 1 2mo, 5 J., cloth boards. 
" The fulness of the matter has elevated the book into a manual." — School Board 
Chronicle. 

Wood-Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS in WOOD-CARVING, for Amateurs; with 
Hints on Design. By A Lady. In emblematic wrapper, hand- 
somely printed, with Ten large Plates, 2j. dd. 
'* The handicraft of the wood-carver, so well as a book can impart it, may be learnt 
from *A Lady's ' pahlkaiAosL*'-'Athenetum. 
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Delamotte' s Works on Illumination & Alphabets. 

A PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION ; for the 
use of Beginners : with a Rudimentary Treatise on the Art, Prac- 
tical Directions for its Exercise, and numerous Examples taken 
from Illuminated MSS., printed in Gold and Colours. By F. Dela- 
MOTTE. Small 4to, 9^. Elegantly bound, cloth antique. 

** A handy book, beautifully illustrated ; the text of which is well written, and cal- 
culated to be useful . . . Theexamplesof ancient MSS. recommended to the student, 
which, with much good sense, the author chooses from collections accessible to all, are 
selected with judgment and knowledge, as well as taste." — Atketueum^ 

ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and MEDIAEVAL ; 
from the Eighth Century, with Numerals ; including Gothic, 
Church-Text, large and small, German, Italian, Arabesque, Initials 
for Illumination, Monograms, Crosses, &c. &c., for the use of 
Architectural and Engineering Draughtsmen, Missal Painters, 
Masons, Decoratiye Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, Carvers, 
&c. &c. &c. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Royal 8vo, oblong, 4f. cloth. 

"A well-known engraver and draughtsman has enrolled in this useful book the 
result of many years' study and research. For those who insert enamelled sentences 
round gilded cnalices, who blazon shop legends over shop-doors, who letter church 
walls with pithy sentences from the Decalogue, this book wul be useful" — Atkenteum, 

EXAMPLES OF MODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and ORNA- 
MENTAL; including German, Old English, Saxon, Italic, Per- 
spective, Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, 
Riband, Gothic, Rustic, and Arabesque ; with sevexal Original 
Designs, and an Analysis of the Roman and Old English Alpha- 
bets, large and small, and Numerals, for the use of Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors, Masons, Decorative Painters, Lithographers, Engravers, 
Carvers, &c. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Royal 8vo, oblong, 41-. cloth. 

" To artists of all classes, but more especially to architects and engravers, this very 
handsome book will be invaluable. There is comprised in it every possible shape into 
which the letters of the alphabet and numerals can be formed, and the talent which 
lus been expended in the conception of the various plain and ornamental letters is 
wonderfuL ''--vS'/aff<^r(c/. 

MEDIEVAL ALPHABETS AND INITIALS FOR ILLUMI- 
NATORS. By F. Delamotte, Illuminator, Designer, and 
Engraver on Wood. Containing 21 Plates, and Illuminated Title, 
printed in Gold and Colours. With an Introduction by J. Willis 
Brooks. Small 4to, dr. cloth gilt. 

"' A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come forth glorified in gilding and 
all the colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled, sometimes 
with a sort of rainbow arabesque. A poem emblazoned in these characters would be 
only comparable to one of those delicious love letters symbolized in a bunch of flowers 
well selected and cleverly arranged."— kS'Mit. 

THE EMBROIDERER'S BOOK OF DESIGN ; contaming Initials, 
Emblems, Cyphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesias^ 
tical Devices, Mediaeval and Modem Alphabets, and National 
Emblems. Collected and engraved by F. Delamotte, and 
printed in Colours. Oblong royal 8vo, 2s, 6d, in ornamental bQ«Dd&« 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 

♦ 

Yottatt and Burtis Complete Grazier. 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and FARMER'S and CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S ASSISTANT. A Compendium of Husbandry. 
By William Youatt, Esq., V.S. 12th Edition, enlaiged by 
Robert Scott Burn, Author of "The Lessons of My Farm," &c. 
One large 8vo Yolume, 860 pp. with 244 Illustrations, i/. \s, half-bd. 

" The standard and text-book, with the fanner and grazier. * — Famtef's MagoMUU. 

"A treatise which will remain a standard woric on the suBject as long as Brit^ 
agriculture endures." — Mark Lane Expreu. 

Spooner on Sheep. 

SHEEP; THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, 
AND DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C., &c 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged ; with numerous fine engra- 
vings, hicluding some specimens of New and Improved Breeds. 
Fcp. 8vo, 366 pp., 6j. cloth. 
** The book is decidedly the best of the kind in our language." — Scotsman. 
** Mr. Spooner has conferred upon the agricultural class a lasting benefit by cm- 
bodying in this work the improvements made in sheep stock by su^ men as 
Humphreys, Rawlence, Howard, and o'CMx%.*'-~Hafnpshire Advertiser. 

* Ine work should be in possession of every flock-master." — Banbury Guardian. 

Scott Burtis System of Modem Farming. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING. By R. Scott Burn. 
Soils, Manures, and Crops — Farming and Farming Economy- 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses — Management of the Dairy, P%s, and 
Poultry — Utilisation of Town-Sewage, Irri^tion, &c. New Edition. 
In I vol. 1250 pp., half-bound, profusely illustrated, \zs, 
''There is sufficient stated within the limits of this treatise to prevent afiumer 
from going far wrong in any of his operations."— ^^srfxvr. 

Good Gardening. 

A PLAIN GUIDE TO GOOD GARDENING; or. How to 
Grow Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With Practical Notes on 
Soils, Manures, Seeds, Planting, Laying-out of Gardens and 
Grounds, &c. By S. Wood. Second Edition, with considerable 
Additions, &c., and numerous Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 5j.,' cloth. 
" A very eood book, and one to be highly recommended as a practical guide. 
The practicsu directions are^ excellent ** — A thenautn. 

** A thoroughly useful guidebook for the amateur gardener who may want to make 
his plot of land not merely pretty, but useful.and profitable."— i?axi?K Telesra^h. 

Profitable Gardening, 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO GARDENING; or. How to make One 
Acre of Land produce ;£"620 a year, by the Cultivation of Fruits 
and Vegetables ; also, How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass 
Houses, so as to realise jf 176 per annum clear Profit. By Samuel 
Wood, Author of ** Good Gairdening," &c. 2nd Edition* revised. 
With Wood Engravings. Cr. Svo, 2J., cloth. \Just Published. 
" We are bound to recommend It as not only suited to the case of the amateur aaid 
gentleman's gardener, but to the market grower."— GayirfJwi^j Magaaine. 

Norton* s Underwood and Woodland Tables. 

f TABLES FOR PLANTING and Valuing Underwood and Wood- 
land. ByR. HORTON. i2mo.,2*.\>owid\ 
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Donaldson and Burns Suburban Farming. 

SUBURBAN FARMING. A Treatise on the Laying Out and 
Cultivation of Farms, adapted to the produce of Milk, Butter and 
Cheese, Eggs, Poultry, and Pigs. By the late Professor John 
Donaldson. With considerable Additions, Illustrating the more 
Modem Practice by Robert Scott Burn. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6j., cloth.. \yust Published, 

"An admirable treatise on all matters connected with the laying-out and cultivation 
of dairy farms." — Live Stock Journal, 

Ewarfs Land Improver^ s Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND IMPROVER'S POCKET-BOOK OF FOR- 
MULiE, TABLES, and MEMORANDA, required m any Com- 
putation relating to the Permanent Improvement of Landed 'Pro- 
perty. By John Ewart, Land Surveyor and Agricultural Engineer. 
Royal 32mo, oblong, leather, gilt edges, with elastic band, ^r. 

" Admirably calculated to serve its purpose." — Scotsman, 

" A compendious and handy litde volume." — Spectator, 

Hudson* s Tables for Land Valuers. 

THE LAND VALUER'S BEST ASSISTANT : being Tables, 
on a very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of 
Estates. With Tables for reducing Scotch, Irish, and Provincial 
Customary Acres to Statute Measure ; also. Tables of Square Mea- 
sure, and of the Dimensions of an Acre by which the Contents 
of any Plot of Ground may be ascertained without the expense of 
a regular Survey ; &c By R. Hudson, C. E. New Edition, 
royal 32mo, oblong, leather, gilt edges, with elastic band, 4/. 
"Ofincalculable value to country gentlraien and professional men." — Farttuf*s Journal. 

Complete Agricultural Surveyor^ s Pocket-Book. 

THE LAND VALUER'S AND LAND IMPROVER'S COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK ; consisting of the above two works 
bound together, leather, gilt edges, with strap, 'js, 6d. 

t^^ The above forms an unequalled and most compendious Pocket 

Vade-mecum for the Land Agent and Agricultural Engineer, 

** We consider Hudson's book to be the best ready-reckoner on matters relating to 

the valuation of land and crops we have ever seen, and its combination vnih Mr. 

Ewart's work greatly enhances the value and usefulness of the latter-mentioned . . 

It is n^ost useful as a manual for reference." — North of Englarul Farmer, 

The Management of Estates. 

LANDED ESTATES MANAGEMENT: Treating of the 
Varieties of Lands, Peculiarities of its Farms, Methods of Farming, 
the Setting-out of Farms and their Fields, Construction of Roads, 
Fences, Gates, and Farm Buildings, of Waste or Unproductive 
Lands, Irrigation, Drainage, Plantation, &c. By R. Scott Burn, 
Fcp. 8vo. numerous Illustrations, 3J. td, 

Scott BurrCs Introduction to Farming. 

THE LESSONS of MY FARM : a Book for Amateur Agricul- 
turists, being an Introduction to Farm Practice, in the Culture of 
Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the Daiiy, Poultry, 
Pigs, &C. By R. Scott Burn. With numerous Illus. Fcp. dr. cl. 
*' A complete introduction to the whole-round of farming practice." — John BuU. 



32 WORKS PUBLISHED BY CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 

**A Complete Epitome of the Laws of this 
Country!^ 

EVERY MAN'S OWN LAWYER ; a Handy-Book of the Prm. 
dples of Law and Equity. B^ A Barrister. 15th Edition, 
Revised to the end of last Session. ' Including a Summary of the 
Judicature Acts, and the principal Acts of the past Session, viz. 
— The Canal Boats* Act, The Destructive Insects' (or Colorado 
Beetle) Act, The Fisheries' (Oyster, Crab, and Lobster) Act, and 
the Fisheries* (Dynamite) Act, &c, &c With Notes and 
References to the Authorities. Crown 8vo, price dr. &/. (saved at 
every consultation), strongly bound. 

COMPRISING THE LAWS OF 
BAmcKUPTCY— -Bills op Exchangb — Contsacts and Agrbbmbnts — Cofviught 

— DOWEK AND DiVORCB — ElBCTIONS AND RbGISTRATION — InSURANCB — LiBEL 

AND Slandbr — Mortgages— Sbttlbmbnts— Stock Exchange Practice— 
"ntADB Marks and Patents — Trespass, Nuisancbs, etc — ^Transfer of 
Land, etc. — Warranty — ^Wills and Agreements, etc Also Law for 
LandDord and Tenant — Master and Servant— Workmen and Apprentices — Heirs, 
Devisees, and Legatees — Husbandand Wife— Executors and Trustees — Guardian 
and Ward — Married Women and Infants— Partners and Agents — Lender and 
Borrower — Debtor and Creditor^Purchaser and Vendor — Companies and Asso- 
ciations—Friendly Societies — Oerg3rmen, Churchwardens — Medical Practitioners, 
&c — Bankers — Farmers — Contractors — Stock and Share Brokers — Sportsmen 
and Gamekeepers — Farriers and Horse-Dealers — Auctioneers, House^Agents— 
Innkeepers, &c. — Pawnbrokers — Surveyors — Railways and Carriers, &c &c. 
" No Englishman ought to be without this book." — Engineer, 
" What it professes to be— a complete epitome of the laws of this country, thoroughly 
inteUigible to non-professional readers." — BelFs Life, 

Auctioneer's Assistant. 

THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, BROKER, HOUSE 
AND ESTATE AGENT, AND VALUER'S POCKET AS- 
SISTANT, for the Valuation for Purchase, Sale, or Renexural of 
Leases, Annuities, and Reversions, and of property generally; 
with Prices for Inventories, &c. By John Wheeler, Valuer, &c 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, by C NoRRis. Royal 321110, cloth, 5J. 
"A neat and concise book of reference, containing an admirable and clearly- 
arranged list of prices for inventories, and a very practical guide to determine the 
Taiue of furniture, &a" — Standard. 

Pawnbrokers Legal Guide. 

THE PAWNBROKER'S, FACTOR'S, and MERCHANTS 
GUIDE to the LAW of LOANS and PLEDGES. By H. C. 
FoLKARD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of the "Law of Slander 
and Libel," &c. With Additions and Corrections to 1876. i2mo, 
cloth boards, y, 6d, 

House Property. 

HANDBOOK OF HOUSE PROPERTY : a Popular and Prac- 
tical Guide to the Purchase, Mortgage, Tenancy, and Compulsory 
Sale of Houses and Land ; including the Law of Dilapidations and 
Fixtures ; with Explanations and Examples of all kinds of Valua- 
tions, and useful Information and Advice on Building. By Edward 
Lance Tarbuck, Architect and Surveyor. i2mo, 5j. cloth boards. 

"We are glad to be able to recommend it." — Builder. 
"The advice is thoroughly practical." — Law JoumaL 

fradhnry, Agnew, & Co.,Frinien,'W^Vta{c\Ax&,'LQiid<m. 
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RTTDIMENTA BY SCIENT IFIC SERIES. 

„„ ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, ETC. 

lb. ARCHITECTURE— 0RDERS^1\ii: Orders and Iheir .Ssthetie 
Principles. ByW. H. Lreds. Illustrated. I,. 6d. 

17. ARCHITECTURE— STYLES—The History and Description of . 

tfae Sidles of Arcbitecture of Varioni Couatriu, from tbs Earliest to the 
Present Period. Bv T. Ti^lbot Bl'hy, F.R.I.B.A., &c. Illustrated, u. 
•,- OrDI^R! *ND StVLISOF ARCHlTaCIU», ,W dno Vol., u. 6d. 

18. ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— T\iK Principles of Desien in 

Architecture, a> deducible itom Nature aod eiemplificd in Ibe Works of Ibe 

Greek and Gothic Architects. B7 E. L. Garbbtt, Architect. Illustrated, is. 

•»• Tkt Ikrit frlctdinr Works, in Oru iandsomt Vol., half hound, atlilltd 

•'Mod^n Ahchitbcturii,'V™'Si. 

it. THE ART OF BUILDING, Rudiments of. General Principles 

of Construction, Materials used in Building, Strenpi and Use oi Matenals, 
Working Drawings, Specifications and Estimates. By E. DoBSON, as.J 
2J. BRICKS AND TILES, Rudimentaiy Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of; coutainine an Outline cf the Principles of Brickmaking. By Edw. 

DossQH.M.R.l.B.A. With Addition, by C.ToHussaH.F.R.S.inuslraled.js.l 

13* Tkt % indicatit tkat tkesi xiali. may it ikud sirimglv bo und at bd..txU°.. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO., 7, SYKITO^'B.^^ -H-KiA- C'S^'*^ ^■*-'= 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued, 
25. MASONRY AND STONECUTTING, Rudimentary Treatise 

on ; in ivbich the Principles of Masonic Projection and their application to 
the Construction of Curved Winf?- Walls, Domes, Oblique Bridges, and 
Roman and Gothic Vaulting, are concisely explained. By £dward Dobson, 
M.K.I. R.A., &c. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. 28. 6d.t 

44. FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE WORKS, a Rudimentary 

Treatise on ; containing a Synopsis of the principal cases of Foundation 
Works, with the usual Modes of Treatment, and Practical Remarks on 
Footings, Planking, Sand, Concrete, B6ton, Pile-driving, Caissons, and 
Coffrniams. Ky K. DonsON, M.R.I.H.A., 8tc. Fourth Edition, revised by 
Gkcirok Dodd, C.K. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING, By C. Bruce Allen, Architect 

Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged. Numerous Illustrations, is. 6d. 

45. LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETES, MASTICS, 

PLASrKRING, 8tc. By G. R. Burnell, C.E. Eleventh Edition. xs.6d. 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on ; being a concise Exposition of the General Principles of the Art of Wann- 
ing and Ventilating Domestic and Public Buildings, Mines, Lighthouses, 
Ships, &c. By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S^, &c. Illustrated. 3s. 

83««. CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS. Compiled from the 
Papers of A. C. Hobbs^ Esq., of New York, and Edited by Charles Tom- 
LiNSoy, F.R.S. To which is added, a Description of Fenby's Patent Locks, 
and a rl'ote upon Iron Safes by Robert Mallet, M.I.C.E. Illus. 2s. 6d. 

Ill: ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, dr»r. ; Experimental Essays 
on the Principles of Construction in ; made with a view to their being useful 
to the Practical Builder. By AVilliam Bland. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

116. THE ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or, The 
Principles of the Science of Sound applied to the purposes of the Architect and 
Builder. By T. Roger Smith, M.R.I.B.A., Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

124. CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS, Treatise on the, as regards 
Carpentry and Joinery. Deduced from the Works of Robison, Price, and 
Tredgold. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING IN PAPER, the Art of. 

By T. A. Richardson, Architect. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

128. VITRUVIUS—THE ARCHITECTURE OF MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS PC LLC. In Ten Books. Translated from the Latin by 
Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. With 23 Plates. 5s. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, An Inquiry into the Prmciples 
of Beauty in ; with a Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art ia 
Greece. By the Earl of Aberdeen, is. 
%• The hoo Preceding Works in One handsome Vol., half bound, entitled "Ancient 

. Architecturf," price ts. 
132. DWELLING-HOUSES, a Rudimentary Treatise on the Erection 
of. By S. H. Brooks, Architect. New Edition, with Plates. 2s. 6d.t 

156. QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS, How to Calculate and 
Take them in Bricklayers', Masons*, Plasterers', Plumbers*, Painters', Paper- 
hangers', Gilders', Smiths', .Carpenters', and Joiners' Work. By A. C. 
Beaton, Architect and Surveyor. New and Enlarged Edition. Illus. is. 6d. 

175. LOCKWOOD <5r* CO:S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK, for 1878, containing the latest Prices of all kinds of Builders' 
Materials and Labour, and of all Irades connected with Building : Lists of 
the Members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, of Districts, District 
Officers, and District Surveyors, and the Metropolitan Bye-laws. Edited by 
Francis T. W. Miller, Architect and Surveyor. 3s. 6d. ; half bound, 4s. 

182. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY— Tk^ Elementary Prin- 
ciples OF Carpentry. Chiefly composed from the Standard Work of 
Thomas Tredgold, C.E. With Additions from the Works of the most 
Recent Authorities, and a TREATISE ON JOINERY by E. Wyndham 
Tarn, M.A. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. J 

TAe t iftdtcaies that these vols, may be had strongly hound at 6d, extra. 
LONDON : CROSBV LOCK\\OOI> Kiill> CO», 
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Architecture, Building, etc., continued, 

i82*. CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, ATLAS of 35 Plates to 

accompany the foregoing book. With Descriptive Letterpress. 4to.' 6s. ; 

cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

187. HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By George Wight- 

WICK. New, Revised, and enlarged Edition. By G. Huskisson Guillaumb, 
Architect. With numerous Woodcuts, is. 6d4 

188. HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, MARBLING, AND SIGN 

WRITING: A Practical Manual of. With 9 Coloured Plates of Woods 
and Marbles, and nearly 150 Wood Engravings. By Ellis A. Davidson. 
Second Edition, carefully revised. 5s. cloth limp ; 6s. cloth boards. 

1 89. THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. 
In Six Sections : General Principles ; Arch Drawine, Cutting, and Setting : 
Pointing ; Paving, Tiling, Materials ; Slating ana Plasterine ; Practical 
Geometry, Mensuration, &c. By Adam Hammond. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

191. PLUMBING, A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft of 

the Plumber. With Chapters upon House Drainage, embodving the latest 
Improvements. Containing about 300 Illustrations. By W. P. Buchan, 
Sanitary Engineer. is.J 

192. THE TIMBER IMPORTER'S, TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE ; comprising copious and valu- 
able Memoranda for the Retailer and Builder. By Richard £. Grandy . 
Second Edition, Revised. 3s.t 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, ETC. 
13. C7F/Z ENGINEERING, the Rudiments of; for the Use of 
Beginners, for Practical Engineers, and for the Arm]^ and Navy. By Hbnry 
Law, C.£. Including a Section on Hydraulic Eneineering, by Gborgb R. 
BuRNBLL, C.E. 5th Edition, with Notes and illustrations by Robxrt 
Mallet, A.M., F.R.S. Illustrated with Plates and Diagrams. <s.X 

29. THE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS, By G. 

Drysdalb Dfmpsby, C.E. New Edition, enlarged. Illustrated, ts. 6d. 

30. THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILDINGS, By 

G. Drysdalk Dempsby, C.E. New Edition. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
%• With " Drainage 0/ Districtr-and Lands,** in One Vol., 3*. 6d, 

31. WELL-DIGGING, BORING,- AND PUMP- WORK, By 

John Gborgb Swindell, Assoc. R.I.B.A. New Edition, revised by G..R. 

BuRNBLL, C.E. Illustrated. is.6d. 
35. THE BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, for 

Building and other Purposes. With Remarks on the Blowing up of Bridges. 

By Gen. Sir John Burooynb, Bart., K.C.B. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 
43. TUBULAR AND OTHER IRON GIRDER BRIDGES. 

Particularlv describing the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges. 

With a Sketch of Iron Bridges, and Illustrations of the Application of 

Malleable Iron to the Art of Bridge Building. By G. D. Dempsby, C.E. 

New Edition, with Illustrations, xs. 6d. 

62. RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, Elementary and Practical In- 
struction on. By Sir Macdonald Stephenson, C.E. New Edition, enlarged 
by Edward Nugent, C.E. Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 
8o*. EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, the Practice of. 
Treated as a Means of Profitable Employment for Capital. With Examples 
and Particulars of actual Embankments, and also Practical Remarks on the 
Repair of old Sea Walls. By John Wiggins, F.G.S. New Edition, with 
Notes by Robert Mallet, F.R.S. 2s. 

81. WATER WORKS, for the Supply of Cities and Towns. With 
a Description of the Principal Geological Formations of England as in-r 
fluencinp^ Supplies of Water ; and Details of Engines and Pumping Machinery 
for raising Water. By Samuel Hughes, t.G.S., C.E. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. 4s4 
82**. GAS WORKS, and the Practice of Manufacturing and Distributing 
Coal Gas. Bv Samuel Hughes, C.E. New Edition, revised by W. 
Richards, C.E. Illustrated. 3s. 6d.t 

The t indicates that these vols, may be had strongly boun d at ^>d.« exVr<i. 
7, stationers' hall COVJld, IXYiGkt^ -ftXVA.'* ^"^^ 
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Civil Engineering, etc., continued, 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING; an Elementary and Prac- 

tical Treatise on. By Thomas Fen wick. Also the Method of Conducting 
Subterraneous Surveys without the Use of the Magnetic Needle, and other 
modem Improvements. By Thomas Baker, C.E. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.| 

118. CIVIL ENGINEERING IN NORTH AMERICA, a Sketch 

of. By David Stbvbnson, F.R.S.E., &c. Plates and Diag^rams. 3s. 
121. RIVERS AND TORRENTS, With the Method of Regulating 
their Courses and Channels. By Professor Paul Frisi, F.R.S. To which 
is added, AN ESSAY ON NAVIGABLE CANALS. Translated by Major- 
General J. Garstin, of the Bengal Engineers. Plates. 53. Cloth boards. 

197. ROADS AND STREETS {THE CONSTRUCTION OF], 
in two Parts : I. The Art of Constructing Common- Koads, by Henry 
Law, C.E., revised and condensed by D. Kinnbar Clark, C.E. ; II, Recent 
Practice in the Construction of Roads and Streets, including pavements 
of Stone, Wood, and Asphalte, by D. K. Clark, M.I.C.E., with numeroas 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d4 \_yusi published. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

33. CRANESt the Construction of, and other Machinery for Raising 

Heavy Bodies for the Erection of Buildings, and for Hoisting Goods. By 
Joseph Glynn, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

34. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Rudimentaiy Treatise on. By Dr. 

Lardnbr. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

59. STEAM BOILERS : their Construction and Management. By 
R. Armstrong, C.E. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

63. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING : Farm Buildings, Motive 
Power, Field Machines, Machinery, and Implements. By G. H. Andrews, 
C.E. Illustrated. 3s. 

67. CLOCKS, WATCHES, AND BELLS, a Rudimentary Treatise 
on. By Sir Edmund Beckett (late Edmund Beckett Denison, LL.D., Q.C). 
A new, Revised, and considerably Enlarged Edition (the 6th), with very 
numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth limp ; 5s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt. 

77*. THE ECONOMY OF FUEL, particularly with Reference to 
Reverbatory Furnaces for tl!6 Manufacture of Iron, and to Steam Boilers 

• By T. Symes Prideaux. zs. 6d. 

82. THE POWER OF WATER, as applied to drive Flour Mills, 

and to give motion to Turbines and other Hydrostatic Engines. By Joseph 

Glynn, F.R.S., 8cc. New Edition, Illustrated. 2s.t 
98. PRACTICAL MECHANISM, the Elements of; and Machine 

Tools. By T.Baker, C.E. With Remarks on Tools and Machinery, by 

J. Nasmyth, C.E. Plates. 2s. 6A.X 
114. MACHINERY, ^\trcitiiidiiyVrmc\Tp\es of, in its Construction and 

Working. Illustrated by numerous Examples of Modem Machinery for 

different Branches of Manufacture. By C. D. Abel, C.E. is. 6d. 
11$. ATLAS OF PLATES, Illustrating the above Treatise. By 

C. D. Abel, C.E. 7s. 6d. 
125. THE COMBUSTION OF COAL AND THE PREVENTION 

OF SMOKE, Chemically and Practically Considered. With an Appendix. 

By C. Wye Williams, A. I.C.S. Plates. 3s. 

139. THE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory 
of, with Rules at length, and Examples for the Use of Practical Men. By 
T. Baker, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
. 162. THE BRASS FOUNDER'S MANUAL; Instructions for 
Modelling, Pattern-Making, Moulding, Turning. Filing, Burnishing, 
Bronzing, 8cc. With copious Receipts, numerous Tables, and Notes on Prime 
Costs and Estimates. By Walter Graham. Illustrated. 2S. 6d.t 

164. MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, as applied to Marine, 

Land, and Locomotive Engines, Floating Docks, Dredging Machines, 

^r/Jg'es, Cranes, Ship-building, &c., &c. By J. G. Winton. Illustrated. js.J 



T'A^ t tndicates thai these vols, may b e had sironsly hound at ^. extra , 
LONDON ; CROSBY 1-0CKV700I> K^Ii CO.^ 
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Mechanical Engineering, etc., continued, 

165. IRON AND HEAT, exhibiting the Principles concerned in the 

Construction of Iron Beams, Pillars, and Bridj^e Girders, and the Action of 
Heat in the Smelting Furnace. By J. Armour, C.E. ss. 6d.^ 

166. POWER IN MOTION: Horse-Power, Motion, Toothed- Wheel 

Grearing, Long and Short Driving Bands, Angular Forces. By Jambs 
Armour, C.E. With 73 Diagrams. 2s. 6d.^ 

167. THE APPLICATION OF IRON TO THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF BRIDGES, GIRDERS, ROOFS, AND OTHER WORKS. Bv 
Francis C ampin, C.E. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Numerous 

171. THE WORKMAN'S MANUAL OF ENGINEERING 
DRAWING. By John Maxton, Engineer, Instructor in Engineering 
Drawing, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Third Edition. Illustratca 
with 7 Plates and nearly 350 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.^ 

i^,' STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and 
Portable. Being an extension of Mr. John Sewell's " Treatise on Steam.*' 
By D. Kinnear Clark, M.I.C.E., Author of " Railway Machinery," (kc, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d4 



SHIPBUILDING, NAVIGATION, MARINE 

ENGINEERING, ETC. 

51. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, the Rudiments of; or an Exposi- 
tion of the Elementary Principles of the Science, and their Practical AddH- 
cation to Naval Construction. Compiled for the Use of Beginners. By 
James Peaks, School of Naval Architecture, H.M. Dockj'ard, Portsmouth. 
Fourth Edition, corrected, with Plates and Diagrams. 3s. 6d.4: 

53«. SHIPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SERVICE, Elementary 
and Practical Principles of the Construction of. By Hakon A. Sommbr* 
FBLOT, Surveyor of the Royal Norwegian Navy. With an Appendix, zs. 

53»«. AN ATLAS OFENGRA VINGS to Illustrate the above. Twelve 
large folding plates. Royal 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

54. MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF SHIPS, 

Rudimentanr Treatise on. Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks : Chain, 
Wire, and Hemp Ropes, Sec, relative to every class of vessels. Together 
with an Appendix of Dimensions of Masts and Yards of the Royal Navy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Robert Kipping, N.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
Illustrated. 2s4 

54* . IRON SHIP-BUILDING, With Practical Examples and Details 
for the Use of Ship Owners and Ship Builders. By John Grantham, Con- 
sulting Engineer and Naval Architect. 5th Edition, with Additions. 4s. 

54* ♦. AN ATLAS OF FORTY PLATES to Illustrate the above. 
Fifth Edition. Including the latest Examples, such as H.M. Steam Frigates 
"Warrior," "Hercules,^* " Bellerophon ; " H.M. Troop Ship "Serapis," 
Iron Floating Dock, &c., &c. 4to, boards. 38s. 

55. THE SAILOR'S SEA BOOK: a Rudimentary Treatise on 

Navigation. I. How to Keep the Log and Work it off. II. On Finding the 
Latitude and Longitude. By James Greenwood, B.A., of Tesus College, 
Cambridge. To which are added, Directions for Great Circle Sailing ; an 
Essay on the Law of Storms and Variable Winds ; and Explanations of 
Terms used in Ship-building. Ninth Edition, with several Engravings and 
Coloured Illustrations of the Flags of Maritime Nations. 2S. ^ 

80. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS, a Treatise 
on. Together with Practical Remarks on the Screw and Propelling Power, 
as used in the Royal and Merchant Navy. By Robert Murray; C.E., 
Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of Trade. With a Glossary of Technical 
Terms, and their Equivalents in French, German, and Spanish. Sixth Edition^ 
revised and enlarged. Illustrated. ^s.X 

TAe t indicaies that these vols, may he had strongly hound at ^>d. exVr^ 
7, stationers' HALT- CO\3ILT> lAi'DOkt^ 'eS\^'» ^'^" 
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Shipbuilding, Navigation, etc., contintud. 

83WJ. THE FORMS OF SHIPS AND BOATS: Hints, Experiment. 

ally Derived, on some of the Principles regulatinf^ Ship-building'. By W. 
DiJiND. Si>vcnth Ed.t on, revised,with numerous Illustrations and Models.iSiR 

99. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL A STRON^OMV, in Thi^ 
and Practice. With Attempts to facilitate the Finding- of the Time andtk 
Lonintudc at 5>ea. Ky J. K. Yot*N'0, formerly Professor of MaUiematics la 
liolfast C ollr^. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

100*. TABLES intended to facilitate the Operations of Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, as an Accompaniment to the abo>ve Book. By J. R' 

Yoi'NO. IS. 6d. 

106. SHIPS' ANCHORS, a Treatise on. By Georgb Cotsell, 

N.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING^ an Elementary Treatise on. 
With Drauehtingr, and the Centre of Effort of the Sails. Also, Weights 
and Sizes of Ropes ; Masting, Rigging-, and Sails of Steam Vessels, &c., &c. 
Trnth Edition, enlarged, with an Appendix. By Robert Kipping, siJ^ 
Sailmaker, Quayside, Newcastle. Illustrated. 2s. 6d.t 

155. THE ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND 
MERCANTILE NAVIES. By a Practical Engikrbr. Revised by D. 
F. M'Carthy, late of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 3s. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

1. CHEMISTR F, for the Use of Beginners. By Professor GEORGE 

FowNBs, F.R.S. With an Appendix, on the Application of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, is. 

2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Introdnction to the Study of; for 

the Use of Beginners. By C. Tomunson, Lecturer on Natural Science in 
King's College School, London. Woodcuts, is. 6d. 

4. MINERALOGY, Rudiments of; a concise View of the Properties 
of Minerals. By A. Ramsay, Jun. Woodcuts and Steel Plates. 3s.t 

6. MECHANICS, Rudimentary Treatise on ; being a concise Ex- 

position of the General Principles of Mechanical Science, and their Applica* 
tions. By Charles Tomunson, Lecturer on Natural Science in lung's 
College School, London. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

7. ELECTRICITY; showing the General Principles of Electrical 

Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S., &c. With considerable Additions by R. Sabimb, C.E.i 
F.S.A. Woodcuts, xs. 6d. 

7». GALVANISM, Rudimentary Treatise on, and the General Prin- 
ciples of Animal and Voltaic Electricity. By Sir W. Snow Harris. New 
]'2dition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Robbrt Sabinb, C.B., 
F.S A. Woodcuts. IS. 6d. 

8. MAGNETISM ; being a concise Exposition of the General Prin- 

ciples of Ma^etical Science, and the Purposes to which it has been applied. 
By Sir W. Snow Harris. New Edition, revised and enlarged by li. M. 
NoAD, Ph.D., Vice-President of the Chemical Society, Author of "A 
Manual of Electricity," &c., «cc. With 165 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.t 

11. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; its History and Progress; 

with Descriptions of some of the Apparatus. By R. Sabinb, C.E., F.S JL, ftc. 
Woodcuts. 3s. 

12. PNEUMATICS, for the Use of Begmners. By Charlks 

ToMLiNSON. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
72. MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA ; a Treatise on Recent and 
Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woodward, A.L.S. With Appendix by 
Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S. With numerous Plates and 300 Woodcuts. 
6s. 6d. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

TA^ t mdicates fhai these vols, may be hoi strongly bound at W» extra. 
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weale's rudimentary series. 1 

Physical Science, Natural Philosophy, etc., continued, 

1^**, PHOTOGRAPHY, Popular Treatise on; with a Description of 
the Stereoscope, 8cc. Translated from the French of D. Van Momckhovin, 
by W. H. Thornthwaite, Ph.D. Woodcuts, xs. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY, By the Rev. R. Main, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

New Edition, with an Appendix on " Spectrum Analysis." Woodcutf . If. 6d. 

97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, the Principles and Practice of; 

embracing also a clear development of Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and 
Central Forces. By T. Baker, C.E, xs, 6d, 
138. TELEGRAPH, Handbook of the; a Manual of Telegraphy, 
Telegraph Clerks' Remembrancer, and Guide to Candidates for Employ- 
ment in the Telegraph Service. By R. Bond. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged : to which is appended, QUESTIONS on MAGNETISM, ELEC- 
TRICITY, and PRACTICAL -raLEGRAPHY, for the Use of Students, 
by W. McGregor, First Assistant Sux>erintendent, Indian Grov. Telegraphs. 
^Voodcuts ^s \ 

143. EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS, By Charles Tomlinson. 

I. On the Motions of Camphor on Water. II. On the Motion of Camphor 
towards the Light. III. History of the Modem Theory of Dew. Woodcuts, xs. 

173. PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Major-General Po|LT- 

lock's " Rudiments of Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., 8tc. Woodcuts. 2s. 

174. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY, partly based on Majbr-General 

PoRTLOCK*s " Rudiments." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., &c. Woodcut*. ^. 6d. 

173 RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON GEOLOGY, Physical and 

ic Historical. Partly based on Major-General Portlocx's /''i2L|idim|Kita of 
,m. Geology." By Ralph Tate, A.L.S., F.G.S., 8cc., fcc. Numerous lU«4tra- 
'^* tions. In One Volume. 4s. 6d.^ 

183. ANIMAL PHYSICS, Handbook of. By Dr. Lardner, D.C.L., 
& formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronopiy in University 

184. College, Lond. With 520 Illustrations. In One Vol. 7s. 6d., cloth boi^ds. 

%* Sold also iti Two Parfsy as follows : — 

X83, Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardnbr. Part I^ Chapters I— VII. 4s. 

184. Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. Part II., Chapters VIII— XVIII. 38. 

MINING, METALLURGY, ETC. 

117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, Elementary and Practical 
Treatise on, with and without the Magnetic Needle. By Thomas Fenwick, 
Surveyor of Mines, and Thomas Baker, C.£. Illustrated. 2s. '6d. 

133. METALLURGY OF COPPER ; an Introduction to the Methods 

of Seeking, Mining, and Assaying Copper, and Manafacturing its Alloys. 
By Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. Woodcuts. 2S. 6d.t 

134. METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD, A Descnpaon 

of the Ores ; their Assay and Treatment, and valuable Constituents. By Dr. 
R. H. Lamborn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d4 

135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY ; Practically Treated. By Alex- 

ander Watt, F.R.S.S.A. New Edition, enlarged. Woodcuts, ss. 6d,t 

17?. MINING TOOLS, Manual of. For the Use of Mine Managers, 
Agents, Students, 8cc. Comprising Observations on the Materials from, and 
Processes by, which they are manufactured ; their Special Uses, Applica- 
tions, Qualities, and Efficiency. By William Morgans, Lecturer on Mining 
at the Bristol School of Mines. 2s. 6d4 

1 72*. MINING TOOLS, ATLAS of Engravings to Illustrate the above, . 
containing 235 Illustrations of Mining Tools, drawn to Scale. 4to. 4s. 6d. \ 
cloth boards, 6s. 

176. METALLURGY OF IRON, a Treatise on the. Containing 
History of Iron Manufacture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses o( Iron Ores, 
Processes of Manufacture of Iron and Steel. &c. By H. Baubrman, F.G.S. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d.t 

The X indicates that these vols, may he had strongly bound at ^; ^3^^T%? 
7, Sl'ATrONERS* HALL. CO\3RT, VWTiOkT^ -ftW^.^ '«-'^- 



8 WEALE*S RUDIMENTARY SCRIES. 

Mining, Metallurgy, eXc,^ continued, 

I to. COAL AND COAL MINING: A Rudimentary Treatise on. 
% AVarington W. Smyth. M.A., F.R.S^ &c., Chief Lispector of dK 
Alines of the Crown and of the Dnchyof Cornwall. New Edition, revised 
Mnd corrected. With numerous Illustrations, ts. 6d.t 

195. THE MINERAL SURVEYOR AND VALUER'S COM- 
Pl.KTL GUIDE, with new Traverse Tables; and Descriptions of Improved 
Instruments ; also the Correct Principles of Laying out and Valuing^ Mineral 
I'ropcrtics. By 'WiLXJAM LiNTERN, Mininc^ and Civil Engineer. Witk 
four Plates of Diagrams, Plans, &c. 3s. tA.% iJ**^^ publish^- 

EMIGRATION. 

154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, Containing Notices 
of the various Fields for Emigration. With Hints on Preparation for 
Kmigrating, Outfits, 8cc., &c. With Directions and Recipes useful to the 
Emigrant. With a Map of the World. 2s. 

157. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO NATAL. By Robert 
James Mann, F.R.A.S., F.M.S. Second Edition, carefully corrected to 
the present Date. Map. 2s. 

159. 7HE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO AUSTRALIA, New SouA 

WaleSf IVesietn Australia^ South Australia^ Victoria, and Queensland. By 
the Rev. James Bairp, B.A. Map. 2s. 6d. 

160. THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO TASMANIA and NEW 

ZEALAND, By the Rev. James Baird, B.A. With a Map. 2s. 
iSgScTHE EMIGRANTS GUIDE TO AUSTRALASIA, By the 
160. Rev. J. Bairo, B.A. Comprising the above two volumes, cloth boards, ss. 

AGRICULTURE. 

29. THE DRAINAGE OF DISTRICTS AND LANDS, By 

G. Drysdalb Dempsey, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
••« With " Drainage of Towns and Building^,'' in One Vol., 3*. dd. 
63. AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING: Farm BuUdings, Motive 

Powers and Machinery of the Steading, Field Machines, and Implements. 

By G. H. Andrews, CE. Illustrated. 3s. 
66. CLAY LANDS AND LOAMY SOILS, By Professor 

Donaldson, is. 
131. MILLER'S, MERCHANTS, AND FARMER'S READY 

RECKONER, for ascertaining at sight the value of any quantity of Com, 

from One Bushel to One Hundred Quarters, at any given price, nrom £\ to 

£^ per Or. With approximate values of Millstones, Millwork, &c. is. 

140. SOILS, MANURES, AND CROPS, (Vol. i. Outlines of 

Modern Farming^ By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts, as. 

141. FARMING AND FARMING ECONOMY, Notes, Historical 

and Practical, on. (Vol. 2. Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R.Scorr 
Burn. Woodcuts. 3s. 

142. STOCK; CATTLE, SHEEP, AND HORSES. (Vol. 3. 

Outlines of Modern Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

145. DAIRY, PIGS, AND POULTRY, Management of the. By 

R. Scott Burn. With Notes on the Diseases of Stock. (Vol. 4. Outlines 
OF Modern Farming.) Woodcuts. 2s. 

146. UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, AND 

RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. (Vol. 5. Outlines of Modern 

Farming.) By R. Scott Burn. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

%* Nos. 140-X-2-5-6, in One Vol., handsomely half-bound, entitled ** Outlines of 

Modern Farming." By Robert Scott Burn. Price 12s. 

177. FRUIT TREES, The Scientific and Profitable Culture of. From 

the French of Du Breuil, Revised by Geo. Gi.enny. 187 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d.t 

198. SHEEP; THE HISTOR Y, STR UCTURE, ECONOMY, AND 

DISEASES OF. By W. C. Spooner, M.R.V.C, &c. Fourth' Edition, 

considerably enlarged; with numerous fine engravings, including some 

specimens of New and Improved Breeds ^ 66^^. T>^.eA.\ \Jtist published. 

TAe t indicates thai these vols, may be had sfrowgly bound att^. cxtTg, 
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WEAL£*S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 



FINE ARTS. 

20. PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGINNERS, Adapted to Young 

Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting, &c. By Gborgb Pymb, 

Artist. Woodcuts. 2s. 
40 GLASS STAINING ; or, Painting on Glass, The Art of. Com- 
Sc prising Directions for Preoaring the Pigments and Pluxes, laying them upon 
j^j the Glass, and Firing or Burning in the Colours. From the German of Dr. 
^ * Gbssbrt. To which is added, an Appendix on Thb Art of Enamelling, 

&c., with Thb Art of Painting on Glass. From the German of Emanuel 

Otto FROMnBRG. In One Volume, as. 6d, 

69. MUSIC, A Rudimentary and Practical Treatise on. With 

numerous Examples. By Charles Child Spencer. 2s. 6d. 
71. PIANOFORTE, The Art of Playing the. With numerous Exer- 
cises and Lessons. Written and Selected from the Best Masters, by Charles 
Child Spfncer, is. 6d. 

181. PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED, including Fresco, 
Oil, Mosaic, Water Colour, Water-Glass, Tempera, Encaustic. Miniatnre. 
Painting on Ivory, Vellum. Pottery, Enamel, Crlass, &c. Witn Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art by Thomas John Guluck, assisted by 
John Timbs, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 5s. 1: 

186. A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, applied to Decorative 
Painting and the Arts. By Gborgb Field. New Editioa, enlarged and 
adapted to the Use of the Ornamental Painter and Designer. By Ellis A. 
Davidson, Author of " Drawing for Carpenters," &c. WiA two new 
Coloured JDiagrams and numerous Engravings on Wood. 3s.t 



ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, MATHEMATICS, 

ETC. 

32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, a Treatise on; in which 
their Construction and the Methods of Testing, Adjusting, and Using them 
are conciselv Explained. By J. F. Heather, M.A.. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Original Edition, in x vol.. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
»«• In ordering the above, be careful to say, " Original Edition,** or give the number 
in the Series (32) to distinguish it from the Enlarged Edition in 3 vols, 
INos. 168-9-70.) 
60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, a Treatise on; 
with all the Modem Improvements. Arranged for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students ; also for Practical Land Surveyors and Ens^eers. By 
T. Baker, C.E. New Edition, revised by Edward Nugent, C.E. IUus- 
trated wiui Plates and Diagrams, ss.t 
dl^, READY RECKONER FOR THE ADMEASUREMENT OF 
LAND. By Abraham Arman, Schoolmaster, Thurleigh, Beds. To which 
is added a Table, showing the Price of Work, from 2s. 6d. tO;^i per acre, and 
Tables for, the Valuation of Land, from is. to ;^x,oooper acre, and from one 
pole to two thousand acres in extent, &c., &c. xs. 6d. 

76. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, an Elementary Treatise on; 
with a Theory of Shadows and of Perspective, extracted from the French of 
G. MoNGB. To which is added, a description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection ; the whole being intended as an introduction to the 
Application of Descriptive Geometry to various branches of the Arts. By 
J. F. Hkather, M.A. Illustrated with 14 Plates, as. 

178. PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY: giving the Simplest 

Modes of Constructing Figures contained in one Plane and Geometrical Con- 
struction of the Ground. By J. F. Heather, M.A. With 2x5 Woodcuts. 2S. 

179. PROJECTION : Orthographic, Topographic, and Perspeetive: 

giving the various Modes of Delineating Solid Forms by Constructions on a 
Single Plane Surface. By T. F. Heather, M.A. [In preparation, 

»»* The above three volumes will form a Complete Elementary Course of 

Mathematical Drawing. 



XKLATHEMATICAI. J^RAWIMU. 

J®* The % indicates thai these vols , may be Had strongly bowxA at ^A> exVro ^ 
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10 weale's rudimentary series. 

Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc., continued, 
^l. COM.\tERClAL Book-keeping, with Commercial Phrases 

arv! Formt in English. French. Italian, and German. By James Haddon, 
M.A.. Arichmetical Master of Kind's College School, Londfon. is. 

84. ARITHMETIC, a Rudimentary Treatise on: with full Explana- 

tions of \\% l'heorr:icaI Principles, an J numerous Exaniplesfor Practice. For 
the I'se v«: Schools and for Self-Instruction. B^ J. R. Young, late Professor 
of Mathematics in Belfast College. New Edition, with Index, is. 6d. 

84*. A Key to the above, containing Solutions in full to the Exercises, toeetber 
with Commrnts, Explanations, and Improved Processes, for the Use of 
1 cachcrs and Unassisted Learners. By J. R. YouNG. is. 6d. 

85. EQUA TIOXAL ARITHMETIC, appUed to QuesHons of Interest, 
8^». Ar.r.u.:i«*<. Life Assurance, and General Commerce ; with various Tables by 

whirh all Calculations may be greatly facilitated. By W. Hipslby. 2s. 

86. ALGEBRAy the Elements of. By James Haddon, M.A., 

Second Mathematical Master of King's College School. With Appendix, 
containing miscellaneous Investigations, and a CoUectioi^ of Problems in 
various parts of Algebra. 2s. 

86*. A Key and Companion to the above Book, forming an extei^$iye rgsositoryof 
5W>h*ed Examples and Problems in Illustration of the vaj^us Expedients 
nccessar>- in Alrcbraical Operations. Especially adapted wt Self-Instruc- 
tion. By J. R. 1 oi'NO. IS. 6d. ]» 

88. EUCLID^ The Elements of: with many additiomi Propositions 

Sg. and Explanatory Notes : to which is prefixed, an Introdtiefory Essav on 
Logic. By Hbmry Law, C.E. ss. 6d.t 

•»• Sold also separately, vin, ,* — 

88. EucuD, The First Three Books. By Hbnry Law, C.E. is. 

89. EccuD, Books 4, 5, 6, XX, 12. By Hbnry Law, C.E. is. ^ 

90. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS, 

a Rudimentary Treatise on. By James Hann, late Mathetjaatical Master of 
King's College School, London. A New Edition, re-wrikeH and enlaiged 
by J. R. Young, formerly Professor of Mathematics at Bel&st College. 2S. 

91. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, the Elements ot By James 

Hann, formerly Mathematical Master of King's Collie* .Xjondon. is. 

92. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETR Y, the Elements of. By James 

Hann. Revised by Charles H. Dowung, C.E. is. ' 
%• Or v)Uh " The Elements of Plane Trigonometry^* in Oi^e Volume, is. 

93. MENSURA TION AND MEASURING, for Students and Prac- 

tical Use. With the Mensuration and Levelling of Land fbr the Purposes of 
Modem Engineering. By T. Baker, C.E. New Edition/ with Corrections 
and Additions by £. Nugent, C.E. Illustrated, is. 6d. > 

94. LOGARITHMS, a Treatise on; with Mathematicil Tables for 

facilitating Astronomical, Nautical, Trigonometrical, and Logarithmic Calcu- 
lations; Tables of Natural Sines and Tangents and Natural Cosines. By 
Henry Law, C.E. Illustrated, as. 6d.t 

ioi«. MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEYS OF ALL NA- 
TIONS, and an Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan 
Calendars. By W. S. B. Woolhousb, F.R.A.S., 8tc. is. 6d. 

102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Rudimentary Treatise on the. By 

HoMKRSHAM Cox, B.A. Illustrated, is. 

103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples on the. By James Hann, 

late of King's College, London. Illustrated, is. 

lOl. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Examples of the. By W. S. B. 

WooLHOusE, F.R.A.S., &c. IS. 6d. 

104. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, "Ex^im^lts zndi Solutions of the. 

By James Haddon, M.A. is. 

TA^ t indicates thai these vols, may he had strongly bound at t>d. ex<ra. 
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Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, etc., continued, 
105. MNEMONICAL LESSONS, — Geometry, Algebra, and 

Trigonometry, in Easy Mncmonical Lessons. By the Rev. Thomas 
Pknyngton Kirkman, M.A. is. 6d. 

136. ARITHMETIC, Rudimentary, for the Use of Schools and Self- 

Instruction. By James Hadoon, M.A. Revised by Abraham Ajiman. 
IS. 6d. 

137. A Key to Haodon's Rudimentary Arithmetic. By A. Arman. is. 6d. 

158. THE SLIDE RULE, AND HOW TO USE IT; containing 
full, easy, and simple Instructions to perform all Business Calculations with 
unexampled rapidity and accuracy. By Charles Hoare, C.E. With a 
Slide Rule in tuck of cover. 3s. it 

168. DRAWING AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS, Includ- 

ing- — I. Instruments employed in Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, 
and in the Construction, Copying, and Measurement of Maps and Plans. 
II. Instruments used for the purposes of Accurate Measurement, and for 
Arithmetical Computations. By J. F. Heather, M.A^ late of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, Author of " Descriptive Geometry," 8cc., 8cc. 
Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

169. OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, Including (more especially) Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes, and Apparatus for producing copies of Maps and Plans 
by Photography. By J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 

170. SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Including — I. Instruments Used for Determining the Geometrical Features 
of a portion of Ground. II. Instruments Employed in Astronomical Observa- 
tions. By J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 
%* The above three volumes form an enlargement of the Author's original work. 
*' Mathematical instruments: thetrConstructt'onf Adjustment, Testing,and C/se, 
the Eleventh Edition of which is on sale, price is. 6d, {See No. 32 in the Series.) 

r(A.\MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, By J. F. Heather, 

269. ^ M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely re-wntten. The 3 Parts as 
xyo.y above, in One thick Volume. With numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d.t 
185. THE COMPLETE MEASURER ; setting forth the Measure- 
ment of Boards, Glass, &c., &c. ; Unequal-sided, Square-sided, Octaronal- 
sided^ Round Timber and Stone, and Standing Timber. With a Table 
showing the solidity of hewn or eight-sided timber, or of any octagonal- 
sided column. Compiled for Timber-growers, Merchants, and Surveyors. 
Stonemasons, Architects, and others. By Richard Horton. Third 
Edition, with valuable additions. 4s. : strongly bound in leather, 5s. 
196. THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUI- 
TIES ; with Tables of Logarithms for the more Difficult Computations of 
Interest, Discount, Annuities, 8cc. By F:Cdor Thoman, of the Societe Credit 
Mobilier, Paris. \s.% [Just published. 

199. INTUITIVE CALCULATIONS ; or, Easy and Compendious 
Methods of Performing the various Arithmetical Operations required in 
Coinmercial and Business Transactions ; together with Full Explanations of 
Decimals and Duodecimals, several Useful Tables, and an Examination and 
Discussion of the best Schemes for a Decimal Coinage. By Daniel 
O'GouMAN. Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged by J. K. Young, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 3s. J [^Just published. 

LEGAL TREATISES. 

50. THE LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SER- 
VICES. By David Gibbons. Third Edition, revised and considerably 
cnlar&red. ^s.i 

151. A HANDY BOOK ON THE LAW OF FRIENDLY, IN- 
DUSTRIAL <&- PROVIDENT BUILDING 6- LOAN SOCIETIES, 
With copious Notes. By Nathaniel White, of H.M. Civil Service, is. 

163. THE LAW OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS; and on 
the Protection of Designs and Trade Alarks. By F. W. Campin, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2s. 

f The X indicates that these vols, may he had strongly bou nd at ^ » ex\Tq.. _ 
7, stationers' HALI« COUILT, lAJTlCikT^ «»A-, ^-^* 



ta WtALK*S EDUCATIOKAL AKD CLASSICAL SERIES. 

MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

36. A DICTIONARY OF TERMS used m ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, ENGINEERING, MINING, METALLURGY, ARCHM- 
OLOGV, the FINE ARTS, &^. By John Wbalb. Fifth Edition. Revised 
by Robert Huirr» F.R.S., Keeper of Mintnc^ Records. Numerous lUiu* 
trations. 5s. cloth limp ; 6i. cloth boards. 

112. MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By R. GooDWG, 

B.A., M.D. Intended as a Family Guide in all Cases of Accident and 
Emeripency. as.t 

Ii2». MANAGEMENT OF HEALTH, A Manual of Home and 
Personal Hycpcne. By the Rev. James Bairo, B.A. xs. 

1 1 3. FIELD AR TILLER Y ON SER VICE. By Taubkrt, Captain 

Prussian Artillery. Translated by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Maxwblx.. xs. 6d. 

Ii3». SWORDS, AND OTHER ARMS. By Col. Marey. Translated 
by Col. H. H. Maxwell. With Plates, xs. 

150. LOGIC, Pure and Applied. By S. II. Emmsns. is. 6d. 

152. PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY. With 

an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the Stock Excbangt. 
By Francis Playford, Sworn Broker, is. 6d. 

153. SELECTIONS FROM LOCKERS ESSAYS ON TEE 

HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. With Notes by S. H. Emmbns. 2s. 

193. HANDBOOK OF FIELD FORTIFICATION, intended for the 

Guidance of Officers Preparing for Promotion, and especially adapted to the 
requirements of Beginners. By Major W. W. KNOLLYS, F.R.G.S., 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders, &c. With 163 Woodcuts, is.^ 

194. THE HOUSE MANAGER: Being a Guide to Housekeeping. 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Household Work, Dairy 

Management, the Table and Dessert, Cellarage of Wines, Home-brewing 

'and Wine-making, the Boudoir and Dressing-room, Travelling, Stable 

Economy, Gardenmg Operations, &c. . By An Old Housbkbepbr. 3s. 6d.t 

194. HOUSE BOOK {The). Comprising :— I. The House Manager. 

112. Bv an Old Housekeeper. II. Domestic MsDiaNB. By Ralph Gooding, 
g, M.D. III. Management of Health. By James Baird. In One Vol., 
**^ strongly half-bound. 6s. ijusi published. 

EDXrCATION AL AND CLASSI CAL SEEEES. 

HISTORY. 

I. England, Outlines of the History of; more especially with 

reference to the Origin and Progress of the English Constitution. A Text 
Book for Schools and Colleges. By William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A., 
of Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Fourth Edition, revised. Maps 
and Woodcuts. 5s. ; cloth boards, 6s. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of; in connection with the 

Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By W. Douglas Hamilton, 
of University College, London, and Edward Lbvien, M.A., of Ballioi 
College, Oxford. 2S. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Rome, Outlines of the History of: from the Earliest Period 

to the Christian Era and the Commencement of the Decline of the Empire. 
By Edward Lbvien, of Ballioi College, Oxford. Map, 2s. 6d. ; cl. bds. 3s.6d. 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Progress, 

from the Creation of the World to the Conclusion of the Franco-German 
War. The Continuation by W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A., of Her Majes^s 
Record Office. 3s. ; cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

50. Dates and Events in English History, for the use of 

Candidates in Public and Private Exam\nat\on%. By the Rev. £. Rand. is. 
T/ke t tndicates that these vols, may be had sirongly hound at fxi. extra. ♦ 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 

11. Grammar of the English Tongue, Spoken and Written. 

With an Introduction to the Study of Comparative Philology. By Hyde 
Clarke, D.C.L. Third Edition, is. 

II*. Philology : Handbook of the Comparative Philology of English, 
Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish or Dutch, Low or Piatt Dutch, High Dutch 
or German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Tongues. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. xs. 

12. Dictionary of the English Language, as Spoken and 

Written. Containing above 100,000 Words. By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
3s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 6d. ; complete with the Grammar, cloth bds., 5s. 6d. 

48. Composition and Punctuation, familiarly Explained for 

those who have neglected the Study of Grammar. By Justi.v Brena.v. 
x6th Edition, xs. 

49. Derivative Spelling-Book : Giving the Origin of Every Word 

from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, 
and other Languages ; %ith their present Acceptation and Pronunciation. 
By J. RowBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. Improved Fdition. is. 6d. 

51. The Art of Extempore Speaking : Hints for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. Translated from the French. Sixth Edition, carefully correct^. 
2S. 6d. 

52. Mining and Quarrying, with the Sciences connected there- 

with. First Book of, for Schools. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., Lecturer to 
the Miners' Association of Cornwall and Devon, is. 

53. Places and Facts in Political and Physical Geography, 

for Candidates in Public and Private Examinations. By the Rev. Edgar 
Rand, B.A. xs. 

54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative, a Course 

of. To which is prefixed, a Briet Treatise upon Modem Chemical Nomencla- 
ture and Notation. By \Vm. W. Pink, Practical Chemist, &c., and George 
£. Webster, Lecturer on Metallurgy and the Applied Sciences, Notting- 
ham. 2Si 

THE SCHOOL MANAGERS' SERIES OF READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted to the Reauirements of the New Code. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Grant, 
Rector of Hitcham, and Honorary Canon of Ely; formerly H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. 

Introductory Primer, 3^/. 



s. d. 

First Standard . .06 
Second „ • . . o zo 

Third „ . . x o 



'*. d. 

Fourth Standard . . • x a 

Fifth „ . . . x 6 

Sixth „ . . . x 6 

Lessons from the Bible. Part I. Old Testament, is. 

Lessons from the Bible. Part II. New Testament, to which is added 

The Geography of the Bible, for very young Children. By Rev. C. 

Thornton FoRSTER. is. 2d. %* Or theTwo Parts in One Volume. 2s. 



FRENCH. 



24. French Grammar. With Complete and Concise Rules on the 
Genders of French Nouns. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.l5. is. 6d. 

'•5. French-] 

New Terms 
Elwes. is. 6d. 

26. English-French Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. 2s. 
25,26. French Dictionary (as above). Complete, in One Vol., ^s, ; 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. »»* Or witti t\xe Ovlkvim.K'k, c\^o'Ca\i«i^x^, oj^.^A. 



'English Dictionary. Comprising a large number of 
ns used in Engineering, Mining, on Railways, &c. By Alfred 
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French, continued, 

47. French and English Phrase Book : containing Intro- 
ductory Lessons, with Translations, for the convenience of Students ; several 
Vocabularies of Words, a Collection of suit^le Phrases, and Easy FamUiai 
Dialofpies. is. 

GERMAN. 

39. German Grammar. Adapted for English Students, from 

Heysf's Theoretical and Practical Grammar, by Dr. G. L. Strauss, is. 

40. Geranan Reader : A Series of Extracts, carefully culled from the 

mo^t approved Authors of Germany ; with Notes, Philological and Ex- 
planatory. \\y G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. is. 

41. German Triglot Dictionary. By Nicholas Esterhazy, 

S. A. Hamilton. Part I. English-German-French, is. 

42. German Triglot Dictionary. Part II. German-French- 

£n;;Iish. is. 

43. German Triglot Dictionary. . Part m. French-German- 

English. IS. 

41-43. German Triglot Dictionary (as above), in One Vol., 3s.; 
cloth boards, 4s. %* Or with the German Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 

ITALIAN. 

27. Italian Grammar, arranged in Twenty Lessons, with a Couise 

of Exercises. Hy Alfred Elwss. is. 

28. Italian Triglot Dictionary, wherein the Genders of all the 

Italian and French Nouns are carefully noted down. By Alfred Elwes. 
Vol. I. Italian- English-French, as. 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwks. Vol. 2. 

Engllsh-Frcnch-Italian. ss. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By Alfred Elwes. Vol. 3. 

French-Italian-English. 2s. 

28,30, Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In One VoL, 6s. 

3a. doth boards, 7s. 6d. \* Or with the Itauan Grammar, cloth bds., 8s. 6d. 



SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. With 
a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes. is. 6d. 

3$. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

Including a large number of Technical Terms used in Mining, Engineering, 8cc., 
with the proper Accents and the Gender of every Noan. By Alfrbd Elwes. 
4s. ; cloth boards, 5s. %* Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 6s. 

55. Portuguese Grammar, in a Simple and Practical Form. 

With a Course of Exercises. By Alfred Elwes, Author of " A Spanish 
Grammar," &c. is. 6d. {.Just publiiked. 



HEBREW. 
46*. Hebrew Grammar By Dr. Bresslau. is. 6d. 
44. Hebre^nr and English Dictionary, Biblical and Rabbinical ; 

containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Roots of the Old Testament Post- 
Rabbinical Writings. By Dr. Bresslau. 6s. %• Or with the Grammar, 7s. 

46. English and Hebreiv Dictionary. By Dr. Bresslau. 3s. 

44,46, HehTevvr Dictionaxy (as above^, in Two Vols., complete, with 
46\ the Gkammax, cloth boards, iss. 
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LATIN, 

19. Latin Grammar. Containing the Inflections and Elementary 

Principles of Translation and Construction. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 
M.A., Head Master of the Greenwich Proprietary School, is. 

20. I-atin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Thomas Goodwin, 

M.A. 2S. 

22. English-Latin Dictionary; together with an Appendix o( 

French and Italian Words which have their origin from the Latin. By the 
Rev. Thomas Goodwin, M.A. is. 6d. 
20,22. Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One Vol., 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d. %• Or with the Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. 

LATIN CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical Authors, 

with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, is. 

2. Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Notes, and a Geographical 

Register for the Use of Schools, by H. Young, as. 

12. Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. Edited, with an 

Introduction, Analysis, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, by the Rev. 
Jambs Davies, M.A. is. 

13. Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, Verrem, et pro Archia. 

With Introduction, Analysis, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, by Rev. 
T. H. L. Lkary, D.C.L. formerly Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
IS. 6d. [J usi published. 

14. Ciceronis Cato Major, Laelius, Brutus, sive de Senectute, de Ami- 

citia, de Claris Oratoribus Dialogi. With Notes by W. Brownrigg Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 2s. 

3. Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By H. Young, is. 

6. Horace; Odes, Epode, and Carmen Sseculare. Notes by H. 

Young, is. 6d. 

7. Horace; Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. Notes by "W*. Brown- 

rigg Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. is. 6d. 

21. Juvenalis Satirae. With Prolegomena and Notes byT. H. S. 

EscoTT, B.A., Lecturer on Logic at King's College, London. 2s. 

16. Livy ! History of Rome. Notes by H. Young and W. B. Smith, 

M.A. Part i. Books i., ii., zs. 6d. 
i6*. — — Part 2. Books iii., iv., v., is. 6d. 

17. Part 3 Books xxi., xxii., is. 6d. 

8. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Bellum Jugurthinum. Notes Critical 

and Explanatory, by W. M. Donne, B.A., Trin. Coll., Cam. is. 6d. 

10. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Phormio. Edited, with Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davies, M.A. 2s. 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimorumenos. With Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory, by the Rev. James Davies, M.A. is. 6d. 

11. Terentii Eunuchus, Comoedia. Notes, by Rev. J. Davies, M.A. 

IS. 6d. 

4. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica et Georgica. With Notes on the Buco- 

lics by W. RwSHTON, M.A., and on the Georgics by H. Young, is. 6d. 

5. Virgilii Maronis uEneis. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 

by H. Young. New Edition, revised and improved. With copious Addi- 
tional Notes by Rev. T. H. L. Learv, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 3S. ^ ^ {Just published. 

§• ■ Part I. Books i. — ^vi., is. 6d. yusi published. 

5** Part 2. Books vii. — xii., 2s. ^Jusi published. 

19. Latin Verse Selections, from Catullus, TibuUus, Propertius, 

and Ovid. Notes by W. B. Donne, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 

20. Latin Prose Selections, from Varro, Columella, Vitruvius, 

Seneca, Quintilian, Floras, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maaxsc»»a. ^x«iv.vk- 
nius. AptHelus, &c. Notes by W.B.'Do^^u,"^,^.. *&, 
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GREEK. 
14. Greek Grammar, in accordance with the Principles and Philo-. 

lo^cal Rrsearchea of the most eminent Scholaa of our own dav Bv Ham 
Clai'db Uamilton. is. 6d. j- j 

15,17. Greek Lexicon. Containing aU the Words in General Use, with 

their Signi£cations, Inflections, and Doubtful Quantities. By Henry R. 
Hamilton. Vol. 1. Greek-English, as. ; Vol. 2. Eniflish-Greel^ 2s. ' Or the 
Two Vols, in One, 4s. : cloth boards, 5s. 

14.15. Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with the Grammar, in 

17. One Vol., cloth boards, 6s. 

GREEK CLASSICS. With Explanatory Notes in English. 
I. Greek Delectus. Containing Extracts from Classical AuUiois, 
with Genealogical Vocabularies and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young N«« 
Edition, with an improved and enlarged Supplementary vocabulary bv Tohx 
Hutchison, M.A., of the High School, Glasgow, zs. 6d. •" / J 

30. .<£schy lus : Promethens Vinctus : The ^^metheus Bound. From 
the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English Notes, Critical and Ezplanatorr. 
by the Kev. Jambs Davibs, MA. xs. 

32. uCschylus : Septem Contra Thebes : The Seven against Thebes. 
From the Text of Dindorf. Edited, with English If otes. Critical and Ex- 
planatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, MA. is. 

40. Aristophanes : Achamians. Chiefly from the l^ext of C. H. 

Wbisb. With Notes, by C. S. T. Townshbnd, M.A zs. 6d. 

26. Euripides: Alcestis. Chiefly from the Text of Dindorf. With 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by John Milnbr, B.A. zs. 

23. Euripides : Hecuba and Medea. Chiefly from the Text of Din- 
dorf. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by W. Brow^iiugo Smith. 
M.A., F.R.G.S. xs. 6d. 
4.17. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly after the Text of Gaisford. 

With Preliminary Observations an^d Appendices, and Notes, Critical and 

elpomene), 2s. 
Part 3. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia), 2s. 
Part 4.? Books viii., ix. (The Urania and Calliope) and Index,*is. 6d. 
5-12. Homer, The Works of. According to the Text of Baeumlein. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory^ drawn from the best and latest 
Authorities, with Preliminary Observations and Appendices, by T. H. L. 
Lbary, M.A., D.C.L. 
Thb Iliad : Part x. Books i. to vi.j is.6d. Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., xs. 6d. 
Part 2. Books vii. to xii., xs. 6d. Part 4. Books xix. to zxiv., xs. 6d. 
Thb Odyssby: Parti. Books i. to vi.^ is. 6d Part 3. Books xiii. to xviii., xs. 6d. 
Parts. Books vii. to xii.,xs.6d. Part 4. Books xix. to xxiv., and 

Hytans, 2s. 

4. Lucian's Select Dialogues. The Text carefully revised, with 

Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, by H. Young, xs. 
13. Plato's Dialogues: Ine Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 
the Phxdo. From the Text of C. F. Hermann. Edited with Notes. Critical 
and Explanatory, by the Rev. Jambs Davibs, M.A. 2s. 

18. Sophocles: CEdipus Tyrannus. Notes by H. Young, is. 

20. Sophocles: Antigone. From the Text of Dindorf. Notes, 

Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. Tohn Milnbr, B.A. 2s. 

41. Thucydides : History of the Peloponnesian War. Notes by H. 

Young. Book i. xs. 
2, 3. Xenophon's Anabasis; or. The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

Notes and a Geographical Register, by H. Young. . Part z. Books i. to iii., 
xs. Part 2. Boo£s iv. to vii., xs. 

42. Xenophon's Panegyric on Agesilaus. Nctes and Intro- 
duction by Ll. F. W. Tewitt. is, 6d. . 

43. Demosthenes. The Oration on the Crown and the Philippics. 
With English Notes. By Rev. T. H. L. Lbary, D.C.L., formerly Scholar of 

Brasenose College, Oxford. KJn ike press. 
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